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Beef Tea, and at a minimum expense, with Armour's Extract. 
No trouble or mystery about it. 
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VoL. XIV. 


NEW YORK, NOVEMBER, 1896. 


OF REVIEWS. 


No. 5. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


To those who try to keep a firm hold of 
the main threads of contemporary polit- 
ical history, the past month has been full 
of intense significance and interest. Here at home, 
the most remarkable presidential campaign since 
our civil war has been approaching its culmina- 
tion. In England, the people have been aroused to 
an almost unprecedented state of national excite- 
ment over the Turkish question. Across the chan- 
nel, the citizens of France have been lifted to a 
seventh heaven of ecstacy by the visit of the Czar, 
and by the immense access of international prestige 
which has come to France in consequence of the 
evidence, now made plain to the whole world, that 
the arrangement between the Russian Empire and 
the French Republic is not merely a vague entente, 
but is a firm and solid alliance. Spain,—with the 
Cuban situation growing daily more hopeless, and 
the revolt in the Philippines becoming more for- 
midable constantly,—has also in her distraught and 
semi-bankrupt condition had to consider the start- 
ling imminence of revolutionary outbreaks at home. 
The changing phases of the Eastern question have 
engrossed much of the attention of continental 
Europe, particularly of Austria and Italy. South 
Africa has been making history with steady strides. 
President Kruger has not ceased to import enor- 
mous quantities of arms, while Mr. Cecil Rhodes 
having restored peace in Matabeleland is preparing 
for some new moves that will keep the British 
Colonial Office and the various local authorities of 
half the African continent anxious and intent. The 
Australians are working again with greater inter- 
est than ever upon plans of colonial federation, 
while the Japanese have been changing leaders and 
putting bolder and more aggressive spirits at the 
helm. It is believed in some quarters that the 
Japanese are secretly fomenting the disturbances in 
the Philippine Islands with the hope of securing 
that group when the inevitable Spanish collapse 
takes place. Venezuela is awaiting with high ex- 
pectancy the decision of the American Boundary 
Commission that is believed to be almost ready. 
Italy is thankful to be able to buy the release of her 
soldiers held in bondage ly Menelek, ruler of the 
Abyssinians, and there is prospect of permanent 
peace in that portion of Africa, while the ease with 
which Dongola was taken by the combined expedi- 


A History- 
Making 
Season. 





tion of the English and Egyptian troops has pre- 
pared every one for the news that an advance upon 
Khartoum is to take place before long, and that 
the whole of the Soudan is to be recovered and 
placed under a civilized and ordérly administration. 
The student of national and international politics is 
entirely justified in concluding from the main drift 
of contemporary affairs throughout the whole world, 
that the cause of justice, peace, and true civilization 
is making steady gains, and that the human race 
is by no means in process of decadence. 


The progress of our own presidential cam- 
paign has been marked by the wail of 
many pessimists whose voices have been 
heard along the outer fringes of the general conflict. 
In the East these pessimists are practically all in one 
political camp, while in the West they are all on 
the other side. The Eastern pessimists have been 
bemoaning the fearful decline in the moral character 
of the nation as indicated by the desperate wicked- 
ness of the Chicago platform and the shocking de- 
pravity of the millions of citizens who are support- 
ing William J. Bryan. The Western pessimists, 
with precisely the same degree of self-righteous cen- 
soriousness, are proclaiming the enormities of the 
‘*money power.’’ the dark designs of the ‘‘ syndi- 
cates,’’ ‘‘ trusts ’’ and corporations, and the speedy 
downfall of all our best institutions in case McKinley 
should be elected. His victory, they declare, would 
be the triumph of the most grasping and unscrupu- 
lous plutocracy that has ever in all history fastened ~ 
its clutches upon an enslaved people. In justice 
to the most representative portion of the country, 
it should be said that the one set of pessimists will 
chiefly be found east of the Alleghany mountains, 
and the other set, almost to a man, west of the 
Missouri river. In the central section, extending 
from Pennsylvania to Nebraska, the political battle. 
has been raging most lustily ; but men are not pes- 
simists in that region. In those splendid common- 
wealths of normal and wholesome development, of 
high average prosperity, and of comparative free- 
dom from extreme contrasts of social condition, the 
people are not given to supposing, even under the 
excitement of a presidential campaign, that their 
country is going to the dogs or that half their fellow 
citizens are rascals. 


Our 
American 
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The pessimism of the extreme East in the 

the present campaign is associated with the 
Pessimists? syorbid timidity of the very rich or with 
the shallow ignorance of that small part of the com- 
munity that is proud of knowing more about Europe 
than about the United States. The pessimism of 
the extreme West grows chiefly out of the bitter- 
ness of failure or of temporary mischance in enter- 
prises essentially speculative in their nature. For 
while agriculture is a most legitimate pursuit, it is 
none the less true that hundreds of thousands of 
men not trained in agriculture have come to grief 
through their settlement in the sub-arid beit, where 
they went with wrong impressions of the climate 
and with expectations of success based upon specu- 
lative rather than solid considerations. Many of 
these people are charging their present distress upon 
the appreciation of gold and the machinations of 
Eastern money lenders. Mining, also, is a legiti- 
mate business, but it attracts people of speculative 
temperament more strongly than any other pursuit. 
Much of the pessimism of the new Rocky Mountain 
states is due to the collapse of mining ventures. 
The inevitable consequence upon prices of overpro- 
duction under conditions which have been steadily 
diminishing the cost of production, was left out of 
account by many of the mining boomers ; and now 
they are blaming an imaginary Eastern plutocracy 
for distress caused by a reaction that was inevitable. 
And what has happened among the agriculturists 
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of the sub-arid region, and among the miners of the 
Rockies, has to some extent befallen cattle ranchers 
on the Plains ; while hardest hit of all have been 
the gentlemen engaged in that honest, but precarious 
calling which we may term the ‘‘ town-lot industry.”’ 
If ever there was a period when’ political condi- 
tions in the United States did not justify pessimism 
on mora) grounds, that time is this present year 
1896. Never before has so large a proportion of the 
citizenship of the country been bringing its best 
conscience and best intelligence to a study of the 
affairs of the nation. A great political contest is 
not a drawing-room affair; and many impolite 
things are sure to be said. But the observer who 
is capable of a large view of the contest must have 
been struck with the fact that the fight this year 
has been a remarkably fair one. 
The Pepsitiene The future student of our financial 
Invited and Shaved and monetary policy will see plainly 
ee enough that this conflict of 1896 was 
inevitable, and that there was nothing to do but to 
fight it out inthe great open arena. The Republican 
party gave this country legal-tender paper money as 
a war measure, and threw the so called ‘‘ money of 
the constitution ’’ out of use. The wisest students, 
both European and American, to-day hold that the 
greenback policy of our civil war period was a total 
mistake,—a blunder of ill-trained financiers, r 
the war, the Republican party, under the finan¢ial 
leadership of the Hon. John Sherman. undertoojx to 
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bring the country back toa basis of real money; 
and in 1875 it was declared that gold payments should 
be resumed at the beginning of 1879. But the Re- 
publicans had become alarmed lest there should be 
too rapid a contraction of the currency; and they 
determined to keep an immense volume of legal- 
tender paper money, approaching $500,000,000, in 
permanent circulation, instead of making resump- 
tion consistent and complete. This compromise had 
in it the seeds of inevitable mischief. The Republi- 
can party was-drawn into another illogical and 
unprofitable compromise when it participated in the 
legislation that gave us, in 1878, the so-called Bland 
act for the limited coinage of silver dollars. The 
party should either have remonetized silver in the 
full sense, or else left it demonetized. The so-called 
Sherman act of 1890, providing for the purchase of 
silver bullion by the United States to an extent that 
was expected to absorb the whole product of the 
American mines, was another of those opportunist 
and time-serving measures which, while -well in- 
tended, was destined only to render more difficult 
and serious the final settlement thus postponed. 
Meanwhile, the Republican party had ‘continually 
avowed, in its platforms and in the speeches and 
professions of its leaders, a supreme determination 
to bring full silver remonetization about at no dis- 
tant date. The silver purchase act of 1890 was 
undertaken with the declared purpose to stimulate 
the market price of silver in order to pave the way 
for free coinage. The single gold standard was pro- 
nounced by the unanimous consent of the Republi- 
can party, on occasions too numerous to mention, 
an evil for which remedies must somehow be devised ; 
while confession was made that the restoration of 
silver was to be kept in mind as a chief object of 
enlightened and patriotic statesmanship. 


Yet with all this record of monetary 
compromise and of constant and eagerly 
avowed opposition to the single gold 
standard,—a record beginning with the legal-tender 
acts of the civil war and reaching to July, 1896, only 
four months ago,—there are Republicans in our East- 
ernstates who have, by much vehemence, succeeded 
in convincing themselves that their party was always 
for a money of uncompromised soundness, and that 
all Western silver men are either fools or knaves,— 
mostly knaves. If the country’s prosperity is in 
peril to-day through the uncertainties involved in 
the currency struggle, let the truth be plainly told 
that the crisis of the present year has not been 
brought about by the Populists, who have always 
been for fiat money, nor yet by the extreme free 
silver men, who have long stood for a definite and 
easily understood proposition—namely, the restora- 
tion of the coinage laws as they existed before the 
civil war. It is not these men who are responsible 
for this year’s strained and critical situation. On 
the contrary, the Republican party itself is respon- 
sible. The party which gave us the legal tender 
acts; which only succeeded in securing the constitu- 
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tionality of those acts by changes in the personnel 
of the Supreme Court; which compromised its re- 
sumption policy by the mischievous device of perpet- 
uating the greenbacks; which made the Bland 
coinage bill a law; which passed the silver purchase 
act of 1890, and which promoted the series of inter- 
national silver conferences,—it was this party and 
no other whose policy made inevitable that great 
day of reckoning which now by common consent is 
fixed for November 3, 1896. It is true that the 
resumption policy determined upon by the act of 1875 
placed us fully upon a sound money basis, and that 
we have kept upon that basis for nearly twenty years. 
But the opponents of sound money could never have 
grown so strong as seriously to threaten the continu- 
ance of that basis, if it had not been for the waver- 
ing convictions and the mischievous compromises 
of the Republicans themselves. It is a great pity 
that the leading Republican politicians have not in 
this campaign shown a little more frankness, a little 
finer sense of humor, and a little better quality of 
moral courage. It would have helped rather than 
have hindered their cause if they had, one and all, 
made the frankest and fullest confession of their 
past doubts and mistakes in respect to the wisest 
course for the United States to pursue in its coinage 
and currency policies. They, along with all the rest 
of us, have had to learn in the school of experience; 
and their speeches would have been received far 
more sympathetically, particularly by the farmers 
and workingmen, if those speeches had always 
begun with a true account of the speaker’s own 
transitions of belief and variations of attitude dur- 
ing the past ten or twenty or thirty years, as regards 
the subject of our national currency. 


The dispassionate student of the finan- 
cial and monetary history of the United 
States since the war must conclude that 
the great array of citizens now fighting for the 
coinage of silver are contending honestly for a cause 
that has been logically evolved, and that owes the 
strength of its support to circumstances which can 
be rationally explained. The East has not so easily 
comprehended this fact; but, fortunately, the middle 
West understands better. Furthermore, the Na- 
tional Campaign Committee has understood the situa- 
tion with avery clear intelligence. That committee 
very wisely decided to make Chicago its headquar- 
ters, and also decided at the very outset that its 
campaign must be one of education rather than 
agitation, and of friendly persuasion rather than of 
accusation or calumny. The Republican campaign 
fund has been a large one this year, but it has been 
honorably as wellas effectively expended. The vast 
bulk of it has been used for the printing and dis- 
tribution of pamphlets and leaflets relating to the 
issues of the campaign,—principally to the money 
question. This reading matter for the most part 
has been very ably prepared and edited, and its dis- 
tribution has been accomplished upon a scale un- 
heard of heretofore in any political campaign in the 
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history of the world, and by methods the tactfulness 
and ingenuity of which have never been equaled 
before. 

The spectacle of millions upon mil- 
lions of citizens of a great nation de- 
bating the intricacies of the currency 
question certainly has its curious aspects. Nothing 
like it was ever seen in any other great country be- 
fore. Whatever questions may at one time or an- 
other disturb the minds of the mass of men who 
hold the franchise in England, France, Germany, or 
other European countries, the plain people have 
never fora moment believed it possible that they 
were competent to settle currency and banking 
questions on the plan of the popular referendum. 
These are matters involving scientific and expert 
knowledge. 'The intense discussion of 1896 in this 
country will not have resulted in making accom- 
plished monetary scientists out of a majority of the 
population ; nevertheless, the serious and honest 
effort of the voters to find out enough about these 
questions to act with reasonable intelligence and 
prudence, can only produce valuable results in the 
end. It isa part of our education as a democracy. 


Monetary Science 
and the 
Referendum. 


The sapient persons, whether professional preachers 
or laymen, who have been disposing of the free-silver 
party by the mere enunciation of the text, ‘‘ Thou 
Shalt Not Steal,’’ have of course contributed noth- 
ing of value to the discussion, and have only exhib- 


ited their own unfitness as yet for any useful part in 
the task of modern government through the mechan- 
ism of public opinion. At least half of the whole 
number of states in the Union have at one time or 
another, within three or four years, voted in such a 
way as to make it appear that a majority of their 
voters were in favor of the free coinage of silver. 
But it is precisely because these people have been 
honest that they have been numerically strong 
enough to carry their states. Accusations of inten- 
tional dishonesty, when brought by one citizen 
against several millions of his fellow-citizens, are 
quite too wholesale. The strength of the silver 
movement has consisted wholly in its sincerity. 
Happily, at least 90 per cent. of the sound-money 
supporters have come to comprehend this fact 


As Election Day approached, the confi- 
dence of the Republican managers had 
undoubtedly been increased. There had 
been times since the campaign began when the best- 
informed Republican politicians were exceedingly 
anxious and concerned regarding the result. Noth- 
ing can be more gratuitous than prophecy on the 
eve of an American Presidential election ; and we 
shall indulge in no predictions. From the very be- 
ginning of the campaign it has seemed likely that 
public opinion would at length set very strongly in 
one direction or the other ; and that the winner, 
whether McKinley or Bryan, would win very hand- 
somely. It is reported that a shrewd political ob- 
server came across the continent from San Francisco 
to New ‘York some days ago, making careful in- 
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quiries in every state through which he passed. He 
is said to have reported at one of the political head- 
quarters that he was convinced the election would 
go pretty much one way ;—which way, however, 
he had no idea! The signs as we go to press seem 
to us to point much more strongly than a month ago 
toward the carrying of the great central West for 
McKinley and sound money. If the people of the 
region extending from Ohio to Nebraska and from 
Wisconsin to Missouri have been won over to the 
opinion that the maintenance of the present mone- 
tary standard is the right and honorable and safe 
policy for the country, it is likely that they will ex- 
press that conclusion very strongly and emphatic- 
ally. The fighting ground between the two parties 
remained, at the end of the campaign, just where it 
had been ever since July—namely, in a group of 
states of which Illinois is at the centre. The Repub- 
licans now expect to carry that whole group by tri- 
umphant majorities. The supporters of Mr. Bryan 
continue to claim that they will carry most, if not 
all, of this central group of states, but their major- 
ity claims have been gradually reduced, while the 
Republicans have been boldly increasing their 
claims with undoubted belief that their confidence 
is well founded. 


In the course of the past month there 
have been some curious fluctuations of 
prices, which have been seized upon by 
the Republicans as helping to illustrate their con- 
tention. The price of wheat has made some re- 
markable advances, while silver has gone down in 
price. In the middle of October the bullion value 
of the metal in a silver dollar was a fraction less 
than 50 cents ; whereas at the opening of the cam- 
paign it was about 53 cents. The great increase in 
the price of American wheat is easily explained. 
India, during the past few years, has been export- 
ing great quantities of wheat to England. But this 
year’s crop is a failure in India, and, instead of hav- 
ing a supply to export, that country has been im- 
porting some wheat from California and some from 
Australia. Moreover, Russia’s exportable surplus 
of wheat is much smaller than uswal through ad- 
verse crop conditions. Obviously under these cir- 
cumstances there is an unusually strong demand in 
England and Western Europe for American wheat ; 
and the price has gone up accordingly. As for the 
fall of silver, let it be borne in mind that the advo- 
cates of free coinage have argued that their success 
would unquestionably bring the price of silver in 
the open markets of the world up to the point where 


Wheat Goes 
Up, Silver 
Goes Down. 


- an ounce would be worth one-sixteenth of an ounce 


of gold, whereas an ounce of silver to-day is worth 
only about one-thirty-second part of an ounce of 
gold. But if such a result were going to follow Mr. 
Bryan’s election, ought not the very anticipation of 
his victory to have the effect of stimulating very 
greatly the price of silver? Such a tendency would 
seem natural, yet somehow silver stubbornly contin- 
ues to go down. The suspicion arises irresistibly 
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that perhaps, after all, free silver coinage by the 
United States might raise the price of silver only 
a very little,—if any at all, permanently. 


Too Risky if free coinage should prevail, and silver 
y - 

an should refuse to jump up a hundred per 
Experiment. cent. in the open bullion markets of the 
world, we should simply have cut the value of our 
dollar in two. The free-silver men declare that such 
a result is quite out of the question. But an over- 
whelming majority of those people who in our judg- 
ment are most competent to form an opinion as to 
what would happen, believe that free coinage would 
actually result in taking nearly or quite half of the 
purchasing power out of the dollar, so that bank 
deposits—including savings-bank accounts, fixed 
obligations of all kinds, such as mortgage debts, life 
insurance policies and pensions, and all other sorts of 
agreements to pay sums of money, would shrink to 
nearly or quite half of their present value. Perhaps 
those who believe that free coinage would have such 
a result are quite mistaken ; but do the people of 
the United States really intend deliberately to try 
such an experiment for the sake of seeing what will 
happen? We must believe,—unless the actual re- 
sult of the balloting on November 3d reluctantly 
convinces us to the contrary,—that the people of 
the United States are too conservative to do any- 
thing of that kind. 


Bigon's However strongly one may be con- 
Unprecedented vinced of the inherent feebleness of 

Canpang: Mr. Bryan’s cause, it would be a great 
pity to do injustice to the marvelously plucky and 
brilliant campaign he has made. We are nothing 
if not a record-breaking country ; and whereas the 
Republican National Committee has broken all con- 
ceivable records for a campaign resting on the basis 
of educational literature, so Mr. William Jennings 
Bryan has immeasurably surpassed everything in 
the history of oratorical political canvasses by his 
stumping tour of the United States. He has shown 
himself a man of magnificent endowments of physi- 
cal strength ang indomitable pluck. Our frontis- 
piece is a map, in the preparation of which we 
are indebted chiefly to the assistance of the editors 
of the New York World, showing the route fol- 
lowed by Mr. Bryan in his speech-making from the 
opening of his campaign to the conclusion of it. It 
should be explained that for the last ten days or 
thereabouts, that is to say, for the days following 
October 20, w2 have assumed that Mr. Bryan’s pro- 
gramme would be carried out as previously planned 
and announced. In the course of fourteen weeks 
Mr. Bryan has made four hundred speeches in 
twenty-nine States, and has traveled 13,046 miles. 
The average number of speeches has been about 
five per day. The New York World’s estimate 
of the probable number of words is in excess of 
600,000. All of these speeches have been re- 
ported and published in the newspapers. Some 
of them have been very long and elaborate, others 
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have consisted of only a few sentences made from 
the rear platform of a train to a crowd gathered 
at some local station. In passing through some 
states, West Virginia for example, it is estimated 
that Mr. Bryan actually drew within the sound of his 
voice half of the electors. In the aggregate he has 
addressed several million voters. So great a test of 
endurance as Mr. Bryan has undergone would be 
extremely hard to match in any field of human en- 
deavor. This is not the moment when any general 
agreement could possibly be reached as to Mr 
Bryan’s qualities or rank as an orator. It must be 
remembered that he has had to discuss before vast 
audiences,—in such a way as to hold their attention 
and win their applause,—-a class of subjects which 
lend themselves with the greatest difficulty to popu- 
lar oratory. If Mr. Bryan had been making this 
marvelous speaking tour in favor of American in- 
tervention to help the Cuban patriots or save the 
doomed Armenians, or even if he had been making 
a campaign fer free trade on broad principles, his 
subjects would have been far better adapted to his 
oratorical abilities. The speeches of Mr. Bryan as 
the campaign has progressed have seemed to grow 
more bitter, and to appeal more openly to class prej- 
udice. There is absolutely no justification in the 
nature of the cvrrency question for the lining-up of 
labor against capital. It would be hard to find a 
great question which offered so little legitimate 
excuse for cleavage between employed men on the 
one hand ‘and their employers on the other, as the 
question of the monetary standards. 


Mr. McKinley, meanwhile, has been 
carrying on an oratorical campaign 
from his front doorstep which in its own 
kind has, as far as we are aware, never been paral- 
leled. The fashion of visiting Canton in great depu- 
tations,—these bodies representing a locality or 
else belonging to some one craft or calling or inter- 
est,— has held its own to the very end of the cam- 
paign period. The arrival of from ten thouand to 
twenty-five thousand strangers a day has been no 
uncommon experience for the town of Canton dur- 
ing the past twelve weeks. These classified audi- 
ences have given Mr. McKinley a great oppor- 
tunity. Mr. Bryan’s speaking has of necessity 
been done to general audiences, except upon a few 
occasions. Mr. McKinley, on the other hand, 
thanks to the marvelous methods of the modern 
newspaper, has in speaking to a deputation of iron 
workers, for example, been able to address men of 
that class everywhere ; while in speaking to a 
group of wool growers he has had a chance to ad- 
dress the nation on the question of the wool tariff and 
the woolen industry. His speeches have been pre- 
pared in advance, and have been punctuated with 
statistics and precise statements of, fact which a 
‘‘ whirlwind campaign’ from. a train platform 
would not allow. Mr. McKinley has always been 
fortunate in avoiding personal ill will; and he has so 
conducted himself through this campaign that his 


Campaign at 
Canton. 
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HON. W. D. BLOXHAM, 
Governor-Elect of Florida. 


election, if he succeeds, will find him in far greater 
favor with the country as a whole than his nomina- 
tion found him. 


Two October. Lae October elections in Florida and 
Elections in the Georgia had no marked bearing upon 
oe. national issues. The contest in Geor- 
gia which resulted in the re-election of the Hon. N. 
B. Atkinson as governor on October 14th, was con- 
ducted upon state questions, the contending parties 
being the Democrats and Populists, and both sides 
being in favor of free silver. The Populist can- 
didate, Mr. Seaborn Wright, is also a prohibitionist, 
and the liquor question was made prominent. The 
election in Florida on the 6th of October resulted in 
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decided gains by the Democrats over the Popu- 
lists. The vote was exceptionally light, partly on 
account of the great storms that were at that time 
sweeping along our southeastern coast, partly as 
a result of the use for the first time of the Aus- 
tralian ballot system, and partly through the en- 
forcement of the law requiring the payment of « 
poll tax as preliminary to the exercise of the fran 
chise. 

When our last number went to press, 
the Mayor of Albany, Mr. John Boyd 
Thacher, had been nominated by the 
Democrats of New York for governor of the state 


New York 
Politics. 





HON, W. F. PORTER, 
Democratic Candidate for Governor of New York. 


on a free-silver platform. Subsequently, Mr. 


Thacher wrote a letter taking the ground that the 
affairs of the state of New York had nothing to do 





HON. JOHN B. THACHER IS NOTIFIED BY A COMMITTEE WHICH DOESN’T ENJOY ITS MISSION, 
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with the currency question, and that he expected, 
being personally opposed to free silver, to conduct 
his campaign on state issues. So much dissatisfac- 
tion resulted among the free-silver Democrats that 
when at length Mr. Thacher was officially notified 
of his nomination, he relieved a situation which had 
become somewhat strained by declining to accept. 
The Democratic State Committee a few days later 
filled the vacancy by promoting to first place on the 
ticket the Hon. Wilbur F. Porter, who had been 
nominated at Buffalo for the lieutenant-governor- 
ship, and who was entirely ready to espouse the 
Chicago platform. The ‘‘ National Democrats ”’ 
of New York, as the supporters of the Palmer- 
Buckner ticket call themselves, held a convention 
in Brooklyn and nominated the Hon. Daniel G. 
Griffin of Watertown for the governorship. Objec- 
tion was made by the silver Democrats to the use 
by the gold Democrats of the words ‘‘ National 
Democratic ticket ’’ on the official ballot paper, — 
the argument being that there was intent to deceive 
the voter into supposing that this was the regular 
Democratic ticket. The courts, however, decided 
the question in favor of the National Democracy. 
Under the election law as modified by the last legis- 
lature, the New York voter receives on entering the 
polling booth a so-called ‘‘ blanket ballot’? which 
contains the party tickets in parallel columns, begin- 
ning with the presidential electors at the top and 
running down through the list of state offices to 
county and local nominees. This year’s voting 
paper is almost as large as an ordinary newspaper 
spread open. The diagram at the top of this page 
shows the emblems adopted by the different parties 
in New York printed at the head of the ballot. 





—the Journal, New York.) 


In the city of Worcester, Mass., in accord- 
ance with a permissive act of the legis- 
lature of that State, the use of ballot 
papers will be entirely superseded this year by in- 
genious voting machines, the voter merely pressing 
buttons to register his preferences. The guberna- 


In Mas- 
sachusetts. 





HON. GEORGE FRED WILLIAMS, 
torial contest in Massacliusetts lies between the Hon. 


George Fred Williams, who received the Democratic 
nomination, and the Hon. Roger Wolcott, who was 
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MR. THACHER MAKES THE COMMITTEE HAPPY BY DECLINING THE NOMINATION. 
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HON, ROGER WOLCOTT, 
Republican candidate for Governor of Massachusetts. 


nominated by the Republicans and who already 
occupies the governor’s chair, having stepped from 
the lieutenant-governorship to the seat made vacant 
by the death of Governor Greenhalge. Mr. George 
Fred Williams was one of the very few Eastern dele- 
gates to the Chicago convention who espoused the 
cause of free silver, and he is an ardent supporter of 
Bryan and Sewall. 


In IMlinois In the Western states, the two guberna- 

and torial contests that have attracted most 
Minnesota. attention are those between Governor 
John P. Altgeld and the Hon. John R. Tanner in 
Illinois, and between the Hon. David Clough and 
the Hon. John Lind in Minnesota. Governor Alt- 
geld, it has been freely predicted, would run far 
ahead of Bryan, while Mr. Tanner’s vote is expected 
to fall considerably behind that of Mr. McKinley. 
It is possible that the McKinley electors might carry 
the state, while Altgeld should defeat his opponent 
for the governorship; but indications would now 
point to a complete Republican victory. Chicago is 
counted upon for an enormous Republican majority. 
In Minnesota the contest seems more doubtful than 
that in Illinois. The Hon. John Lind is a Scandi- 
navian who has served acceptabiy in Congress as a 
Republican, is highly respected as a man of probity, 
and is regarded as particularly popular with the 
large number of Scandinavian voters of Minnesota. 
His candidacy has the support of the Democrats, 


Populists, and free-silver Republicans, and is ex- 
pected to win the votes of many Scandinavian 
Republicans who will at the same time vote for the 
McKinley electors. 


Or. Folwell on 12 order to obtain the most trustworthy 
the Minnesota views Of the nature and characteristics 
Campaign. of the great campaign that has been 
waged in the central West, we have sought and re- 
ceived brief letters from a number of experienced 
political observers in the different states. Inasmuch 
as these letters have been received almost at the 
very hour of going to press with this number of 
the REvIEw, the observations they contain have 
especial value as belonging to the closing days of 
the campaign. Professor W. W. Folwell of the 
University of Minnesota, eminent as an economist, 
and without a superior in the country as a student 
of political conditions, sums up for us in the follow- 
ing sentences the character of the main issues as 
contested in Minnesota and the adjacent states: 

On the part of the silver “‘ combine”’ the campaign is 
an aggressive one. Low prices of farm products, unem- 
ployed labor, stagnation of manufactures and trade are 
vividly portrayed, and are all attributed to a deficiency 
of primary money resulting from the demonetization of 
silver, a scheme contrived by European financiers, car- 
ried through Congress by secret and corrupt means. 

For the persistent hard times thus caused the immedi- 





HON. JOHN R. TANNER, 
Republican candidate for Governor of Illinois. 
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ate return to the free coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 
to1 is proposed as the sole and simple remedy. It is 
asserted with great confidence that under such free 
coinage gold and silver wil! circulate together, held to 
parity by the operation of law ; that the volume of pri- 





HON. JOHN LIND, 


Democratic Populist candidate for Governor of Minnesota. 


mary money will be swelled, that rising prices will su- 
pervene upon falling prices, and prosperity will again 
reign. 

As all other issues are ignored by them, the simplicity 
of this one gives the “‘ silverites’’ a considerable rhetori- 
cal advantage. 

The silver advocates, however, lay little stress on 
doctrine and theory, preferring to attract supporters by 
appeals to interest and prejudice. The present cam- 
paign, they contend, is a struggle of the poor against 
the rich, of the workingman against his employer, of the 
debtor against his creditor, of the business man against 
the banker, of Americans against foreigners, of the com- 
mon people against plutocrats in general. 

The ‘‘sound money ” aggregation stands on the defen- 
sive, Its organs insist that the hardness of the times 
is greatly exaggerated by the silverites, and deny that 
the demonetization of silver twenty-three years ago is 
any material part of the cause of the depression which 
now, in fact, exists. Free coinage of silver would not 
cure, it would rather aggravate the evil, because it 
would expel gold from our circulation and force upon 
the country a silver monometallic currency uncertain 
and fluctuating in supply and value. 

The sound money men are at the disadvantage of hav- 
ing nothing affirmative to propose toward ameliorating 
the financial situation except to replenish the treasury 
by increase of customs duties. All efforts, however, to 
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bring the tariff question into prominence prove fruit- 
less, our inland agricultural people caring less than 
usual for it. : 

The sound money speakers make no small effort to 
excite Wwage-earners, saving’s bank depositors, holders 
of life insurance and salaried people to keep their inter- 
ests in view, and they exhort people generally to resist 
a rash experiment with our standard of value, not war- 
ranted by anything in experience. Their public ad- ° 
dresses are mostly devoted to expositions of the ortho- 
dox doctrine of money, with historical examples not 
really interesting to the wayfaring man. The speeches 
of Congressman McCleary may be mentiored as unique 
examples of the successful handling of an abstruse acad- 
emic subject on the stump. 

The party machines were never better organized, and 
they seem to be well supplied with the sinews of politi- 
cal war. Every school district has been canvassed, and 
every house supplied with the wittily albeit gro- 
tesquely illustrated literature of the opposing hosts. 

The general feeling within the limited horizon of the 
writer is that the vote will be a close one, in spite of 
confident prophecies of overwhelming majorities claimed 
in newspaper headlines. The issue hangs on two ques- 
tions. First, How far do the farmers believe that free 
silver will bring them relief through rising prices ; sec- 
ond, will the wage-earners vote according to their inter- 
ests or their prejudices ? 

A picturesque and perhaps characteristic feature of 
this campaign is the daily debates on city street corners 
and curbstones. These discussions are lively, but usually 
in good temper. All appearances indicate that, no mat- 
ter how intense the pre-election passion, our people will 
after the American fashion acquiesce in the verdict 
without bitterness. 


fi it iee Professor Richard T. Ely of the Uni- 
Professor versity of Wisconsin writes that the 
Iy. campaign has been comparatively unin- 
teresting in that state because of the general im- 
pression that it would be carried for Mr. McKinley 
by a large majority. As to Professor Ely’s own 
views on the main issues in the present campaign, 
we shall take the liberty to quote from a letter not 
intended for publication: ‘‘ 1 regard this whole free 
silver movement as most unfortunate and likely to 
delay our sound development and social progress for 
many years. When free silver is thoroughly defeated 
we will have to begin again with true reform.” 


Professor Henry C. Adams of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, an international 
authority upon questions involving the 
science of finance, sends us the following memoran- 
dum on the methods of the campaign in the state of 
Michigan: 

The presidential campaign now in progress is a most 
extraordinary one. The sentiment of the state prior to 
the St. Louis and Chicago conventions was in favor of 
silver. And as the date of election draws near it ap- 
pears to have undergone a change. Republicans claim 
the state by majorities varying from 15,000 to 40,000. 
The Indianapolis ticket cuts but little figure, the Demo- 
crats who favor the gold standard apparently feeling 
that it would be useless to throw a vote away in a 


Dr. Adams on 
the Michigan 
Contest. 
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doubtful state. Republicans also ignore all but the 
main issue. The character of the campaign is peculiar. 
Never before in my recollection has such extensive use 
been made of the small guns. There have been com- 
paratively few speeches from noted men, but meetings 
are held in hundreds of schoolhouses nightly. Posters 
are used, and they aim to be arguments rather than 
caricatures. The campaign is earnest, and for the most 
part courteous, It is a campaign of discussion and edu- 
cation. 


bs: iditeen’s Dr. Washington Gladden of Columbus, 

Note from Ohio, sends the following note indicat- 

oan. ing how earnest and absorbing the con- 
test has been in Mr. McKinley’s own home state: 


The campaign hereabouts is going on vigorously, but 
without many indications of bad temper. Street-corner 
discussions with groups of twenty to fifty listeners are 
somewhat less frequent than they were three weeks 
ago. Speakers testify that their audiences demand 
arguments rather than funny stories. Most Republi- 
cans are confident of carrying the state by a very large 
majority, but some intelligent Democrats insist that 
Ohio is doubtful. I have heard cool-headed Republicans 
admit that the vote might be close. My judgment is 
that there is not much doubt about a Republican vic- 
tory in Ohio. One element, which is not easily esti- 
mated, is the vote of the workingmen on whom consid- 
erable pressure has been brought by their employers. I 
hear of men whoare wearing McKinley buttons for pru- 
dential reasons, but who say that in the voting booth 
they shall express their own conviction.’ They justify 
themselves in this insincerity by the plea that the degree 
of influence attempted by their masters is contrary to 
public morality, and that they are under no obligation 
to keep faith with those who thus seek to overawe 
them. The employees of several large corporations 
have, however, expressed their intentions by private 
ballot ; and most of these have indicated gains for Mc- 
Kinley. All admit that the manifold uncertainties make 
this a risky year for gamblers and prophets. 


Dr. James A. Woodburn, professor of 
sn oa American history in the State Univer- 

sity of Indiana, sends us a graphic pen 
picture of the characteristics of the campaign of 
education in the closely contested Hoosier common- 
wealth. This letter of Dr. Woodburn’s certainly 
indicates no decline in the character of the average 
voter, nor any lack of faith in modern democracy: 


First, in regard to the party situation: The Republi- 
cans have made a vigorous campaign in unity and har- 
mony, With the exception of some early friction in their 
State Committee. They have had to spend great energy 
in controlling or recovering an unestimated silver defec- 
tion. Whatever they have permanently lost in this 
direction they claim will be made good by the gold Dem- 
ocratic vote. Each side claims, however, that the defec- 
tion from the other is the greater, and these counter 
defections upset ordinary calculations and add to the 
uncertainty of the outcome. The Republicans have 
been more compactly organized than their opponents, 
and their organization has been supported and strength- 
ened by the organization of railway employees, of 
business men’s “Sound Money Leagues,”’ and other 
agencies under the guise, of non-partisan movements. 
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The usual party clubs, formed on the basis of all sorts of 
association, have been prevalent,— Traveling Men’s 
Clubs, Bicycle Clubs, First Voters’ Clubs, Women’s 
Clubs, German Clubs, Irish Clubs, etc., etc. On the Demo- 
cratic side, the chief concern has been to bring the allied 
silver forces into harmony by fusion. This has been 
fully accomplished as to the electoral ticket on the basis 
of five Populist electors and ten Democratic electors, so 
that the Bryan electors will receive the combined silver 
vote. ‘The ‘ middle-of-the-road’’ Populists have been a 
source of embarrassment to the Democratic managers 
and the friction between the allies has been a source of 
weakness to their common cause. Tne Populists have 
not formally withdrawn their state ticket, though most 
of the candidates on that ticket have rasigned their 
places, and as the campaign has advanced the silver 
forces have tended to a closer union. 

On the popular side, the contest has been intense. 
The people are stirred to enthusiasm. — It is not a manu- 
factured enthusiasm wrought up by artificial means, by 
party manipulation and machinery, but it is a feeling 
which comes from a profound interest in what is con- 
sidered a real conflict of opposing forces. Looking to 
the effect of the campaign on the life of the people, this 
has been, on the whole, decidedly a ‘‘ campaign of edu- 
cation.” There has been, as usual, a great deal of 
‘*whoopla !’”’ and “hurrah!” of uniformed clubs, of the 
donning of badges, of drums and bands, and parades, 
and the beating of party tom-toms. In public discussion 
the money question bas taken precedence of all others. 
In many cases, as usual, the issue has been beclouded, 
and the voters have been deceived and befuddled by 
shrewd campaigners. As usual, the old party spirit has 
been worked up, and party discipline has been applied. 
Appeals to prejudice and passion, excited utterance, ex- 
travagant accusation, direful predictions of disaster to 
liberty and civilization should the other side win, —all 
these usual aspects of a campaign have been present. 
But to serious people al] these elements have seemed 
more than ever out of place during this popular referen- 
dum on a great public question, and it may still be said 
that there has not been tor years, certainly not since the 
war, such serious and earnest consideration of public 
questions on the part of the masses of the voters. More 
unselfish service than ever before has been devoted to poli- 
tics. Tons of literature have been distributed, much of 
which has been read and pondered. On the street, in the 
shop, in the school house meeting, in the debating club, 
wherever several are gathered together, the money ques- 
tion has been seriously discussed. Voters have sought 
anxiously to know the truth. Men who had never 
thought about the money question before have given it 
their earnest attention. 

Two things may be emphasized in the outcome. 1. A 
remarkable extension of popular knowledge on the money 
question. Party prejudice and tradition still keep men’s 
minds unfree. The excitement and violence of the cam- 
paign have brought into view much ignorance and blind- 
ness,—that woeful ignorance which shows itself unwilling 
to be taught. But in spite of this, amid misrepresenta- 
tion, false teaching and confusion, much of permanent 
value has been learned. If we are to consider that the 
problems of finance are to be passed upon and finally de- 
termined by the people, the situation is vastly improved. 

2. Old party ties have been greatly loosened. The silver 
Republican and the gold Democrat have resisted the 
party pressure, and have made it easier hereafter for men 
to follow their convictions in opposition to.their party. 
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Professor Arthur Yager of Georgetown, 
Ky., always a broad-minded and fair 
political observer, sums up very lucidly 
the remarkable situation that the season has de- 
veloped in his state: 

It is a unique experience for this generation of Ken- 
tuckians to have a political campaign at all. 

For, barring the spirited congressional contest in 1894, 
and the gubernatorial struggle in 1895, the result of every 
contest since the war has been a foregone conclusion and 
the only question was one as to the size of the majority. 

The present contest, however, is a genuine political 
battle full of exciting incidents, skillful manoeuvring and 
keenly contested debates; and the result is sufficiently 
doubtul to spur both sides to their best efforts. 

The most remarkable feature of it all is the vigorous 
fight being made by the sound money Democrats. 

This party, although so recently formed, has already 
perfected an organization that extends to almost every 
county and precinct. They have filled every part of the 
state with hundreds of the ablest speakers that can be 
had in the country, and they have literally covered the 
state with sound money literature. Moreover, they have 
met in the most direct and fearless manner the issues 
presented by the Chicago platform, contending with espe- 
cial earnestness against the free coinage of silver. 

The effectiveness of their work is attested by the fact 
that they have drawn the fire of the free silver army 
almost wholly away from the Republicans, who, though 
extremely active and superbly organized, have not so 
openly met the paramount issue connected with the cur- 
rency. 

At first the free silver Democrats were not disposed to 
recognize in the campaign the sound money Democrats at 
all. The latter were contemptuously referred to as ‘ bolt- 
ocrats,’? and some of their speakers were not allowed to 
present their arguments in various parts of the state, 
being howled down by the mob. Every effort was made 
to whip them back into line. But the spirit of revolt 
could not be checked. Many of the most prominent and 
distinguished Democrats in the state, men who have held 
and now hold the highest offices in the gift of the party, 
have openly joined the ranks of the bolters. These have 
been reinforced by thousands of the most intelligent and 
conscientious voters that the party could boast. Their 
number has been variously estimated by competent 
judges at from 30,000 to 50,000, but owing to their char- 
acter and position they wield an influence altogether out 
of proportion to their numbers. At any rate, it seems 
certain that this defection in the regular Democracy is 
large enough, not ouly to cause the defeat of the present 
national ticket, but to affect profoundly the whole future 
history of political parties in this state. 

It is, indeed, wonderful that in a state where party ties 
are as strong as in Kentucky, so widespread and potent a 
rebellion against party discipline should have been so 
quickly organized. This is partly to be accounted for by 
reference to two causes—namely: 

(1) The gubernatorial contest last year, in which the 
financial issue was also very prominent, laid an excellent 
foundation for the present revolt. (2) The fact that 
there are this year no elections for state and local officers 

(except in two districts where judges of the court of 
appeals are chosen) gives free play to the preferences of 
voters on the national issues without jeoparding local 
interests. These two causes have made it possible for 
Kentuckians to take the lead in the movement that cul- 
minated in the Indianapolis convention and the split in 
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the Democratic party. These or similar causes have 
operated all over the South and produced a state of 
things that will make the campaign of 1896 memorable in 
the political history of that section. If the result in the 
present struggle should be, as now seems to be practically 
assured, to take several Southern states out of the Bryan 
column and greatly reduce the old-time majority in oth- 
ers, the elevating effect of the campaign of 1896 upon the 
politics of the whole South will be simply inestimable. 


Mr. N. O. Nelson of St. Louis, whose 
large manufacturing interests make him 
familiar with conditions in [Illinois as 
well as in Missouri, and who is widely recognized 
as one of our ablest students of industrial economics, 
sends the following summary of the situation as it 
appears from the St. Louis standpoint: 


The East is conceded to McKinley; the South and the 
extreme West to Bryan. The Central- Western states are 
the battle ground of the campaign; Illinois is the “ last 
ditch.’’ Gov. Altgeld 1s now traversing the state by 
special train, making five to ten speeches a day to enor- 
mous crowds. He is by odds the best drawing speaker, 
next to Bryan. It isconceded that he will lead his ticket 
by 30,000. Both parties have massed their forces in Ili- 
nois for the last two weeks’ struggle. The exceptional 
interest in this election is evidenced by the registration 
in St. Louis, exceeding 1892 by more than 50 per cent. If 
Bryan wins, it will be by a popular uprising, for all the 
powerful and influential classes are against him. East of 
Colorado nearly all bankers, financiers, large manufactur- 
ers, 2 majority of merchants, old politicians, professors, 
lawyers and preachers are for McKinley or Palmer 
Farmers, organized labor, the younger politicians, clerks 
and country papers predominate for silver. Charges of 
undue pressure by large employers reached a dramatic 
culmination in the arrest of D. Crawford, a prominent 
dry goods merchant of St. Louis, for having discharged 
twelve heads of departments and clerks for being silver 
men and “anarchists.’? The offense is a felony punish- 
able with two to five years’ imprisonment, and the prose- 
cution has been undertaken by the Democratic State 
Committee. 

Business in the West has been reduced to about one- 
half its usual volume; bank deposits have suffered but. 
little; reserves are far stronger than usual tbis season. 
Bankers entertain no tangible doubt of McKinley’s elec- 
tion, but they are in position to meet ‘‘ the worst,’’ as 
they regard Bryan’s victory. Since 1860 no campaign has 
brought out so much heat and personality in business cir- 
cles, but the hard names and ill opinions are not carried 
into business transactions. Bourke Cockran, Col. Inger- 
soll and Archbishop Ireland have furnished the heavy 
artillery for the gold campaigners. The free coinage 
speeches and letters of Palmer, McKinley, Allison, Thuts- 
ton, Carlisle. Bynum, Cernuschi and ex-President Gibbs 
of the Bank of England are the trump cards of the silver 
orators and papers. The apparent unanimity of the rich 
in favor of McKinley has done his cause no good. When 
the National Bankers’ Association by rising vote and out- 
burst of applause declared for gold, a leader of the Palmer 
democracy remarked that the less they said the better 
for McKinley. ‘‘Crawford's discharge of silver em- 
ployees will cost his party thousands of votes’’ was the 
opinion expressed by a Republican managing editor. The 
Republicans claim Illinois by 100,000; the Democrats by 
50,000. It is reasonably certain that it will be on the 
winning side. 


In Missouri 
and Illinois. 
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a eee Professor Macy of Iowa College in the 
Debate following sentences makes plain the 
in lowa. —_ thoroughgoing nature of the currency 


discussion among the people of a state famous for 
its high average of intelligence and its conscientious 
citizenship: 

The campaign in Iowa is characterized by earnest and 
sincere discussion of one issue—viz., the free coinage of 
silver. There are no processions, few brass bands, and 
little noise; but there is intense and unusual interest in 
the debate. Men and women sit for hours listening to a 
presentation of facts and statistics. Political meetings 
are numerous and large, yet they constitute the smallest 
part of the discussion. Wherever men meet in shop or 
by the way they engage in financial discussion. Old 
party lines and former issues are in large part ignored. 
Early in the campaign Repubican speakers were disposed 
to give prominence to the tariff question, but this feature 
has largely disappeared. A few Republicans are working 
for the election of Mr. Bryan; while no class is laboring 
more earnestly for his defeat than are the gold standard 
Democrats. Each party seeks to convince the voter that 
dire disaster is impending in case of the success of their 
opponents. The silver party makes much of “ the crime 
of ’73,” and kindred crimes in the Old World. The most 
troublesome proposition that they feel called upon to 
defend is that the free coinage of silver by the United 
States alone will make sixteen ounces of silver equal in 
value to one ounce of gold. The party would probably 
have been stronger had it frankly admitted the possibil- 
ity of silver monometallism as a result of their policy. 
The Republicans have persistently assailed this weak 
point in the position of the enemy. The Republicans 
commit themselves to no definite policy for the settle- 
ment of the standard of value. They neither attack nor 
defend international bimetallism. They do not openly 
advocate the adoption of the gold standard for the world. 
They simply seek to convince the voter that, whatever 
may happen, the interests of this great people are safe in 


their hands. 


deat There has, in the East, been mrch misun- 
From derstanding of the situation in Mr. 
Nebraska. Bryan's home state; and we are glad, 
therefore, to publish the following letter from Pro- 
fessor W. G. Langworthy Taylor, who holds the 
chair of Political Science in the State University of 
Nebraska, and whose letter also, incidentally, throws 
light upon the conditions of the canvass in the 
neighboring state of Colorado: 

The outcome of the presidential campaign so far as the 
state of Nebraska is concerned must be largely a matter 
of conjecture even to the politicians. To the more aca- 
demic observer some points of interest naturally suggest 
themselves. The abundant harvests have taken away 
from the canvass an acerbity which might have reached 
almost any intensity if the unprecedented drought of the 
last two years had continved. Although the people are 
still poor, the impulse to sudden and irrational action in 
masses is thus tempered, and room is cleared for calm 
discussion. It is to be remembered, however, that this 
state is not a large producer of wheat, and that the 
renewed confidence which the advance in wheat must 
give to the states of which that grain is the staple will be 
wanting here; on the other hand, the unusually high 
average intelligence of the population tends to increase 
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the chance for argument. Harangue and appeal to selfish 
motives are not the order of the day, and whatever may 
be the party result of the election, a more valuable result 
for the future of the state of Nebraska is already gained 
in the rising level of intelligent discussion. 

A marked difference in conditions exists between Ne- 
braska and her sister state of Colorado. Colorado is not 


* dependent upon favorable seasons for her industrial pros- 


perity. Her agriculture is carried on by means of irriga- 
tion, and metallurgical operations are not affected by the 
weather. The people’s ideas of their own interests have 
attached them to Mr. Bryan independently of previous 
party affiliations. This, however, isnot true of Colorado 
Springs, which is the home of many owners of gold 
mines. In Nebraska, on the contrary, it is not silver pro- 
duction but failure of all production that has given the 
opportunity for the systematic spread of free silver prop- 
aganda; but several forces besides the good crops now 
appear on the other side. The Republican party exhibits 
an unexpected cohesion. The State Journal, published at 
Lincoln, which has a large circulation throughout the 
state, has conducted a most vigorous and able campaign 
on the financial issue. The Omaha Bee, to whose infla- 
ence the present Populist governor owes his election, has 
returned to the Republican fold. Of course, what merely 
turned the balance in the state election may prove a force 
of little account in the national election—at the same 
time the concensus of journalistic opinion means much as 
an indication of popular sentiment. 

While the people of the cities are extremely anxious to 
keep the state in good credit with the people of the East, 
those tha: support Mr. Bryan are sincere and unselfish in 
their convictions. That his chief support is in the coun- 
try may be inferred from the fact that a walk in Lincoln 
shows a vast majority of McKinley portraits displayed on 
the houses, while a walk in the country exhibits the 
reverse. Mr. Bryan has the Omaha World-Herald at his 
back, and much of the minor press of the state. If the 
fusion of Democrats and Populists be inferred to carry 
the votes that -those parties have cast separately on pre- 
vious occasions, there would be no question of the result. 
It is dangerous, however, to make any prediction when 
one considers the yeomanlike independence of the Ne- 
braska voter. 

Her Majesty Queen Victoria has now 

quan broken all records. No one before her ever 
occupied the English throne for so long a 

period. Henry III., Edward III., George III. and 
Henry VI., whose reigns had been of great length, 
were all distanced on the 23rd of September when 
Queen Victoria passed the mile stone which marked 
the extent of her grandfather’s reign. Her Majesty 
will not complete her sixtieth year of queenship 
until June next; when, if all goes well, there will 
be throughout her world-encircling Empire a cele- 
bration befitting an occasion so auspicious and 
unique. The prayer of the national anthem has 
been answered in her case, with the result that 
there is a much more general disposition to cry 
amen to its sturdy petitions than there was when 
she came to the throne. England has had sixty 
years of her sovereignty and is not satisfied, but 
asks for more. She will never have a better sov- 
ereign, nor one whose reign will leave a more daz- 
zling record in the annals of the race. The English 
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have indeed grown so accustomed to think of their 
monarch as the Queen, that it will be awkward 
when the time comes to speak once again of the 
King. Engiand has prospered so well under its 
female sovereigns that many are disposed to think 
it would be well if she never could have any 
other. 
such an inverted Salic law ; but so great is the 
force of use and wont, and so much more splendid 
have been the national achievements under Eliza- 
beth, Anne and Victoria than under the kings, that 
there would be a distinct sense of satisfaction ex- 
perienced if it could be decreed by the fates that 
for the English throne in the future no man need 
apply. 
It was an event of good omen that the 
ot month in which the Queen thus broke the 
record for length of reign—she had long 
before broken all previous records in every other 
field—found the Czar her honored guest at Bal- 
moral. Up in the Scotch Highlands one roof shel- 
tered the two potentates upon whom destiny has 
conferred the overlordship of the Asiatic continent. 
England and Russia (unlimited) is the name of the 
firm charged with the liquidation of the affairs of 
that bankrupt continent, which once dominated the 
world ; and when the heads of the firm met to talk 
things over in friendly fashion in the holiday home 
of the Queen, all friends of peace and progress re- 





‘*BLESSED ARE THE PEACEMAKERS.”’ 


HER Gracious MAJEsTY: ‘‘ Adieu ! dear kinsman! If we 
but act together, all will be well.” 

“It has been officially announced that the visit of the Em- 
peror and Empress to the Queen at Balmoral will terminate 


Saturday, October 3.°]—From Punch (London). 


Of course no one seriously thinks of passing 
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‘““THE WAR LORD.”’ 


“He, the war lord of a most mighty host, will yet only 
employ his troops in the protection of peace.”—Reference to the 
Czar by the German Emperor at Goérlitz.—From Punch 
(London). 


joiced. What came of it,—whether anything of 
immediate practical result will come of it,—no one 
at this moment can say. But nothing but good 
can come of the deepening and strengthening of 
the intimate personal tie which binds the oldest 
and the youngest occupants of imperial thrones. In 
the intimate and affectionate relations that exist 
between Nicholas II. and his wife, and Queen Vic- 
toria and the Prince of Wales, lies one of the best 
securities for the peace and tranquillity of the 
world. 


France has passed through the thrilling 
experience of welcoming its ally the Au- 
tocrat of all the Russias as if he were the 
virtual Dictator of the Republic. Not so long ago, 
the spectacle of the Czar being received by the 
whole French nation as if he had been a Divine 
Figure from the North delivering a province from 
the yoke of the Turk would have created some 
alarm in Berlin and in London. To-day Europe 
looks on without even a thrill of uneasiness. For 
it is undestood now, even by those who professed 
at first to see in the Franco-Russian entente a 
menace to the peace of the Continent, that it was 
entered into not for war, but for peace. The Kaiser 
indeed is said to have harangued the Czar at Breslau 
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THE CZAR AND HIS FAMILY. 


in this sense. France wished with a passionate 
longing to be afforded an excuse that would satisfy 
her own amour propre for not embarking on the 
long threatened, but always postponed war of re- 
venge. The Russian alliance suited her beyond 
all things else that could have been named. It 
at once made her feel able -to pose as equal in 
power and prestige to her German foe. But at the 
same time it supplied an absolute veto on the war 
which every Frenchman GCreads. Henceforth when 
any patriot howls for the Revanche an extinguisher 
is ready at hand. French Ministers now can say, 
whenever there are any difficulties to be smoothed 
over with Germany, and the Chauvinists clamor 
for war,‘‘ Dear patriots, we are with you, heart and 
soul. If the decision lay with us war could be de- 
clared to-night. But, you see we must consult our 
partner Jorkins at St. Petersburg, and he won’t 
hear of it. Not on any account. Weare awfully 
sorry—quite in despair. But we’ve done our best 
with Jorkins and it’s no go.’’ So the Ministerial 
Spenlow in Paris will not declare war, and the Rus- 
sian Jorkins will maintain his right to the proud 
title of the Prince of the Peace of Europe. 
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It is, however, neither the Queen nor the 
ume _ Czar whose personality has commanded most 
attention this last month. Of all mortals, 
Abdul Hamid has just now succeeded in realizing 
the ambition of Young’s hero, of whom it was writ- 
ten : 

Fain would he make the world his pedestal, 

Mankind the gazers, the sole figure he. 


No other figure has for the month loomed so black 
against the sky. The Sultan, whom Mr. Gladstone 
delights to call the Assassin, but of whom Lord Bea- 
consfield declared ‘‘ his every impulse is good,’’ must 
marvel somewhat at the excitement occasioned by 
what the infidels of the West persist in calling the 
massacres of Constantinople. Similar measures of 
necessary sevérity he has ordered month after month 
any time these last two years, and there has been 
next to nooutcry. Now that he has had a few thou- 
sands of these ‘‘ dogs of Giaours ’’ removed expedi- 
tiously and effectively from the city whose tran- 
quillity they endangered, all England is blazing 
with rhetorical. pyrotechnics, and even the craven 
crew of amhassadors are waxing insolent. It must 
seem very strange to him,—as strange as it would 
seem to Englishmen if the whole American Repub- 
lic were to go into a frenzy of indignation because 
the London police consigned a fresh installment of 
ownerless dogs to the lethal chamber at Battersea. 
The London police have extinguished the lives of 
some 40,000 innocent unfortunate fellow-creatures 





MR. GLADSTONE SPEAKING AT LIVERPOOL ON THE 
ARMENIAN QUESTION, 
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of the canine species in that way this year to the 
great advantage of the metropolis. And nobody in 
America has made a protest. How absurd it would 
be if, after having preserved an imperturbable 
silence over the 40,000, our cousins were to go into 
hysterics over the next batch of 5,000 doomed dogs. 
Such, we may depend upon it, are the reflections of 
Abdul the Damned, Lord Beaconsfield’s Sultan of 
Good Impulses. 


A STRONG APPEAL ! 


“That coercion, which ought long ago to have been applied 
to him (the Sultan), might even now be the means of averting 
another series of massacres, possibly even exceeding those 
which we have already seen "—Extract from Mr. Gladstone's 
le!'cy to Mr. Crossley of Manchester.—From Punch. 


; The great speech made by Mr. Gladstone 
lord 7 > ‘sai 

Rosevery’s at Liverpool in exposition of the duty of 
Retirement. England toward the Armenians, seemed 
to favor immediate and aggressive action by England 
regardless of the attitude of the rest of Europe. It 
is true that Mr. Gladstone explained that the policy 
he advocated must be pursued in such a way as not 
to i.volve England in a war with any of the great 
lowers; but Lord Rosebery, whose position as leader 
©. the Liberal. party has been on many accounts a 
trying and difficult one for him to maintain, found 
in Mr. Gladstone’s speech an excuse for retiring 
from the leadership. Of late he has been devoting 
himself to a study of Robert Burns. The Liberal 
party being out of power and very much in the 
roinority, Lord Rosebery’s retirement isea matter of 
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much less significance than would be the withdrawal 
of a leader actually filling the post of prime minister, 
The Liberals labor under a special disadvantage when 
their leader is in the House of Lords rather than in the 
House of Commons, and nobody has felt this more 
keenly than Lord Rosebery himself. It was expected 
that Sir William Harcourt would succeed to the 
leadership, although nothing was determined upon 
when these pages were closed for the press. What 
England will really do toward the settlement of the 
Eastern question after the floods of talk in which 
that country has been indulging, nobody can tell. 
Everything points, however, to a better understand. 
ing with Russia. It is only through such an under- 
standing that any valuable solution can be arrived 
at. Mr. W. T. Stead, in an article which we publish 
elsewhere, gives a lucid and unsparing analysis of 
the situation, and points out the policy which would 
undoubtedly reflect the most credit upon his country. 


While England was still absorbed 
with the discussion of Mr. Glad 
stone’s speech, Lord Rosebery’s resig- 
nation, and other matters bearing upon the situation 
at Constantinople, it was announced under bold 
headlines by the newspapers of the whole civilized 
world that the United States was about to ‘‘ force 
the Dardanelles ’’ with a war ship, in order to bring 
the Sultan to terms after his long delay in settling 
various claims for damages to property owned by 
American citizens in the Armenian district and other 
parts of Asia Minor. The fact was that our govern- 
ment had determined to send the small cruiser 
Bancroft to Constantinople, to be at the service of 
the American minister and to perform the same 
offices that are rendered by the single vessel which 
each of the great European powers is allowed to 
have in the Bosphorus. Several of our war ships 


The ‘‘ Bancroft"’ 
at Constantinople. 


A DAY OVER THE ARMENIAN COVERS. 


SQUIRE H-Ro-RT: “ Hallo, Rosebery ! You ought to have 
been out with us.” 

LoRD R-s-B-RY: ‘‘Um! I don’t seem to care about it. The 
weather's so uncertain.”—From Punch. 
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have been assembled at Smyrna, and our govern- 
ment has for some time been closely watching the 
Turkish situation with a view to the rescue, so far 
as possible, of American missionaries in case of fur- 
ther and still more serious disturbances. It has for 
some time seemed to us that our administration 
ought to have made peremptory demands upon the 
Porte to pay indemnity for the wanton outrages 
that have been perpetrated against the rights of 
person and property of our American educators and 
missionaries in Asia Minor; and that these demands, 
if not complied with, should have been followed by 
an ultimatum and formidable naval preparations. 
Such an action on the part of the United States 
would, in our judgment, have resulted in a European 
intervention to save the Armenians. 


The last month witnessed an official cere- 

oe mony in Hungary, as a part of the cele- 
bration of the millenial year, which 
advertised to the world the successful completion 
of the great engineering undertaking which has 
freed the Danube from its iron gates. A canal, five 
miles long, has been blasted out of the rocky bed of 
the river, rendering it possible for steamers to pass 
up and down with safety, where formerly the pas- 
sage could only be made with the utmost difficulty 
and danger. Six years’ constant labor sufficed to 
rid the channel of obstructions which have been the 
dread of sailors for many centuries. But the chief 
importance of the operation lies in the fact that it 
increases to Austria-Hungary the importance of her 
great Danubian waterway, the mouths of which are 
the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles. The significance 
of the event was emphasized by the reception ac- 
corded to the Emperor-King, Francis Joseph, in 
Roumania, and by the not less notable omission to 
invite the Prince of Bulgaria to the festivities. 
Roumania lies like a long breakwater of Latin rubble 
between the Slavonic seas in Russia and the Balkans. 


The What would it cost, one wonders, to 
Occupation of have similar navigable canals through 
Dongola. + the cataracts of the Nile? 1f all the 
money spent in Soudan wars had been used for that 
purpose, Khartoum would at this moment be as 
accessible to civilization as Cairo. Unfortunately 
the soldier and not the engineer is still the pioneer 
along the Upper Nile. Last month the soldier, it 
must be admitted, did his work effectively enough. 
General Kitchener with his river steamers and 
16,000 men of the Egyptian army struck his long 
expected blow at the Khalifa’s force. The battle, 
if such it can be called, was fought on September 
19. The Dervishes held the west bank of the river, 
which they had lined with rifle pits and protected by 
artillery. General Kitchener and his army were on 
the eastern bank out of range. The gunboats, ad- 
vancing, were met with a storm of shot and shell. 
The latter, however, did not burst, being carefully 
served without fuses by the gunners, who were 
captives in chains compelled to work the guns by 
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ARCHBISHOP MARTINELLI, 


Cardinal Satolli’s successor as Papal Delegate to the United 
States. 


threats of instant death. The boats replied ard 
retired, then advanced and retired again, watched 
meanwhile with eager impatience by the army com- 
pulsorily inactive on the other bank. After a time 
a ford was discovered by which it was found possible 
to carry a battery of artillery to an island in mid- 
stream which commanded the Dervishes’ position. 
Its arrival decided the fight. After afew rounds 


the Dervishes, whose leader had been wounded, were ' 


in full flight, and the road to Dongola was clear. 
The gunboats went on at once, and were speedily fol- 
lowed by General Kitchener and his men, who are 
now in occupation of the fertile province, within 
three hundred miles of Khartoum. Their arrival 
was hailed with enthusiasm by the natives, who 
have been harried for years by the Khalifa, and 
General Kitchener felt so secure that he at once 
sent the South Staffordshire regiment back to Cairo. 
What he will do next he himself will decide, and 
the success he has already achieved will probably 
tempt him to feel southward to Khartoum. 


Mr. Rhodes + Would seem probable that Engjand 
and His _— will reach Khartoum from the rorth 
Kingdom. before Mr. Rhodes gets through from 
the south to Uganda. The Matabele are, however, 
surrendering, and Rhodesia will before Iong be as 
tranquil as Natal. Marvelous indeed has been tue 
unshaken confidence with which Mr. Rhodes has 
succeeded in inspiring the Rhodesians. It is told in 
the school-books as a proof of the indomitable fait ; 
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of the Romans in the ultimate triumph of the Re- 
public that the ground on which Hannibal’s army 
was encamped found a ready purchaser in Rome in 
the darkest hours of the Republic’s misfortunes. 
The same faith abounds in Rhodesia. There also 
they never despair. The price of real estate in the 
regions overrun by rebels has not fallen. Values, 
indeed, have gone up during the war. Speculators 
in ‘Stands ’’ in Bulawayo have sold for thousands 
what last year they bought for hundreds. Neither 
rinderpest nor rebellion has shaken the faith of these 
pioneers in the value of the land which Mr. Rhodes 
saved for the British Empire. But the Rhodesians, 
black and white alike, know no other king but 
Rhodes. His prestige seems to shine all the brighter 
in Bulawayo because of the clouds which overhang 
it elsewhere. 


American Catholics have been welcom- 
ing Archbishop Martinelli, the successor 
of Cardinal Satolli as the Pope’s repre- 
sentative in this country, and have been saying fare- 
well to Cardinal Satolli with many sincere expres- 
sions of esteem. So far as appearances go, the 
presence of the papal ablegate has thus far contribu- 
ted somewhat toward harmony in the American 


The American 
Catholics. 


BISHOP JOHN J. KEANE, 
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church, though it has also apparently detracted 
somewhat from the independence and the essentially 
American spirit which had seemed to be gaining 
dominance in the affairs of the Catholic church in 
this country. The presence here of the Pope’s repre- 
sentative makes the interference of Rome in affairs 
that pertain purely to the American branch of the 
church more easy and therefore more frequent. For 
exainple, the rector of the Catholic University at 
Washington, Bishop John J. Keane, was last month 
removed from his post at the head of that institution 
by peremptory order from Rome, to the great sur- 
prise of American Catholics and the American edu- 
cational world. The order for Dr. Keane’s retirement 
was full of personal compliments; and no reason 
was offered except that the policy favored at Rome 
is a rapid rotation in such an office as the head of a 
University. But the Pope’s action had an arbitrary 
appearance that goes somewhat against the Ameri- 
can grain. The University at Washington was 
established solely upon American initiative, without 
any aid from Rome, Dr. Keane being its most active 
promoter, and Dr. Keane’s personal influence secur- 
ing practically all of the money. It seems to be the 
prevailing opinion that the University rector has 
suffered from the fact that his leaning is toward the 
so-called liberal or American wing of the Catholic 
church in the United States. The new papal dele- 
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gate, Monsignor Martinelli, was for a long time the 
head of the Augustinian order of monks, and in that 
capacity has visited America on a former occasion. 
He speaks English fairly well, and brings with him 
some knowledge of American conditions. 


Within the month covered by our 
ae obituary list, three Englishmen of 

great eminence, all of them men of 
letters, in different fields, have ended their earthly 
Inbors. The Rev. Dr. Benson, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and official head of the Church of England, 
who died on October 11, was appointed archbishop 
in 1882 by Mr. Gladstone on the death of Dr. Tait. 
Dr. Benson as a young man won high bonors as a 
scholar at Cambridge University, was afterward a 
master at Rugby, and then for many years served 
as the head-master of Wellington College. He was 


made bishop of Truro in 1876. 
Our readers may expect some- 
thing further concerning his 
career next month. The death of 
the archbishop occurred suddenly 
while he was attending service in 
the little Hawarden church at 
the home of Mr. Gladstone, whose 
guest he was at the time. The 
other two Englishmen whose 
deaths attracted wide attention 
last month were William Morris 
and George Du Maurier. William 
Morris was a poet of a very high 
order, and but for his extreme 
socialistic views might well have 
succeeded Tennyson as poet lau- 
reate. He-was also an artist and 
an eminent leader of that group 
of modern Englishmen who have 
endeavored to teach England the 
application of the principles of 
decorative art to practical indus- 
atry. In our ‘* Leading Articles 
of the Month”’ will be found an 
account of William Morris’ work- 
shop or factory. George Du 
Maurier had within two or three 
years attained affluence and fame 
by virtue of the unexpected suc- 
cess of his novels. He had lived 
a long lifeas an artist and illus- 
trator, most of his work having 
gone into the pages of Punch. 
He was not a great artist, but he 
was a remarkably keen observer, 
of social life, and his drawings, 
covering a period of many years, 
form a graphic history of English 
society from the standpoint of 
a gentle satirist It may likely 
enough turn out that Du Mau- 
rier’s suddenly acquired reputa- 
tion as the author of ‘‘ Trilby”’ and certain other 
novels, may die away almost as quickly as it arose ; 
but his fame as a caricaturist and illustrator will 
survive for along time. Mr. Ernest Knaufft, else- 
where in this number, tells in an ‘illustrated article 
the story of Du Maurier’s artistic career. 





Other Among other eminent foreigners who 
Deaths in the passed away during the last thirty days 

nn were Baron de Geer, the great Swedish 
statesman, and General Louis Jules Trochu, the 
French officer who won great prominence as the 
Governor of Paris and Commander-in-chief of the 
forces which defended that city after the battle of 
Sedan, in the Franco-Prussian war. On the same 
day died M. Victor de Lesseps, the son of the great 
French engineer. 
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RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


(From September 21 to October 18, 1896.) 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN, 


September 22.—Generals Palmer and Buckner are noti- 
fied of their nominations to the presidency and vice- 
presidency, respectively, by the National Democratic 
party, at a great meeting in New York City. 

September 24.—Two Republican conventions and one 
Democratic are held in Utah ; the silver Republicans in- 
dorse the Bryan electors.... New York ‘‘ Sound Money” 
Democrats nominate Daniel G. Griffin for Governor and 
Frederick W. Hinrichs for Lieutenant-Governor. 

September 25.—William J. Bryan addresses a great 
crowd on Boston Common. 

September 26.—George Fred. Williams is nominated 
for Governor of Massachusetts by two Democratic con- 
ventions and one Populist ; the ‘‘Sound Money’’ Demo- 
crats nominate Frederick O. Prince..... John Boyd 
Thacher declines the Democratic nomination for Gov- 
ernor of New York. 

September 28.—The New York Democratic State Com- 
mittee selects Wilbur F. Porter to run for Governor in 
place of John Boyd Thacher. 

September 29.—The Rhode Island Legislature meets in 
special session.... William J. Bryan addresses a Tam- 
many mass meeting in New York City. 

September 30.—Colorado Republicans nominate George 
W. Allen for Governor, and adopt resolutions favoring 
the election of McKinley and Hobart. 

October 1.— Massachusetts Republicans nominate 
Roger Wolcott for Governor. 

October 3.—William J. Bryan’s letter accepting the 
Populist nomination for the Presidency is published. 

October 5.—In the Connecticut town elections the Re- 
publicans make large gains....The Canadian Parliament 
is prorogued. 

October 6.—Arthur Sewall’s letter accepting the Dem- 
ocratic nomination for Vice-President is published.... 
The Democrats carry Florida by a reduced plurality. 

October 7.—The Democrats carry the Georgia election 
by a majority of 30,000..... The Vermont Legislature 
meets. 

October 8.—The New York State League of Republi- 
can Clubs holds its annual convention. 

October 9.—The twenty-fifth anniversary of the great 
Chicago fire is celebrated in that city ; 75,000 men take 
part in a *‘Sound Money”’’ parade....President Cleve- 
land returns to Washington. 

October 12.—Archbishop Ireland makes public a state- 
ment urging citizens to vote against the Chicago plat- 
form and candidates. 

October 14.—A fusion is announced between the Dem- 
ocrats and Populists of Arkansas by which the Populists 
are to have three electors and the Democrats five. 

October 16.—The New York Court of Appeals affirms 
the right of the ‘‘ National Democrats’ to the use of 


, their party name on the official ballot. 


October 17.—Governor Altgeld of Illinois addresses a 
great mass meeting in New York City on the political 
issues of the hour. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN. 
September 21.—The Governor of the Philippines issues 


a decree confiscating the property of insurgents. 
September 23.—Dongola is occupied by the British 


troops....Queen Victoria’s reign becomes the longest in 
the history of Great Britain. 

September 24.—Mr. Gladstone addresses a great anti- 
Turkish meeting in Liverpool. 

September 26.—Elections for members of the second 
chamber of the Swedish Diet show large Liberal gains ; 
a Social Demccrat is elected a member. 

September 29.—Alderman Fandel Phillips is elected 
Lord Mayor of London. 

October 5.—The session of the Hungarian Diet at Bud- 
apest is ended. 

October 6.—The Legislature of British Guiana grants 
a concession for a railway through the disputed terri- 
tory to the Barima gold fields. 

October 7.—Lord Rosebery resigns the leadership of 
the British Liberal party. 

October 9.—Lord Rosebery, in a speech at Edinburgh, 
gives his reasons for retiring from the leadership of the 
British Liberal party. 

October 15.—The French Government releases from 
prison the alleged ‘‘ dynamiter” Tynan. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


September 22.—The Czar and Czarina of Russia arrive 
in England, and are the guests of Queen Victoria. 

September 25.—Great Britain makes a demand on 
France for the extradition of P. J. Tyran, the alleged 
“ dynamiter.”’ 

September 26.—The Chinese ports of Foochow and 
Hangchow are opened as treaty ports, in accordance 
with the treaty of Shimoneseki. 

September 28.—The Porte issues a statement declaring 
the alarm in Constantinople to be wholly due to the 
British agitation against the Sultan. 

September 30.—The commercial treaty between France 
and Italy in formally signed in Paris. 

October 1.—Cuban officers bearing dispatches and at- 
tempting to land surreptitiously in Jamaica are arrested. 
fcr violating quarantine laws. 

October 4.—The Porte requests the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment to expel unemployed Armenians from that coun- 
try. 

October 5.—The Czar and Czarina of Russia arrive im 
France and are received by President Faure. 

October 6.—The Czar and Czarina are welcomed in 
Paris with great enthusiasm. 

October %H-Tite Czar reviews the French troops at 
Chalons, « . 

a INDUSTRIAL, COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL 

y DOINGS. 

‘September 21.—The Central Canada Exhibition is 
opened at Ottawa by Premier Laurier....Strikers at 
Leadville, Col., attack the mine houses, and are driven 
back with some loss of life. 

September 22.—The annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association begins in St. Louis. 

September 23.—The property of the Reading Railroad 
and Coal and Iron Companies is sold under foreclosure 
to a representative of the reorganization....Strike lead- 
ers in Leadviile, Col., are arrested and the city is placed 
under martial law. 

September 25:—The Atchison and Rock Island rail- 
roads withdraw from the Western Freight Association. 
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September 26.—The county commissioners of Barber 
County, Kansas, issue a circular to bondholders stating 
that the county is unable to pay bonds or interest ; the 
bonded debt of the county is $600,000. 

September 27.—The formal opening of the Danube to 
navigation at the Iron Gates, between Hungary and 
Servia, takes place with ceremonies in which Emperor 
Francis Joseph and the Kings of Roumania and Servia 
take part. 

September 28.—The factory of the American Sewiag 
Machine Company in Philadelphia, the Pepperell and 
Laconia mills at Biddeford, Me.; three of the Boston 
Manufacturing Company’s mills at Waltham, Mass., em- 
ploying 3,000 men; the Amoskeag Company’s mills at 
Manchester, N. H.. employing 8,000 hands; the Otis 
Company’s cloth mills in Ware, Mass., and other manu- 
facturing plants in the East, are started on full time.... 
All the train-dispatchers on the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way system are ordered to strike....The International 
Cigarmarkers’ Union meets in annual session at Detroit 
....The Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners meets in 
Cleveland....Five hundred dock laborers in Hamburg, 
Germany, strike....John Wanamaker buys the store and 
stock of Hilton, Hughes & Co. in New York City. 

October 1.—The first authorized quotation of gold 
against bank bills in Havana shows 11 per cent. premium 
on gold. 

October 5.—The York Mills of Saco, Me., employing 
1,600 hands, start on full time. 

October 7.—The Canadian Pacific train-dispatchers’ 
strike is declared off, and the men return to work. 

October 9.—A steamer clears from San Francisco for 
Calcutta with 135,000 bushels of wheat. 

October 10.—A steady upward movement in the price 
of wheat and a downward movement in silver are noted 
in all the great markets. 


October 17.—On the Chicago market wheat is quoted 
at 748¢c....Silver bullion is quoted at 65}{c. per ounce. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH, 


September 21.—The Australian cricket players win the 
first match of the series at Philadelphia. 

September 22.—The Women’s Congress is opened in 
Berlin. 

September 23.—Meetings to denounce the Armenian 
atrocities are held throughout Great Britain. 

September 24.—Colonel Kitchener, Sirdar of the 
Egyptian Army, is made a Major-General. 

September 26.—The Peary expedition arrives at Syd- 
ney, C. B., from Greenland,...The International Anti- 
Masonic Congress meets in Vienna. 

September 27.—Li Hung Chang arrives at Yokohama 
and re-embarks for China....The main building of Mount 
Holyoke College is destroyed by fire, at a loss of about 
$200,000. 

September 29.—The town of Cedar. Keys, Fla., is de- 
stroyed by a tidal wave, with great loss of life....In 
Savannah, Ga., Washington, D. C., and elsewhere, 
storms cause great damage....The National Prison 
Congress meets in Milwaukee. 

September 30.—Agrarian riots occur in Northern and 
Central India. , 

October 1.—Iowa begins her semi-centennial celebra- 
tion of her admission to statehood. 

October 3.—The Most Rev. Sebastian Martinelli, Papal 
Delegate to the United States, arrives in New York 
City. 


October 4.—Cardinal Satolli announces that he relin- 
quishes the office of Papal Ablegate in the United 
States ; Bishop Keane announces his resignation of the 
rectorship of the Catholic University at Washington. 

October 5.—The Philadelphia cricket players win the 
third series of matches with the Australians. 

October 7.—Bishop Walker of North Dakota is elected 
Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Western New York, to 
succeed the late Bishop Coxe. 

October 8.—A terrific gale sweeps the coasts of England 
and Wales ; many lives are lost. 

October 9.—Celebration of ‘‘ Chicago Day.”’ 

October 11.—Storms on the Atiantic coast do much 
damage to shipping. . 

October 12.—The annual congress of the German 
Socialist party is opened in Sieblichen. 


OBITUARY. 


September 21.—Rt. Hon. George Denman, formerly 
Judge of the Queen’s Bench, 76....Archdeacon Farell. 

September 22.—Katharina Klafsky, prima-donna, 31. 
... Hon. P. P. Gillen, M. P., Commissioner of Crown 
Lands, South Australia. 

September 23.—Sir John Eric Erichsen, British sur- 
geon, 78....Gilbert Louis Duprez, celebrated French 
tenor, 89....Elbridge G. Blunt, who was associated with 
John Brown in conducting the ‘underground rail- 
way,” 71. 

September 24.—Andrew J. Poppleton, an Omaha pio- 
neer, 66....Baron Louis Gerhard de Geer of Finspang, 
eminent Swedish statesman, 78....General Mexia, Mexi- 
can statesman....Sir George Henry Humphry, professor 
of surgery at Cambridge, Eng., 76. 

September 26.—William J. Whitney, professor of his- 
tory in Drury College, Springfield, Mo., 30....Edward 
Lavington Oxenham, British Consul! in China. 

September 27.—-Prof. Davis Garber of Miihlenberg 
College, Pa., 57....Sir George Morrison, 45....Fred. 
Barnard, English illustrator, 50....Paul Kalligas, a cele- 
brated Greek jurist. 

September 28.—Thomas Hawkins, oldest member of 
West Virginia Legislature, 74. 

September 30.—Dr. George D. Cox, journalist and 
novel-writer, 53. 

October 3.—William Morris, the English poet, 62. 

October 5.—Mrs. Charles Darwin, widow of the scien- 
tist....: TIenry Byron Reed, M.P., 41. 

October 7.—Gen. Louis Jules Trochu, veteran of the 
Franco-Prussian War, 81.... Victor de Lesseps, son of 
the great French engineer, 48.... William Edwards, 
fourth Baron Kensington, 61. 

October 8.—George Du Maurier, artist, illustrator and 
novelist, 62...... Gen. George A. Sheridan of Louisiana, 
56. 

October 9.—Cardinal di Ruggiero, 80....Baron von 
Miller of Australia....Ex-Gov. Silas Woodson of Mis- 
souri. 

October 10.—Ex-Gov. Levi K. Fuller of Vermont, 55. 
....Prof. J. J Blaisdell of Beloit College, Wisconsin. 

October 11.—The Most Rev. Edward White Benson, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, 66....Rev. Crosby H. Wheeler, 
D.D., American missionary to Kharput, Turkey. 

October 14.—Ex-United States Senator Thomas W. 
Ferry of Michigan, 69. 

October 17.—Henry E. Abbey, theatrical manager. 

October 18.—Horace Rublee, editor of the Milwaukee 
Sentinel, 67. 

















CURRENT POLITICS IN CARICATURE. 
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IT IS THE BIG HUMBUGS, 
And not the gold bugs, that are bothering our farmers. 
From Judge (New York). 
BRYAN TOLD THE WESTERN FARMERS 
THAT PRICES WOULD ADVANCE UNDER »\- 
FREE SILVER — THAT THE PURCHASING 
POWER.OF OUR. PRESENT. DOLLAR 1S 
; TOO GREAT. 


But HE'TELLS THE EASTERN WORKINGMER 
THAT PRICES WILL NOT ADVANCE UNDER 
FREE SILVER’= THAT OUR COUNTRY 1S 
STRONG ENOUGH TO MAKE A SILVER DOLLAR, 
UNDER FREE COINAGE WORTH AS MUCH 

AS A GOLD DOLLAR. 
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IS THE TRUTH IN HIM. 
From The Press (New York). 
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MY FAVORITE FLOWER—THE GOLDEN ROD. 
From The Herald (New York). 
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THE RASHNESS OF YOUTH. 


LITTLE WILLIE: ‘ He couldn't do that to two big men like 
me and you, Uncle Sam. Let’s tackle him !” 


Copyright, 1896, Harper’s Weekly (New York). 


WILLIE IN WONDERLAND, 


Wheat jumps up and silver down. Can this be the enemies’ 
country ? 


Copyright, 1896, Harper’s Weekly (New York). 
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THE HORRIBLE EXAMPLE, 


Mr. McKINLEY (lecturing) : ‘‘ My dear hearers, this sad case 
shows the dangers and evils of free silver. By voting for free 
silver this promising youth ruined whatever chance he had of 
being elected president of the goldbug ticket. Oh, my dear 
friends,” etc., etc.—From The National Bimetallist (Chicago.) 












IF WE UNDERSTAND IT. 


These two good, old souls are merely — to fetch up the 
rear and push.—From The Dispatch (Chicago) 











THE BLIND LEADIé 





Issued by the American Press Association. 








I AM CONFIDENT THE WORKINGMEN ARE WITH US, 
From the Journal (New York). 
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‘THE WRITING ON THE WALL. 








THE WRITING ON THE WALL. 
Issued by the American Press Association. 
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ALL THAT JS LEFT. 


“ For I’m the Crew and the Captain Bold 
And the Cook of the Popocratic Brig— 

And the Midship Mite 

And the Bo’son Tight 





And the Crew of the Captain's Gig.” 
From the Commercial Advertiser (New York). 








The Free Silver Leaders Go Into the Prophecy Business and 
Claim Everything on the Map. 
From the Record (Chicago). 
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THE OLD, OLD STORY. 


** “Will you walk into my parlor ?° said a spider to a fly, 
‘*Tis the prettiest little parlor that ever you did spy.’” 


From. the Commercial Advertiser (New York). 








UNCLE SAM: “ Food for thought, Mr. Farmer.” 
From The Telegram (New York). 





ENTRANCE OF THE VILLAIN. 
From The Times (Washington, D. C.). 





THE PACE THAT KILLS, 

‘“What do you say, Maria? This horse slower than old 
sound money ? Why she’s going a mile a minute. All I've 
had to do was to set the mile-posts closer together.” 

From The World (New York). 
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THEIR ARGUMENT MISSES FIRE. 


BANKER AND LIFE INSURANCE PRESI- 
DENT (in pathetic double snuffle): My dear 
sir, you won't vote for free silver and the 
cutting in two of the bank balance and insur- 
ance policy, will you ? 

DESPAIRING WORKER: Gentlemen, I’m 
less worried about bank balances and insur- 
ance policies than Iam about getting work 
to support my family. 


From The National Bimetallist (Chicago). 
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INLEYS FIRST SPEECH OF THE CAMPAIGN 
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AND THE SILVER KNIGHTS ANSWER, 





From Sound Money, the Organ of Coxey’s Commonweal (Massillon, Ohio). 
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TAKING THE GOLD CURE, 


It’s a bitter dose for this patient, but what can a poor candidate 
do when he’s mortgaged to the doctor ? 


From The Post-Dispatch (St. Louis, Mo.). 





IRRIGATION AS PRACTICED IN ILLINOIS, 
From The Post Dispatch (St. Louis, Mo.). 














THE GREATEST EXCURSION AGENT ON EARTH, 
From The Republican (Denver, Col.). 
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BRYAN ACCEPTS ALL OF THE CHICAGO PLANKS, 
From The Dispatch (Pittsburgh). 
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UNCLE SAM: “What! Get into a thing like that becauso 
you say itis allright? Not this year, my boy.” 
From The Press (New York). 
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The Silver Wave has Receded and left the Popocratic Fish 
High and Dry. 


THE SILVER MAGNATE’S GREAT SCHEME. 
From Judge (New York), From The World (New York). 
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THE SLIDING SCALE, 
From Judge (New York). 
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DUBIOUS. 

‘““What awful poor wages they get in all those free silver countries, John!” 

“ That’s so, wife, but the politicians say it will be different in America.” 

“T wouldn't take any chances on it, John. It’s easy to lower wages and hard to raise them. Politicians will tell you any- 
thing to get votes. We know there was guod wages when we had protection. We could never buy clothes and food for the 
children on what they get in those free silver countries, could we?” 

From Wasp (San Francisco, Cal.). 
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A SUGGESTION FOR THE 53-CENT DOLLAR. 
From The Press \New York). 


‘* And when he sowed, some seeds fell by the wayside, and the fowls came and de- 
voured them up.” 


From Leslie’s Weekly (New York). 


US vs; U.4S. 


$$ On 
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FISHERMAN BRYAN AND THE BAD GENI, 
From The Chronicle (San Francisco, Cal.). 


THE DANGER WHICH THREATENS THE LIVES 
AND LIBERTY OF THE DEAR ONES OF THE 
LABORING MAN, From The World (New York). 


From The Herald-Advertiser (Sparta, Wis.). - 


THE MOST TROUBLESOME INFANTS (STATES) IN ALL CHRISTENDOM. 
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GRASPING AT THE SHADOW AND LOSING THE SUBSTANCE. 


m Qiew York), 


SVENGALI AND TRILBY UP TO DATE, 
From The Telegram (New York). 





“@nE PASSING OF DAVID.”’ 
From The Herald (New York). From The Herald (New York). 
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A SUMMING-UP OF THE VITAL ISSUES OF 1896. 


BY LYMAN ABBOTT. 


*T°HE editor of the Review or REVIEWS asks me 

to give its readers some thoughts on the issues 
of the present political campaign—thoughts which, 
coming at the end of the long debate, may serve 
somewhat the purpose of the judge’s charge after 
the advocates’ speeches are over, presenting the 
points in dispute in a judicial and non-partisan, 
though not in an absolutely impartial, spirit. The 
latter it would be an affectation for any intelligent 
American to assume. On what appears to me to be 
the most important issues in this campaign my sym- 
pathies are unfeignedly with the Republican plat- 
form; but they are those of one who believes quite 
as earnestly in that portion of the platform which 
calls for bimetallism through international action 
as for that portion of it which would postpone the 
further coinage of silver until international action 
can be secured. 

THE FINANCIAL ISSUE. 


The three great parties, the Republican, the Na- 
tional Democratic and the Democratic, present three 
distinct financial platforms, clearly discriminated. 
The National Democratic party advocates gold mono- 
metallism, the Republican party international bi- 
metallism, the Democratic party the free coinage of 
silver at a ratio of 16 to 1, without waiting for the 
co-operation of other nations. In considering the 
issue thus presented a clear definition of terms is 
first necessary. 

WHAT IS A GOLD STANDARD? 

A standard of values in currency is very different 
from a standard of measurements in dry goods. It 
is misleading to argue analogically from one to the 
other—the imagined analogy does not exist. In 
order to securea uniform measurement of dry goods 
the state determines what shall be the length of a 
yard. It then puts at some convenient place a stick 
of the required length, and all men who are selling 
dry goods are compelled under severe {penalties to 
conform their yardsticks to this established stand- 
ard. But every dry goods merchant makes his own 
yardstick and makes as many as he likes. If the 
standard dollar were analogous to the standard yard- 
stick the government would make a gold dollar or a 
silver dollar of a certain degree of fineness, and 
would permit all men everywhere to coin gold and 
silver dollars and put them freely into circulation, 
only requiring that the dollars so coined should be 
of that degree of fineness which had been deter- 
mined on by the government. This is, perhaps, a 
conceivable method of providing currency, but it is 
not the metnod pursued among civilized nations. 


On the contrary, the government alone coins money. 

+ is a penal offense for any one else to coin money. 
The standard dollar isnot merely a kind of dollar 
to which other dollars must conform; it is the only 
dollar the use of which is permitted in the com- 
munity. What we mean, then, by a gold standard 
dollar is this: A certain amount of gold of a certain 
degree of fineness, provided exclusively by the gov- 
ernment, which any one who possesses any other 
form of recognized currency, as a check, a note or a 
bank bill, can, without expense, get in exchange for 
that currency. There must therefore be enough of 
the gold thus coined to furnish a. basis for the paper 
or-credit currency; that is, somuch gold that it will 
be possible for those who are engaging in commer- 
cial transactions to get, on demand, the coin in 
exchange for the paper with which, for the most 
part, the transactions will be carried on. If the 
quantity of coin is inadequate for this purpose 
one of two things happens. Either the difficulty of 
getting the necessary amount of coin causes it to 
rise in value as compared with other world products, 
or, in other words, causes all other world products 
to fall in value as compared with coin, or else the 
credit system is too large for the coin basis on which 
it is founded, becomes, as it is said, inflated, and is 


subject to periedical derangement, due toa fear that — 


the coin cannot ve secured in exchange for the paper 
substitute. 

By gold monometallism is meant a system which 
makes gold the only standaxa—that is; the only coin 
on which the world’s currency is pased, the »nly 
coin which the world is willing to accept in exchaage 
for its paper promises. The bimetallist’s objection 
to the gold standard is due to his conviction that th 
supply of gold in the world has proved totally inade 
quate for this purpose. The business of cecnianaias 
nations has grown more rapidly than population. I 
has grown in expedition as well as in volume; tha 
is to say, there are many more transactions, rela 









tively to the population, in a year than there were) 


formerly. And this multiplication of transaction: 
requires a commensurate multiplication of currency. 
But the supply of gold has not kept pace with this 
increase in the commercial transactions of the world. 
Indeed, Mr. Giffen, who is one of the best financial 
authorities, affirmed a few years ago;that the supply 
of gold from the mines was only enough to keep 
pace with the demand for gold for commercial pur- 
poses, jewelry and the like. If this be true, then 
the amount of coin available for a standard has re: 
mained unchanged, while the demand for it has 
greatly increased. 
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It is absolutely certain that the provision of gold 
has not increased in proportion to either population, 
wealth or the demands of commerce. As a conse 
quence of this relative diminution of the supply of 
gold, both the results mentioned above have ensued. 

Gold has appreciated, or, in other words, prices 
have fallen. It is true that just at this time the price 
of wheat is rising. it is true, as Carl Schurz has 
shown, that the fall in prices has not been steady 
and uniform. If the bimetallist supposed that 
changes in prices were effected only by change in 
the value of gold, the articles of the Evening Post 
and the statements of Carl Schurz would be conclu- 
sive against his belief. But he is not so ignorant of 
economic law as to entertain the belief which is 
attributed to him: What he does think is that the 
rise in the valve of goid, because of the increased 
demand upon it, has been one very effective cause 
in producing fall in prices. His opinion is based on 
two very simple facts. First, that for a quarter of 
a century—probably a much longer period—prior to 
1870 the products of the world’s industries main- 
tained anearly uniform level, which may be roughly 
expressed by the figures 95—100; that in 1870 the 
demonetization of silver began, and that there has 
gone on since that time, all over the world, a general 
fall in prices, affecting, though not with absolute 
uniformity, the great food products, both vegetable 
and animal; the great minerals, as coal, iron, lead, 
copper, etc., and the great textiles. both cotton and 
woolen, until in 1896 we have reached the lowest 
price known for many years, represented by the 
figure 59. In other words, there has been a general 
though not an absolutely uniform fall in prices of 
over 40 per cent. in the quarter of a century since 
the demonetization of silver began. No other 
cause,—neither tariff laws, better machinery, 
cheaper transportation, nor overproduction, has 
had so world-wide an influence, affecting at once 
all productions and all communities, as to account 
for this world-wide fall in prices. 

While thus gold monometallism has produced 
depreciation in all values by the appreciation of the 
standard employed to measure them, it has also pro- 
duced a dangerously inflated credit system. As 
there is not gold enough for currency, nor even gold 
enough to furnish a solid basis for currency, cur- 
rency in various forms is issued without any adequate 
basis. This unnatural inflation raises prices, stimu- 
lates overconfidence, tends to overproduction, over- 
trading and extravagance. Then some occurrence, 
such as the failure of a great banking house like the 
Barings to get the gold on demand to meet its obli- 
gations, awakens a well grounded fear in every 
banker and trader lest he also may fail to get the 
gold on his demand for the currency he possesses, 
and the whole aérial structure, built on credit, with 
a wholly inadequate foundation, collapses. Banks 
refuse to discount notes, prudent men to lend their 
money or to give their credit, failure follows failure 
in a great commercial panic, with its consequent dis- 
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tress. These commercial crises recur under a gold 
monometallic system periodically, and no personal 
sagacity is adequate to guard against them. An 
inflated credit system operates automatically in 
exactly the wrong way. When there is too much 
currency times appear prosperous, over confidence 
is a result, and overexpansion of credit incites to a 
further expansion. When the crash comes and panic 
ensues, as a necessary result the currency is con- 
tracted and the very process of contraction enhances 
the panic and causes still further contraction. Thus 
when the currency ought to contract it expands, 
and when it ought to expand it contracts. Such, 
very briefly stated, are the reasons which lead many 
of the wisest and most scientific financial thinkers 
in both hemispheres to believe that gold is a totally 
inadequate basis for the world’s commerce. They 
propose, instead, gold and silver as a joint or double 
standard. Those who entertain this opinion are 
bimetallists. 
WHAT IS BIMETALLISM ? 

Bimetallism is the concurrent use of the coins of 
the two metals, gold and silver, at a fixed rela- 
tive value, as the standard of all other values, each 
metal being equally a legal tender for any amount. 
Under a bimetallic system the paper currency is a 
promise to pay either gold or silver at the option of 
the payer, and any debtor may pay his debt in either 
metal as he may choose. The argument against 
bimetallism is in brief that the value of gold and 
silver, like that of all other commodities, is fixed by 
demand and supply ; that the debtor will always 
choose to pay his debts in the cheaper metal ; that 
the cheaper metal will drive out the dearer one, 
and that bimetallism will always be some form of 
monometallism, though it may alternate in success- 
ive years or epochs, gold being at one time and sil- 
ver at another the basis of currency. The answer. 
of the bimetallist is, that the demand for gold and 
silver for currency is so overwhelmingly in excess of 
the demand for commercial purposes, that an agree- 
ment by the commercial nations of the world to use 
both metals equally at a fixed ratio, for purposes of 
currency, will itself create such a demand as will 
practically determine their bullion value. He ad- 
mits that there will be some fluctuations, but he in- 
sists that economic philosophy and economie history 
combine to prove that the fluctuations will be far 
less than if the currency is based either on silver or 
on gold alone. As an illustration of this principle— 
for in this article there is only space for illustration, 
not for demonstration—is urged the fact that under 
the bimetallic system of the Latin Union, ‘ through- 
out the period 1816-1880, gold and silver coins were 
accepted for all practical purposes at the ratio fixed 
by law ; and the efficacy of the bimetallic ratio is 
proved by the fact that the immense increase in the 
supplies of gold produced no sensible disturbance in 
the relative value of the two metals.” * 


~*The Royal Coinage Commission of 1886. uoted here 
from a synopsis of the final report, London, ea9” 
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Whether the bimetallist’s view is correct or not, 
it is entertained by too many and too eminent polit- 
ical economists to be cavalierly discarded as the 
product of folly or ignorance. What the author of 
the article ‘‘ Money’ in the Encyclopadia Britan- 
nica says respecting the English monometallists 
might be said with even greater force respecting 
the American monometallists in this campaign : 
‘* Not even yet does the question appear to have re- 
ceived that careful examination by monometallists 
which would be desirable.*’ It is said on good au- 
thority that all the professors of political economy 
in England, with perhaps one exception, are bimetal- 
lists. That is not true in this country, but some of 
the most eminent economic authorities, including 
Dr. Francis A. Walker and President E. Benjamin 
Andrews, are and for many years have been bimetal- 
lists. Some of the most eminent financiers of 
Europe belong to the same school. So little is it 
true that the great bankers of the world universally 
repudiate it that the greatest of them all. Baron de 
Rothschild, protested against the demonetization of 
silver by France, saying: ‘‘ Had I to choose a system 
with the experience we have, I should not hesitate 
to accept that of a double standard.’ * Bimetallism, 
however, it will be observed, rests, in the theory of 
its advocates, upon the supposition that a world- 
wide demand for two metals for currency purposes 
will keep them at a parity. It does not at all follow 
that such a demand by one nation will have the 
same effect. 

FREE COINAGE OF SILVER. 


It will be clear to the thoughtful reader from 
these definitions that the free coinage of silver is not 
itself bimetallism. It may lead to bimetallism, it 
may delay or wholly prevent bimetallism, but it is 
not identical with bimetallism. The free coinage of 

‘silver as proposed by the regular Democratic party 
is simply this: That any man possessing 4121 
grains of silver, which at present he can buy in the 
market for 53 cents of gold, may take it to the mint 
and have it converted into a coin having the value 
of one dollar in currency, and being full legal tender 
for that amount in the payment of all debts, public 
and private. To call this bimetallism is a misuse of 
terms. The essence of bimetallism is that gold and 
silver should be kept at a parity, and that the coin- 
age should be so managed as to keep them at a 
parity. The free coinage of silver abandons all at- 
tempt to keep them at a parity, and the free coinage 
advocate concedes that the immediate effect would 
be a very considerable disparity between the two. 
It is hardly too much to say that he trusts to luck 
for the eventual re-establishment of the parity 
which would at first be destroyed by the act of free 
coinage. To the question, how it can be expected 
that the United States can alone create such a de- 
mand for silver as will bring gold and silver to- 


4 “International Bimetallism,” by Dr. F. A. Walker, page 
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gether, we are answered by the rhetorical affirma- 
tion of ‘‘ the right of the American people to govern 
themselves, and without let or hindrance from with- 
out decide on every question presented for their 
consideration.’’ * This is doubtless true. So the com- 
mander of an American steamship has a right to de- 
termine on its course without interference from 
England. But if he attempts to take a short course 
to Liverpool without going around through the Irish 
Channel, he will certainly come to wreck on the 
western coast of Ireland. No one questions our 
right to determine for ourselves whether we will 
have gold, silver, paper, or wampum for our cur- 
rency ; but in determining that question we must 
take into account the experience of the past, the 
conditions of the present and the probabilities of 
the future. The bimetallist believes that the experi- 
ence of the past and the conditions of the present un- 
erringly indicate that free silver coinage, without 
the co-operation of other nations, would join the 
United States to the silver monometallic nations of 
the world, of which India, China and Mexico are 
the most conspicuous examples. 


NATIONAL BIMETALLISM IMPRACTICABLE. 


The notion that America can establish and main- 
tain a parity between gold and silver at a fixed ratio 
without the concurrence of other nations is sup- 
ported neither by economic philosophy nor by eco- 
nomic history. The common objection to bimetal- 
lism, that whatever metal was undervalued would be 
exported, is a conclusive objection to the attempt to 
establish national bimetallism, since the only answer 
to it is that if the same ratio existed over the greater 
part of the commercial world there would be no 
temptation to export either metal, and neither would 
be sold except in the improbable event of a demand 
for it for manufacturing purposes exceeding the de- 
mand for coinage purposes. + 

Speaking for myself, I am opposed to the free 
coinage of silver because I am a bimetallist. If I 
were a monometallist, I should think that much 
might be said in favor of silver rather than of gold 
as the standard of values.{ But it seems clear to me 
that the free coinage of silver by the United States 
alone would postpone indefinitely the establishment 
of bimetallism, as the coinage of four hundred mil- 
lions of silver by the United States alone has operated 
to postpone it for more than a decade. It has taken 
off the strain upon gold, it has lessened the evils of 
a too narrow coin currency, it has caused the expor- 


* i. Bryan, in his Madison Square Garden Speech, August 
+ Modern bimetallists freely admit that two different bi- 
metallic systems, that is, having different ratios, could not 
exist, for each would drain the other of one metal” Ency- 
clopsedia Britannica, article ‘* Money,” page 763, note. 


+‘“The silver standard was preferred by Ricardo. who 
fully accepted the argument guint the double standard as 
conclusive. His view was that silver was ier in value 
than gold and was the standard money in other countries, 
while the objection to it on account of its greater bulk was, 
he thought, obviated by the use of 2 aged money for circula- 
tion.” Article “‘ Money,” Ency. Brit., page 763. 
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tation of our gold to foreign countries, and made it 
easier for them to establish'a gold standard, and it 
has confused the public mind respecting what is in 
its essential character a simple issue. The free coin- 
age of silver by the United States would send the 
rest of our gold to Europe, if it did not draw Euro- 
pean silver to our shores; would make us a silver 
monometallic nation, would require us in al] our 
dealings with foreign nations to buy their medium 
of exchange from them, and would give us in the 
United States itself two prices—one a higher price 
for all imported articles, the other a lower price for 
all domestic articles. And the farmer and the wage- 
earner would be the chiefest sufferers. 


AN HONEST DOLLAR, 


The free silver cOinage argument is not, in the 
intent of those who constitute-the great body of the 
silver constituency, a movement in favor of repudia- 
tion of debts, either public or private. Its motive 
power is not a dishonest desire. It cannot be coun- 
teracted by sermons on the text ‘‘ Thou shalt not 
steal.’ Its errors and weaknesses are rather those 
of a religious enthusiasm than of a fever of covetous- 
ness. The current, not to say cant, phrases ‘‘ honest 
dollar ’’ and ‘‘ sound money ”’ feed the passion which 
those who use them desire to allay. It is because 
the free coinage advocate believes that the gold dol- 
lar is a dishonest dollar, and that the gold currency 
is unsound money, that he is impatient of all checks, 
cautions and restraints in his eager desire to change it. 

An honest dollar is one which retains the same 
purchasing power from year to year and from epoch 
to epoch. It must be so steady in its value that the 
farmer who has promised to pay $1.000 loaned to 
him upon a mortgage shall not have to render at the 
end of five years more brain and muscular toil for 
the $1,000 than he would have had to render when 
he borrowed the money. And, on the other hand, 
so steady that he who has loaned the money shall be 
able to get with it at the end of the ten years as 
much in those productions which alone give to 
money their value as he would have received when 
he loaned the money. If the currency system is so 
constructed that the dollars rise in their value, or so 
constructed that they fall in their value, they will 
do injustice. Says President Andrews :* “ Increase 
in the value of money robs debtors. It forces every 
one of them to pay more than he covenanted—not 
more dollars, but more value, the given number of 
dollars embodying at date of payment greater value 
than at date of contract. Decrease in the value of 
money robs creditors, necessitating each to put up, 


‘in payment of what is due to him, with a smaller 


modicum of value than was agreed upon.”’ 

Now the free silver coinage advocate believes that 
the demonetization of silver, dating from about.the 
year 1870, and successively enacted in different 
European countries and in the United States during 


*“ An Honest Dollar,” by E. Benjamin Andrews, Am. 
Econ., page 8. 


twenty years (1870-1890), has wrought a great in- 
crease in the value of money and accordingly has 
robbed debtors. He proposes to remonetize silver, 
believing that this will give the country back an 
honest dollar. Either he does not believe, or he does 
not realize, that this will work an immediate de- 
crease in the value of money and so rob creditors. 
He who is able to escape from the heat ofa partisan 
campaign and look at this question judicially should 
he able to see that injustice has been done to the 
debtor class, but he should also be able to see that in 
rectifying that injustice the utmost caution should 
be exercised and the utmost care taken not to work 
injustice to the creditor class. Two wrongs do not 
make a right ; and if it be conceded that the de- 
monetization of silver has, however little intended 
by those who accomplished it, wrought injustice to 
debtors, it should also be perceived that the remone- 
tization of silver, unless very carefully guarded, will 
work injustice to creditors, Thus the moral ques- 
tion is not so simple as either the silver partisan or 
the gold partisan seems to think. Indeed, how to 
secure an honest dollar—that is, one which shall 
remain steady in its values-—is one of the most per- 
plexing problems of political economy, as it is one of 
the most important. 

This moral question is still further complicated by 
the incongruous legislation of the United States. 
On the one hand, Congress has affirmed explicitly 
that all debts, public. and private, including all 
bonds of the national government, are payable in 
silver, and this declaration still remains upon the 
statute book ;* and, on the other hand, it has 
equally emphatically declared that it is the settled 
policy of the United States government to maintain 
a parity between gold and silver.| Now the simple 
truth is that the United States government cannot 
carry out both of these pledges. If it begins to pay 
its public debts in silver gold will at once go toa 
premium, and it will no longer fulfill its pledged 
purpose to keep gold and silver ata parity. If, on 
the other hand, it fulfills its pledged purpose and 
keeps gold and silver at a parity, unless’it does so by 
securing the co-operation of other nations, sooner or 
later silver will almost certainly cease to be a legal 
tender for all debts, public and private, and will 
become only a ‘‘ token ’’—that is to say, a poor sort 
of substitute for a paper promise to pay gold. The 
United States government has brought itself into 
exactly that condition into which a careless or easy- 
going man finds himself when he has made two 
pledges, quite inconsistent with each other, to two 
different persons, and both simultaneously demand 
performance. ‘‘ You have only promised,” says the 


*The Matthews Concurrent Resolution (1878) declared that 
all bonds are payable in silver dollars containing 4 rains 
each “at the option of the government,” thus officially de- 
fining what Congress meant by the word “ coin” as used in 
these bonds ; the Bland-Allison act of the same year enacts 
that silver dollars of 4 each are legal der ** for 
all debts and dues, public and private, except where other- 
wise expressly stipulated in the contract.” ; 


+ Sherman act of 1890. 
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free silver coinage man, ‘‘ to pay silver to the bond- 
holder. You have no right to borrow gold and tax me 
for the interest, in order to give the bondholder gold 
instead of silver.’’ ‘‘ You have promised,”’ says the 
bondholder, ‘‘ to keep gold and silver at a parity ; 
and you are bound to do this, even if you do have to 
tax yourself to borrow gold in order to maintain that 
parity.”’ There is color of justice on both sides. 
The wrong was perpetrated by the careless poli- 
ticians who passed a concurrent resolution to sat- 
isfy one faction, and put a parenthetic declaration 
of the policy of the government into another act for 
. the purpose of satisfying another faction. 

But although there is color of justice in both 
claims, it must not be forgotten that the nation 
has a personality of its own, and that Congress and 
the President are the chosen representatives of that 
personality. In strictness of speech the nation has 
not made two pledges. It has made one pledge and 
reserved to itself one liberty. It has promised to 
maintain the parity between gold and silver. It 
has promised this not only in words, but in nearly 
or quite a quarter of a century of practice. Dur- 
ing all that time it has maintained that parity by 
paying its debts in gold. If it can maintain that 
parity and fulfill that pledge only by sacrificing 
the liberty which it has reserved to pay in silver, 
the highest canons of honor require that it should 
make the sacrifice, that the people of the land should 
submit to the tax in which the incompetence of 
their political leaders and their own carelessness 
have involved them, and should learn by experience 
to require in future of their legislators a self-con- 
sistent and harmonious policy. 

OTHER ISSUES INVOLVED, 

So much space has been taken in the considera- 
tion of the financial question, both because it is the 
most prominent and the most perplexing of the cam- 
paign, that little room is left for the consideration 
of the other issues involved. Little space, however, 
is required by them. At least they appear to me to be 
as clear as they are simple. It is true that in theory 
the tariff question is involved, and the tariff ques- 
tion is neither clear ner simple. But though the 
two platforms antagonize one another upon this im- 
portant question, practically it has no place in the 
campaign. Whatever our theories may be upon 
that much vexed question, there is little reason to 
doubt that the income of the national government 
will depend for the next four years largely upon 
its tariff, and that whether the tariff is levied os- 
tensibly for revenue only, or ostensibly for protec- 
tion also, it will be in effect a protective tariff. The 
only practical question is, shall such simplification 
or modification of it as the revenues of the country 
require be intrusted to the Democratic or the Re 


publican party ? 
CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 


The civil service issue is sharply defined by the 
contrasted declarations of the two platforms. The 
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Republican party promises thoroughly and honestly 
to enforce, and wherever practicable to extend, the 
Civil Service law. The Democratic party, in some- 
what more vague language, declares its opposition to 
‘life tenure in the public service,’’ and favors 
‘**such an administration of the Civil Service laws 
as will afford equal opportunities to all citizens of 
ascertained fitness.’’ Interpreted by the frank dec- 
larations of its chief candidate, there is no mistak- 
ing the meaning of this plank. There is not now 
and never has been life tenure in the public service, 
and no one proposes it. There is only a provision 
for ascertaining the fitness of candidates for office 
and appointing only those whose fitness has been 
ascertained by competitive examinations or by pre- 
vious fidelity. This system, inaugurated under Gen- 
eral Grant, incorporated in the public law in 1883, 
and steadily pursued from that time to this, has 
now become the dominant system in the federal 
administration. Against the 85,000 administrative 
offices which are now thus filled, there are only a 
few thousand left so open that they may be given 
as a reward of party service to party hacks. Either 
the Democratic platform is to be interpreted as an 
appeal to a great horde of office seekers, but an ap- 
peal so couched that its vague promise need not be 
fulfilled, in which case it is flagrantly dishonest, 
or it must be interpreted as the indication of a pur- 
pose to restore the method of appointment intro- 
duced into our government by Jackson, and carried 
to such dangerous excess in the English government 
by Walpole, a method which debauches the public 
service, and by putting up every four years 75,000 
offices to be fought over, corrupts the national con- 
science and embitters and inflames party animosi- 
ties. It is hardly too much to say that the over- 
throw of the civil service system, could it be ac- 
complished, though it would entail no such imme- 
diate disaster as the free coinage of silver, would 
involve a greater national peril. 


FEDERAL AUTHORITY. 


The language of the Democratic platform respect- 
ing the Supreme Court of the United States is am- 
biguous : ‘‘ We declare that it is the duty of Con- 
gress to use all the constitutional power which re- 
mains after that decision (the income tax decision), 
or which may come from its reversal by the court 
as it may hereafter be constituted, so that the bur- 
dens of taxation may be equally and impartially 
laid, to the end that wealth may bear its due pro- 
portion of the expenses of the government.’’ It is 
unquestionably within the constitutional power of 
Congress and of the President acting in conjunction 
with Congress so to increase the number of judges 
of the Supreme Court, and so to constitute the per- 
sonnel of the increased court, as to reverse at once 
its decision respecting the constitutional powers of 
Congress to impose an income tax. To this extent 
there is implied in this platform a threat to pack 
the court for the purpose of securing such a re- 
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versal. Let us hope that this implication was not 
in the minds of those who framed the platform and 
is not in the purpose of those who stand upon it. It 
is certain that any open threat to do what this 
platform has been regarded as impliedly threaten- 
ing would array against both platform and party 
the whole conservatism of the United States. The 
Supreme Court was the one great notable addition 
which the founders of the United States made to 
national life. It is the one supreme and necessary 
check upon the passions of a too mobile democracy. 
Its overthrow or corruption might easily prove 
fatal to the very life of the republic. 

But if the language of this plank is ambiguous, 
the language of that on federal interference is not 
so: ‘* We denounce arbitrary interference by fed- 
eral authority in local affairs as a violation of the 
constitution of the United States and a crime 
against free institutions.’? Read in the light of 
recent history, applied as this plank was intended 
to be applied, to the action of President Cleveland 
in quelling the Chicago mob in the summer of 1894, 
there is no mistaking its meaning. Giving to it 
the most temperate possible interpretation it means 
this : That the President of the United States has 
no right to intervene to put down mob violence in 
any part of the United States, except at the request 
of the governor or legislature of the state. This is 
a serious misinterpretation of the constitution. The 
constitution does indeed provide that the United 
States government shall protect the several states 
against ‘‘ domestic violence ’’ on the request of the 
legislature or the Executive, but this is not the only 
provision conferring authority upon the federal gov- 
ernment. It has authority among other things to 
regulate interstate commerce, to establish post 
offices and post roads, and to provide and maintain a 
navy and an army, and therefore it has authority 
to do whatever is necessary to fulfill these duties 
laid upon it. If a mob assaults one of its forts, in- 
terferes with the railroads which are carrying on 
interstate commerce, obstructs or prevents the 
prompt transportation or delivery of the mails, or 
in any other way assails the majesty of the federal 
government, the federal government need not wait to 
ask permission of the state to maintain its majesty 
and enforce its laws. Even were the state by its 
executive and legislative action to approve, con- 
firm and ratify the mob, as it did in South Caro- 
lina, the duty of the federal government would 
remain unchanged. Whether Governor Altgeld 
was asked or not asked to protect Chicago from the 
mob, whether he was ready or not ready to interfere, 
whether he was able or not able to put down the 
mob and ensure the peaceable operation of the rail- 
roads, are questions wholly immaterial. The mo- 
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ment the federal duty was interfered with and the 
federal law violated, that moment the federal gov- 
ernment had a right and a duty to intervene, if the 
chief executive believed that direct and immediate 
intervention would prove the quickest, simplest and 
readiest method of preserving law and order. As 
to the further clause in this plank, approving a 
special act of Congress limiting the powers of the 
federal courts in contempt cases, it must suffice to 
say here that a particular law, pending under a 
particular Congress, the details of which are un- 
known to the great body of the American people, 
forms no proper subject for a national issue. 


CONCLUSION. 


At this writing political indications point to the 
election of Mr. McKinley by a large popular ma- 
jority and a considerable majority in the Electoral 
College. With this election the coinage issue may 
perhaps disappear from American politics. On the 
one hand, it is not impossible that international 
agreement may be secured with France and Ger- 
many, if not with other European powers, for a 
bimetallic currency ; on the other, it is not impos- 
sible that the discovery of the immense gold fields 
in South Africa may at once lessen the difficulty of 
establishing bimetallism and lessen the evils of the 
gold standard. But it appears to me very clear 
that the party which has selected Mr. Bryan as its 
standard bearer will not disappear. Though the 
issues formulated in 1896 will never again be simi- 
larly formulated, the tendencies appearing in 1896 
will certainly reappear in two great national organ- 
izations. Conservatism will be represented in the one 
party, radicalism in the other. A too staid and self 
satisfied content will be the fault of the one, and a 
too restless and eager demand for change the fault 
of the other. One will have too little, the other too 
much faith in popular government ; the one will 
fear the excesses of liberty, the other will be impa- 
tient of constitutional restraints ; the one will tend 
toward Toryism, the other toward radicalism, if not 
socialism. Let us hope that they may find as leaders 
worthy successors, the one to Alexander Hamilton, 
the other to Thomas Jefferson, that the great mid- 
dle body of voters, alternately attracted by the 
promises and repelled by the failures of the compet- 
ing parties, may wisely mediate between them, that 
the country may thus be preserved from falling 
either into the political stolidity and stagnation of 
Spain or the restlessness and untempered radicalism 
of France, and by the sometimes inspiring, some- 
times restaining influence of the people may be 
kept in that pata of real and rational progress 
which has been the safety of Great Britain and 
the glory of Anglo-Saxon history. 




















METHODS AND TACTICS OF THE CAMPAIGN. 


T would be impossible to understand the conduct 
of the campaign now drawing to a close with- 
out taking into account the conditions which con- 
fronted the party managers prior to and immedi- 
ately after the great national conventions. These 
conditions, it is safe to say, were unprecedented in 
American politics, On the first day of January, 
1896—six months before the “lining up’’—neither 
of the two great parties in the country knew pre- 
cisely where it stood on the issue which in the event 
has dominated all other issues and has made greater 
confusion in party lines than any other political 
question that has arisen since 1860. On the Demo- 
cratic side there was the demoralization which 
always overtakes the party in power during a sea- 
son of national depression. The party, it was ad- 
mitted on all sides, was illy prepared to go before 
the country on the question of national revenues, for 
it was now on the defensive, whereas four years ago 
it had been the eager champion of reform and had 
been led to triumph because of its promises to read- 
just the tariff system; but such readjustment as a 
Democratic Congress had attempted was under the 
ban of public disapproval as expressed at the polls 
in 1894. The last heritage of the Civil War—the 
force bill—was no longer a political issue, and it 
was evident that the Democratic hosts could not be 
rallied effectively under their old standards. 


THE DEMOCRATS AND FREE SILVER. 


But a ‘‘ new Democracy ’’ was asserting itself in 
the South and West. In more than one state the 
old party leadership was discredited and deposed. 
It was felt that the administration at Washington 
no longer represented the party. In some states— 
notably in South Carolina and Illinois—the drift 
was unmistakably toward Populism. Almost every- 
where the opposition to trusts and monopolies was 
growing more insistent and pronounced. In the 
West and South the demand for the free and un- 
limited coinage of silver served to concentrate and 
organize this opposition. This demand had been 
growing steadily for years. It was immensely ac- 
celerated by the People’s Party movement, though 
free silver was but one of a long catalogue of radical 
measures proposed in Populist platforms. The free- 
coinage movement made headway in both parties. 
To Democrats the silver men appealed with special 
force, for their proposition was calculated to win 
votes in those sections and from those classes of the 
population to which the recent party policy as exem- 
plified by President Cleveland had been especially 
repugnant. Something must be done, reasoned the 
Democratic politicians, to hold in line the discon- 
tented voters who had drifted into the party fold in 





1892, and were likely to drift out again in 1896. It 
was natural enough that in a state like Illinois (even 
disregarding for the moment the dominating per- 
sonal influence of Governor Altgeld) where Demo- 
cratic ascendancy was of recent growth and doubt- 
ful duration, the free-silver agitation should have 
its allurements for those Democrats who were seek- 
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ing to strengthen their party’s claims to popular 
support. In other states like considerations pre- 
vailed; the important fact to be noted is that not 
merely in the South, where Democracy was assured 
of its strength, did the free-silver leaven do its 
rapid work, but in the great states of the middle 
West, where Democracy faced great odds and had 
to fight to win, this same appeal in silver’s behalf 
was made the rallying cry. In the East Democrats 
still stood out against the new dispensation, but they 
were in Republican states. In the Chicago conven- 
tion the silver men were not only a decisive majority 
of the delegates, but they were in an overwhelming 
majority of the delegates from the assuredly Demo- 
cratic and the possibly Democratic states of the 
Union. For better, for worse, the Democrats of 
those states were now fully committed to a policy 
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which six months before would not have been gen- 
erally accepted, to say the least, as Democratic doc- 
trine. The mild and good-natured agnosticism 
which had characterized the attitude of the Demo- 
cratic party toward silver in January was trans- 
formed in July into the most extreme radicalism. 


THE REPUBLICAN ATTITUDE. 


Meanwhile, what of the Republican party’s posi- 
tion on the money question? If uncertainty char- 
acterized their opponents, can it be said that the 
Republican leaders were all of one mind on this 
new issue? For.many months prior to the national 
convention at St. Louis in June, while everything 
had pointed to the nomination of Major McKinley, 
there had been a studied endeavor to make the tariff 
the prominent question of the campaign. The be- 
lief that the tariff issue would bring Republican 
success in the presidential contest was not confined 
to the McKinley managers; it was apparently shared 
by many of the old party leaders. A few weeks be- 
fore the St. Louis convention the Republican Con- 
gressional Campaign Committee began the printing 
and distribution of tariff documents, not doubting 
that the main issue would be between the McKinley 
tariff and the Wilson law. As the currency ques- 
tion drew more and more into overshadowing prom- 
inence gold-standard Republicans in the East began 
to question McKinley’s soundness, but neither they 
nor the McKinley following of the middle West 
foresaw distinctly the importance which this ques- 
tion was about to take on, or the crucial part which 
it was to play in the campaign. The strength of 
the silver movement was generally underestimated. 

There was, however, an aggressive silver minority 
within the Republican ranks. A group of western 
senators constituted the leadership of this minority; 
and it was not without hope. Up to the time of the 
St. Louis convention there were those who affected 
to believe that McKinley would be nominated ona 
silver platform. The California delegates came to 
St. Louis instructed to vote for McKinley and for a 
free-silver plank. But these silver Republicans 
came, as a rule, from states which cast few elec- 
toral votes or were already doubtful and inclined to 
Populism. The states which cast the greatest num- 
ber of electoral votes and those which were relied 
on to give decisive Republican majorities sent dele- 
gations instructed to oppose free coinage. 


AFTER THE ST. LOUIS CONVENTION. 


The nomination of McKinley at St. Louis on a 
gold-standard platform, with the bolt of the siiver 
Republicans, gave definiteness to the situation. The 
party managers still hoped to make the campaign 
largely on the merits of the McKinley tariff, but 
they could not blind themselves to the fact that 
veteran Republicans like Senator Teller would not 
have left the party merely because of differences on 
some minor point in the platform. Whether they 
wished it or not, they must have seen at last that 


the question of the currency could no longer be 
trifled with. Gold had prevailed at St. Louis by 
fair methods and in obedience to the behests of the 
great majority of Republican voters, just as a few 
weeks later silver triumphed at Chicago in accord- 
ance with the desires of the Southern and Western 
Democrats. The issue for once was forced on the 
politicians by the voters. 


DEMOCRATS AND POPULISTS. 


The adoption of a radical free-silver platform at 
Chicago and the nomination of Mr. Bryan formed a 
natural culmination of the transformation, if we 
may call it such, which the Democratic party, as a 
national organization, had gradually undergone. 
That Mr. Bryan should later be nominated by the 
Populists and the Silver party was to be expected. 
The subsequent squabbles over the vice-presidency, 
arising from the refusal of the Populists to accept 
the Chicago candidate, have led to the necessity of 
fusion agreements in various states, and this has 
greatly complicated the management of the cam- 
paign. In fact, a great part of the work of the 
Populist campaign committee during the summer 
and early autumn consisted in the “ clinching”’ of 
fusion arrangements and the necessary efforts to 
secure the acceptance of such arrangements by the 
party organizations in the different states.* 


THE ‘‘ NATIONAL DEMOCRATS.”’ 


But as if the difficulty of harmonizing discordant 
elements in their own camp —a difficulty greatly in- 
tensified by the gyrations of the agile and vocifer 
ous Tom Watson—were not enough to vex the souls: 
of the Popocratic managers, a new series of troubles 
arose from another quarter. It was discovered that 





* The following list of states in which a fusion of 
Democrats and Populists on presidential electors has. 
been effected, together with the number allotted each 
party, and the vote cast at the presidential election of 
1892, is taken from the New York World, with such 
minor additions and corrections as were needed to bring 
the information up to the date of this writing : 

California—Democrats, 5; Populists,4. Vote in 1892— 
Democrats, 118,293; Republicans, 118,149; Populists, 


_ 25,852. There were eight Democratic and one Republi- 


can elector chosen. 

Colorado— Democrats, 2; Populists, 1; Silver, 1. 
Vote—Populists, 53,554 ; Republicans, 38,620. The Dem- 
ocrats indorsed Populist electors. 

Connecticut — Democrats, 5; Populists, 1. Vote— 
Democrats, 82,395 ; Populists, 806 ; Republicans, 77,025. 

idaho—Democrats, 2; Populists, 1. Vote—Populists, 
10,520; Republicans, 8,599. The Democrats indorsed 
Populist electors. 

Illinois—Democrats, 20; Populists, 4. Vote—Demo- 
crats, 426,281 ; Populists, 22,207 ; Republicans, 399,288. 

Indiana—Democrats, 10; Populists, 5. Vote—Demo- 
crats, 262,740 ; Populists, 22,208 ; Republicans, 255,615. 

Iowa—Democrats, 10; Populists, 3. Vote—Democrats, 
196,367 ; Populists, 20,595 ; Republicans, 219,795. 

Kansas’ ten electors are all Democrats, but are 
pledged to vote for the candidate for Vice-President 
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the old-fashioned Democrats, who believed in a gold 
standard and had been read out of the party at Chi- 
cago, were still unpleasantly numerous, not only in 
the Kast but in many of the interior states. True, 
they were a minority, but it was a minority that in- 
cluded a remarkably large proportion of the former 
leadership of the party, and its influence was not to 
be measured by a show of hands. Mr. Bryan him- 
self admitted that these ‘‘ National Democrats’’ 
were well generalled, though he believed that they 
lacked the support of rank and file. The objects 
and personnel of the movement which led to the 
holding of the Indianapolis convention, as well as 
the outcome of that convention, were fully discussed 
in the October REVIEW OF REvVIEws. The nomina- 
tion of Palmer and Buckner has certainly added 
much to the complexities of the situation, from the 
point of view of campaign management. The re- 
fusal of the Cleveland administration to support the 
Chicago nominations has given us, for the first time 
since the days of John Quincy Adams, a Presidential 
campaign in which the patronage of the party in 
power has contributed nothing to the result. 
THE CAMPAIGN OF EDUCATION, 

Such were some of the elements of the problem 
which presented itself to each of the national com- 
mittees. That problem, briefly stated, was, How shall 
we educate our own party in the principles of its plat- 


who has the best chance of being elected. Vote—Popu- 
lists, 163,111 ; Republicans, 157,237. The Democrats in 
1892 indorsed Populist electors. 

Kentucky—Democrats, 11; Populists, 2. Vote—Dem- 
ocrats, 175,461 ; Populists, 23,500 ; Republicans, 135,441. 

Louisiana—Democrats, 4; Populists, 4. Vote—Demo- 
crats, 87,922 ; Populists, 13,281 ; Republicans, 13,282. 

Michigan—Democrats, 10 ; Populists, 4. Vote—Demo- 
crats, 202,296 ; Populists, 19,892 ; Republicans, 222,708. 

Minnesota—Democrats, 4 ; Populists, 4; Silver Repub- 
licans, 1. Vote—Democrats, 100,920; Populists, 29,318 ; 
Republicans, 122,523. 

Missouri—Democrats, 13; Populists, 4. Vote—Demo- 
crats, 268,398 ; Populists, 41,213 ; Republicans, 226,918. 

Montana—Democrats, 1; Populists, 1; Silver Repub- 
licans, 1... Vote—Democrats, 17,581; Populists, 7,334; 
Republicans, 18,851. 

Nebraska—Democrats, 4; Populists, 4. Vote—Demo- 
crats, 24,943; Populists, 83,134; Republicans, 87,227. 
There were two wings of the Democratic party in Ne- 
braska at this election. The wing with which Mr. Bryan 
atfiliated indorsed the Populist electors ; hence the small 
Democratic vote. 

New Jersev—Democrats, 9 ; Populists,1. Vote—Dem- 
ocrats, 171,042 ; Populists, 969 ; Republicans, 156,068. 

North Carolina—Democrats, 5; Populists, 5; Silver, 
1. Vote—Democrats, 132,951 ; Populists, 44,736 ; Repub- 
licans, 100,342. 

North Dakota—Three Populist electors were indorsed 
by the Democrats. Vote—Populists, 17,700; Republi- 
cans, 17,519. 

Ohio—Democrats, 18 ; Populists, 5. Vote—Democrats, 
404,115 ; Populists, 14,850; Republicans, 405,187. 

Oregon—Populist electors have been indorsed by the 
Democrats. Vote—Democrats, 14,243 ; Populists, 26,965 ; 
Republicans, 35.002. 


form, and how may we win votes from our opponents 
by skillful presentation of arguments? .It had been 
the fashion in previous presidential contests in this 
country to sneer at the phrase. ‘‘ campaign of edu- 
cation,’’ although it was said that in England, and 
in some other countries where popular suffrage pre- 
vailed, the words had a meaning which they had 
never possessed here. However that may be, it is cer- 
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In charge of the work of publishing-and printing for the 
National Republican Committee. 


tain that from this time on the American people will 
fully understand what is meant by a campaign of 
education, for such a campaign we have had beyond 
question. In previous years the raising of large 
campaign funds almost always meant the liberal 





Pennsylvania—Democrats, 28; Populists, 4. Vote— 
Democrats, 452,264; Populists, 8,714; Republicans, 516,011. 
South Dakota—Democrats, 2; Populists, 2. Vote— 
Democrats, 9,081 ; Populists, 26,544 ; Republicans, 34,888. 
Utah—Democrats, 1; Populists, 1; Silver Republi- 
cans, 1. Utah has been admitted since the last presi- 
dential election. 
Washington-—Democrats, 2; Populists,2. Vote—Dem- 
ocrats, 29,802 ; Populists, 19,165 ; Republicans, 36,460. 
West Virginia—Democrats, 4; Populists, 2. Vote— 
Democrats, 84,467 ; Populists, 4,166 ; Republicans, 80,293. 
Wisconsin—Democrats, 9; Populists, 3. Wote—Dem- 
ocrats, 177,335 ; Populists, 9,909 ; Republicans, 170,791. 
Wyoming—Democrats, 2; Populists, 1. Vote—Popu- 
lists, 7,722 ; Republicans, 8,454. The Democrats indorsed 
Populis* electors in 1892. 
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use of money for corrupt purposes in order to aftect 
the election. In 1896, while the customary flings 
have been made by the newspapers and campaign 
orators regarding the raising of large funds from 
the trusts and moneyed interests of the country on 
the Republican side, and from the silver mine owners 
on the Democratic and Populist side, it has been 
noticeable that direct charges of bribery and other 
forms of corruption have been generally wanting, 
and it is doubtful whether at this moment, on the 
eve of the election, any large number of voters on 
either side sincerely believe that the result will be 
at all affected by the corrupt use of money. Doubt- 
less the secret ballot has much to do with this re- 
turn of confidence in the purity of elections. Then, 
too, the repeal of the Federal Election law has un- 
doubtedly had a healthful effect throughout the 
South. But apart from these considerations, the 
campaign has differed radically in its nature from 
any campaign of the recent past. It has usually 
been possible to concentrate corruption funds in a 
tew states, and these states were so well marked 
and known long before the election that such 
schemes as the famous “‘ blocks-of-five ’ enterprise 
of 1888 were entirely feasible. It was only neces- 
sary to insure the delivery of one or two so-called 
‘** pivotal’ states. -In this year’s contest, on the 
other hand, the list of ‘‘doubtful’’ states is so 
long that it would beggar even the ample resources 
of Mr. Hanna and the National Republican Com- 
mittee to purchase them. It has been known from 
the start and generally conceded on both sides that 
the campaign would be won by other means. The 
large sums of ‘money that have been distributed 
have been devoted to other purposes than the cor- 
ruption of voters. After the lines were finally 
drawn in July last, the Republicans set in operation 
plans for the instruction of voters through literary 
and other channels which eclipse all previous efforts 
of the kind in our political history. 


CHICAGO AS A ‘‘CENTRE OF LIGHT.”’ 


The first decisive movement of the campaign 
was the location of the National Republican head 
quarters at Chicago. It was early realized that the 
chief fighting ground would be in those states of 
which Chicago is the geographical and business 
centre. The opening of the national headquarters 
there signifies much more than the mere establish- 
ment of offices for the exchange of news and opin- 
ions during the campaign, although tiese functions, 
as in previous years, have been by no means neg 
lected. The main business, however, undertaken 
at the very first in a quiet but systematic way, was 
the publication and distribution of literature. It 
had no sooner been decided that the money question 
would be the principal issue than a systematic effort 
was made by the National Committee to enlighten 
the voters of the country, but especially those of 
the middle West, on the real nature of money, the 
place of gold and silver in the national currency, 
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and the relations of those metals to each other. It 
was assumed that the voters already in sympathy 
with the Republican cause were in need of enlighten- 
ment on the chief issue of the campaign. A special 
effort was made to say nothing in the pamphlets or 
leaflets sent out which would be offensive to either 
Democrats or Populists, but the main purpose of the 
propaganda was the strengthening of Republican vot- 
ers and the securing of their adhesion to the St. Louis 
platform. This work was begun early, before any 
systematic efforts had been made by the managers 
on the other side to make converts to silver. In 
adopting these tactics it is true that Mr. Hanna and 
the National Committee assumed a defensive rather 
than an offensive attitude, and this, too, at the very 
outset. It was virtually an admission that the Re- 
publican policy of adhesion to the gold standard was 
in need of defense before the people, and yet the 
prompt and effective prosecution of this line of de- 
fense, for such it may be termed, in the early days 
of the campaign in the very heart and centre of the 
territory which was deemed uncertain, was proba- 
bly the best bit of strategy on the Republican side 
in the whole campaign. It was assumed that the 
voters in the great states of the middle West needed 
first of all clear and definite information on the 
questions at issue, and that this information must 
come to them in some way or another before any 
eftort could be made to secure their votes for the 
gold standard in November. Accordingly, all the 
leaflets and pamphlets which were sent out from 
the Chicago headquarters were brief and clear ex- 
positions of the currency question phrased in direct 
and simple language and remarkably free from the 
ordinary ‘‘ bluff and bluster ”’ of the traditional cam- 
paign document, as well as from every form of 
appeal to prejudice and passion. The arguments 
in these documents were addressed to the sober 
thought of sensible men, and were put in a form 
which sensible men would be likely to read and con- 
sider. After the inroads among the Republican 
farmers made by such literature as ‘‘ Coin’s Finan- 
cial School’’ and other works of the class during 
the past two years, it was necessary to begin this 
‘campaign of education’ within the Republican 
ranks, and the National Committee policy of cir- 
culating their ‘‘ sound-money ”’ tracts by the million 
among the Republican voters was undoubtedly a 
wise one, even if it failed to convert a single pro- 
nounced opponent. 


THE WORK OF THE PRINTING PRESS. 


Since the beginning of the campaign the Repub- 
lican National Committee has issued the astound- 
ing total of over two hundred millions of copies 
of documents. There were also issued, under the 
direction of the same committee, about fifty million 
copies of documents from the headquarters of the 
Republican Congressional Campaign Committee at 
Washington. All this work has been done through 
the Bureau of Publication and Printing, under the 
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immediate supervision of Mr. Perry S. Heath, at Chi- 
cago. This year’s literary output far exceeds any 
record previously made by the Republican National 
Committee. There have been prepared more than 
275 pamphlets and leaflets, besides scores of posters, 
sheets of cartoons, inscriptions and other matter 
touching on the various phases of the campaign 
issues. This number, it is said, exceeds by more 
than half the number of documents heretofore pre- 
pared and issued under the direction of that com- 
mittee since the foundation of the party. The dis- 
tribution of these documents was generally made 
through the state central committees. About 20,- 
000 express packages of documents were shipped, 
nearly 5,000 freight packages, and probably half a 
million packages by mail. These documents were 


printed in German, French, Spanish, Italian, Swed- 


‘“THE WHEEL OF INDUSTRY.”’ 
Emblem extensively circulated by the American Protective 
Tariff League. 
ish, Norwegian, Finnish, Dutch and Hebrew, as 
well as in English. 

The duties of the editorial department of the Re- 
publican Literary Bureau at Chicago did not end 
with the preparation of the many documents to 
which allusion has been made, but some notion of 
the extent of those duties may be had when the fact 
is stated that a preferred list of country newspapers, 
with an aggregate weekly circulation of 1,650,000, 
received three and a half columns of specially pre- 
pared matter every week ; another list of country 
‘hewspapers, with an aggregate weekly circulation 
of about 1,000,000, received plate matter ; three 
special classes of country weekly and daily papers 
were supplied with statements aggregating about 
3,000,000 copies every week, and lastly, a special 
class of country newspapers received ‘‘ ready 
prints ’—the entire weekly circulation being about 
4,000,000 copies. Hundreds of other newspapers 
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depended in a large measure for their political mat- 
ter during the campaign upon the Publication and 
Printing Bureau and were circulated under the di- 
rection of this bureau. It is a safe estimate that 
every week 5,000,000 families received newspapers 
of various kinds containing political matter fur- 
nished by this bureau,—probably three times the ag- 
gregate in volume and influence of any newspaper 
work ever before conducted by a national political 
committee. 
THE USE OF POSTERS. 


The Republican Committee also made large use 
of political posters, probably 500 being circulated 
under the direction of the Publication and Print- 
ing Bureau. The most popular poster sent out from 
Chicago was the five-colored, single-sheet litho- 
graph, so widely circulated at the St. Louis con- 
vention, bearing a portrait of Mr. McKinley with 
the inscription underneath, ‘‘ The Advance Agent of 
Prosperity.”” The number of copies of this poster 
circulated is said to have been almost beyond com- 
putation or comprehension. Another poster which 
had an immense run was in plain black and bore the 
title, ‘‘ The Real Issue.”’ It represented McKinley 
addressing a multitude of laborers in front of fac- 
tories, declaring that it was better to open the mills 
of the United States than the mints, while Mr. Bryan, 
on the other side in front of the United States mint, 
was welcoming the people of all races with their 
silver bullion for free coinage. The great volumes 
of factory smoke and the throng of eager workmen 
on McKinley’s side were in strong contrast with the 
group of foreigners dumping their silver in front of 
the Bryan mints. Another popular poster in the 
same style was that entitled ‘‘ Poverty or Pros- 
perity.”” In the centre, on the Republican plat- 
form, stand McKiniey and Hobart. Mr. McKinley 
has in his hand an unfurled sheet containing ex- 
tracts from his letter of acceptance ; behind him 
Mr. Hobart is drawing aside a huge American flag 
disclosing the rising sun blazing forth the word 
‘* Prosperity,” its rays falling upon busy factories, 
railroads, ships, farmers and workmen. On the 
other side a black, lowering sky shows the words 
“Depression, 1892-1896,’’ beneath which is a scene 
of utter desolation, with closed factories, idle rail- 
roads, farm implements lying idle in the fields, 
fences down, and hungry workmen and their fami- 
lies clamoring for bread. Another very effective 
poster was entitled ‘‘ The Tariff is an Issue.’’ This 
emphasized the same idea. as did also a popular four- 
colored poster of smaller size called ‘‘ The Lockout 
is Ended ; He holds the Key.’’ Many smaller car- 
toons, some black and white and some in colors, 
were issued, but none aroused the enthusiasm in- 
spired by the colored posters suggesting industrial 
subjects. 


THE REPUBLICAN CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE. 


The work of the congressional campaign commit- 
tees has been far more important this year than 
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“THE SILVER DOG WITH THE GOLDEN TAIL—WILL THE TAIL WAG THE DOG, OR THE DOG WAG THE TAIL?”’ 


(A campaign poster much used in the West. The numerals indicate the electoral vote of each state.) 


ever before. The Republican committee, under the 
chairmanship of the Hon. J. W. Babcock of Wiscon- 
sin, has been hard at work since early in June, and, 
like the National Committee at Chicago, it has broken 
its own record. The committee has printed 23 differ- 
ent documents. Ofa single speech in Congress, that 
delivered by Representative McCleary of Minnesota 
in the House last February, in reply to his col- 
league, ere Towne, the committee has 
issued 2,500,000 copies. Another popular money 
document issued by the committee was Representa- 
tive Babcock’s speech on the history of money and 
financial legislation in the United States. In the 
list of pamphlets sent out by the committee were 
speeches by Senator Sherman, Mr. Blaine, Repre-. 
sentative Dingley, Speaker Reed and others. The 
committee did not restrict itself to the distribution 
of Congressional speeches, but chose such other 
ammunition as seemed adapted for the purpose in 
view. A pamphlet of forty pages was prepared, 
dealing with the silver question in a conversational 
way, and this, although one of the longest, proved 
to be one of the most popular documents sent out. 
The silver question was not treated wholly to the 
exclusion of the tariff in these documents, but in 
the latter weeks of the campaign it was found that 
the demand for tariff literature gradually increased 
and a large proportion of the documents distributed 
from Washington dealt with that subject. 


THE AMERICAN PROTECTIVE TARIFF LEAGUE. 


The distribution of Republican literature from 
New York City was placed in the hands of the 
American Protective Tariff League, and this effi- 
cient organization, under the direction of Secretary 
W. F. Wakeman, proved to be fully equal to the 
task imposed upon it. Some twenty millions of 
documents were sent out from the headquarters in 
West Twenty-third street, New York City, to points 
east and north of the Ohio River. Long experience 
and thorough organization enabled the League to 
perform the service with the utmost possible dis- 
patch and thoroughness. Each Congressional dis- 
trict in the territory covered was assigned a pro rata 
quota of documents, and additional shipments were 
made from time to time as required. The League’s 
own work of editing and printing material for cam- 
paign purposes was done in a most systematic and 
admirable manner. Although this has not been a 
tariff campaign, the currency question having over- 
shadowed all others, the League has naturally ex- 
erted itself to make the most of every opportunity 
to circulate tariff literature. The extensive and 
efficient propaganda of the League was credited 
with an important influence in bringing about the 
nomination of Major McKinley, and the best en- 
ergies of its office machinery have been devoted to 
securing his election. Oddly enough, it has hap- 
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pened that a speech of Senator Jones of Nevada, on 
the tariff, which had been widely circulated by the 
League in past years, has also been much in de- 
mand during the present campaign. The League’s 
pamphlet containing parallel columns of extracts 
from the speeches of Bryan and McKinley on the 
tariff question has had the truly phenomenal circu- 
lation of three millions of copies since Mr Bryan’s 
nomination. 
THE SILVER PROPAGANDA. : 

The silver Democrats and Populists, who might 
have been expected to be most aggressive at the out- 
set of the campaign in which their leaders proposed 
a radical change in public policy, have really been 
less active than their opponents in the employment 
of the printing press to popularize their arguments. 
The Congressional Committee at Washington, under 
the direction of Senator Faulker of West Virginia, 
has published and distributed a large number of 
documents, several of which were 
not speeches in Congress, but were 
selected for their general effective- 
ness in argument. One of the pam- 
phlets thus chosen was made up of a 
series of articles entitled ‘‘ The Bond 
and the Dollar,” contributed by 
Professor John Clark Ridpath to the 
Arena. The committee also published 
a pamphlet of 86 pages entitled 
‘Facts About Silver.’? Marcus 
Willson’s ‘*‘ Road to Prosperity ’’ was 
also published under the auspices of 
the Congressional Committee. Then 
there was a tract written to prove 
that the commercial ratio of silver 
and gold has been unaffected by any 
cause except discriminating legisla- 
tion. A history of the coinage laws 
of the United States by presiden- 
tial administrations, entitled ‘‘ The 
Money of the Constitution,’’ was also 
distributed broadcast by the commit- 
tee. There was, of course, much 
frankable matter sent out in the 
form of Congressional speeches on 
the money question. The Congres- 
sional Committee was the first of 
the regular party organizations to 
begin work on behalf of silver. The 
opening of the Chicago headquarters 
occurred comparatively late in the 
campaign, and it was some time be- 
fore the machinery of publication 
and distribution from that centre 
was gotten under way. Perhaps the 
most important work in the publica- 
tion line carried on by the National 
Democratic Committee at Chicago 
has been the preparation of plate 
matter and supplements for daily 
and weekly papers similar to the 
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newspaper output of the Republican committee. 
This agency has been in charge of Mr. F. U. 
Adams, Secretary of the Democratic Press Bureau. 


THE CARTOON IN THE CAMPAIGN. 


In connection with the use of plate matter and 
‘* ready prints,’’ the newspaper cartoon has played 
a more important part this year throughout the can- 
vass than ever before in our political history. 
The effectiveness of the cartoon in political war- 
fare has long been recognized by party managers. 
This year a great part of the responsibility for this 
feature in campaign work has been lifted from the 
shoulders of the national and state committees by 
the voluntary activity in cartoon illustration on the 
part of the most influential daily papers throughout 
the country during the summer and fall months. 
The political cartoon department of the REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS has borne ample testimony to this activity 
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Poverty |", 
fh the Permanent Gold Standard ? 
POPULAR SILVER POSTER. 





Can the American producer, already heavily 
weighed down, stand the additional burden of 
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in the form of reproductions of newspaper cartoons 
drawn from every conceivable point of view. It is 
doubtless true that the skill displayed in newspaper 
cericature, to say nothing of the enterprise shown 
by newspaper managers in securing the services of 
able cartoonists, has reached a point heretofore un- 
known in this country. On the Democratic and 
Populist side perhaps more use has been made 
of the newspaper cartoon than on the Republican 
side. The turn which Mr. Davenport of the 


New York Journal early in the campaign gave 

















HON. CHARLES J, FAULKNER, 
Chairman Democratic Congressional Committee. 


to the figure of Mr. Hanna has done duty in thou- 
sands of newspaper caricatures from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. 


POPULISTIC LITERATURE. 


The Populists have certainly not employed the 
ordinary methods of party propaganda to any such 
extent as have the other parties. The obvious rea- 
son for this is the fact that their “‘ campaign of 
education’? had begun years before, and had been 
continuously prosecuted down to the date of the 
Chicago convention. Their party organization had 
been more thorough and more intelligent than peo- 
ple in the East would generally have supposed; 
hence the leaders of the Populist party did not feel 
that necessity of re-educating their following which 
so strongly impressed the leaders of the Republican 
party at the beginning of the canvass. Every Pop- 
ulist voter knew the arguments for free silver, had 
read ‘‘ Coin’s Financial School ’’ and Gordon Clark’s 
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‘* Handbook of Money,’’ and was entirely familiar 
with the pros if not the cons of the free-silver con- 
tention. Thus the ordinary campaign methods of 
publishing and circulating documents had small 
place in the Populist programme. What the meth- 
ods of the Populists have generally been, especially 
in the rural] districts of the middle West, has been 
graphically described by the Rev. N. D. Hillis in 
the REVIEW OF REVIEws for September. The Pop- 
ulist farmer has been working industriously all the 
campaign, giving out tracts to his unconverted 
neighbor, arranging for schoolhouse meetings in 
his district, endeavoring to make known to every 
hesitating voter the promises and the doctrines of 
the People’s party. 
ORATORY IN THE CAMPAIGN, 

Considering the remarkable expenditures for the 
dissemination of argument by means of. the printed 
page, the poster, and the cartoon, it might have been 
supposed that in this campaign oratory would have 
had but a minor part. Then, too, the economic and 
statistical problems of a nation’s currency have not 
usually lent themselves with grace to the fiery utter- 
ances of the political orator. But in this respect 
also the present year’s campaigning has been excep- 
tional. The oratorical powers of the opposing can- 
didates had not a little to do with the winning of 
each nomination—in the one case directly, in the 
other just as truly if less conspicuously. Mr. Bryan 
set his own pace in his Chicago convention speech. 
Mr. McKinley was known at the start as one of the 
greatest campaign orators of his time. Neither of 
these men could be forced to obey the tradition 
which required silence of presidential candidates. 

Mr. Bryan’s speechmaking record has been the 
most wonderful one in the whole history of Ameri- 
can presidential campaigns. Poor Horace Greeley’s 
famous tour in 1872 and Mr. Blaine’s extended jour- 
neyings in 1884 are made to seem insignificant by 
comparison. On the night before election, if pres. 
ent plans are carried out, Mr. Bryan will have made 
about four hundred reported speeches in twenty-nine 
states. No previous candidate for the presidency 
ever attempted such a feat as this. Day after day 
this speechmaking has gone on—much of it from 
the rear platforms of railway trains, while the tele- 
graph and the daily newspaper have carried the 
speaker's utterances everywhere. Here again must 
be considered the matchless service of the press, 
without which the orator’s words could reach but a 
limited'number. 

But for Mr. McKinley, too, this has been a speech- 
making campaign. He has remained at his home in 
Canton, but auditors have come to him from far 
and near. There is a precision, a fixed adherence to 
schedule, in the arrangements for receiving and ad- 
dressing delegations at Canton which is wholly lack- 
ing in the Bryan ‘steeple chasing’’ programme. 
Mr. McKinley’s speeches have been prepared with 
care and fully reported by the press, 

In the early stages of the canvass there was a 
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dearth in the rank and file of Republican campaign 
orators of men who could speak convincingly on the 
merits of the money question. This dearth has since 
been in some measure supplied by speakers of ability 
who have enrolled themselves for-this fight in the 
McKinley column on the currency issue alone. 
Thus some of the most effective speeches for ‘‘ sound 
money’’ have been made by such men as the Hon. 
Carl Schurz and the Hon. Bourke Cockran—men 
whose voices have not been heard in other cam- 
paigns of recent years in defense of Republican 
party policy. In the last few weeks there has been 
no lack of good speakers to present the gold-stand- 
ard side of the argument. 
THE FINAL STRUGGLE. 

In the closing weeks of the campaign the main re- 
liance of both parties has been on appeals to voters 
from the stump. After Illinois, Indiana, Michigan 
and the other states of the middle West had been 
deluged with tons of leaflets, pamphlets and other 
products of pen and press, the whole enginery of 
each of the rival party organizations was turned to 
the task of convincing the individual voter by direct 
wordof mouth. The great ‘‘ honest money”’ parade 
on Chicago Day, in which 75,000 men participated, 
and the triumphal progress of the Union soldiers 
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(Generals Sickles, Howard and others) through I1li- 
nois contributed a spectacular element to the Re. 
publican canvass. Nosuch imposing demonstrations 
were made by the Popocrats, but throughout his 
stumping tour through the contested territory Mr. 
Bryan was greeted by great crowds and his speeches 
were received with much enthusiasm. It really 
seems that the influence of oratory is yet potent 
among us, when such subjects as the currency and 
the tariff can be enlivened and effectively presented 
in a way to win and hold attention by the speaker 
as well as by the journalist and reviewer. 

This could not have been true if in a campaign in- 
volving purely material issues to so great a degree 
the appeals of speakers had been merely to the 
cupidity and avarice of the voter. On the other 
hand, the ethical aspects of the contest have been 
kept constantly in view. On the Republican side 
the voter has been called on to defend and maintain 
the national honor. On the Democratic and Popu- 
list side he has been asked to right what Mr. Bryan 
and his sympathizers have denounced as a gross in- 
justice to millions of their fellow-citizens. On each 
side the appeal has been, on the whole, to the higher 
rather than to the baser motives of political action. 

W. B. SHaw. 





THE MODERN ANDROMEDA—A MUCH USED REPUBLICAN POSTER. 


Perseus McKinley getting ready to deal the finishing stroke to the dragon which threatens to devour the distressed maiden. 
From Wasp (San Francisco, Cal.). 
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OR several years organized labor in this coun- 

try has demanded the free coinage of silver. 

In the present campaign the lenders of capital are 

opposing this demand on the ground that under 

free coinage prices would rise faster than wages, 

and therefore labor’s share of the product of indus- 

try would be ruined. Has organized labor mis- 

taken its interests or is its demand the outcome of 
its experiences with rising and falling prices ? 

Neither laborers nor lenders of capital seriously 
doubt that under the free coinage of silver prices 
will rise. Those who declare that the currency will 
be contracted and prices fall involve themselves in 
the absurdity of declaring that the freely coined 
silver dollar will be more valuable than the present 
gold dollar. Yet in the next breath they will assert 
that the silver dollar will be worth only 53 per cent. 
of its present value. The two assertions are about 
equally irrational, and they are absolutely contra- 
dictory unless all economic writers prior to the 
present partisan discussion were wrong ; unless all 
economic history is absolutely false the free coin- 
age of silver will mean steady expansion of the cur- 
rency and a rise of prices proportionate to this ex- 
pansion. 

A half century ago the world experienced just 
such an expansion of the currency, and the effects 
then indicate the probable effects now. With the 
gold discoveries of 1848 the production of that metal 
increased at a bound from $30,000,000 a year to $150, - 
000,000. The banking interests of that day pre- 
dicted its depreciation and demanded that its coin- 
age be suspended. The entire gold money of the 
world. according to Sorther, was then less than $800, - 
000,000 and more than $100,000,000 a year poured in 
upon the mints of the gold using countries. The 
entire currency of these countries increased about 
10 per cent. a year, or faster than our currency can 
possibly be increased by the free coinage of silver. 
The expansion of the currency brought to an end 
the business depression that had set in with the 
panic of 1847 and produced a period of unprece 
dented business activity. 

Until 1878 the free coinage of both metals 
continued, the supply of money increased faster 
than the supply of goods and prices rose. Since 
1873 silver has been practically excluded from the 
mints, the supply of currency has increased iess 
rapidly than the supply of goods and prices have 
fallen. For both of these periods we have compre- 
hensive and reliable statistics concerning the pro- 
duction of wealth, prices and wages. From these 
we are enabled to judge whether the wage earners 
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THE AFFIRMATIVE VIEW. 
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are right or wrong in believing that their interests 
are furthered by the expansion of the currency and 
rising prices. 

The most comprehensive statistics at hand are, of 
course, those vf Sauerbeck, published yearly in the 
‘** Journal of the Royal Statistical Society.’’? Sauer 
beck’s figures cover all the articles in the United 
Kingdom of which statistics exist and whose value 
—whether produced in England or imported from 
abroad—exceeds a million pounds. These articles, 
forty-five in number, include all the important food 
products, minerals and textiles, besides a large num- 
ber of miscellaneous materials such as timber, 
leather and oil. In order to show the quantities of 
these goods purchased for the English market 
Sauerbeck reckons their value each year at a stand- 
ard price,—which is always their average price dur- 
ing the decade from 1868 to 1877. During the past 
half century the amount produced and imported for 
each family has increased as follows : 


Quantity per Gain over 
family. previous 
(Standard prices. ) period. 
Rie decet cnr cnsanises seas cern $259 
OS RR ee ee SOOO CTC 3¢ 53 per cent. 
BBP cers cp okcuntnncceseesssie eo 


In other words, the supply of goods per family in- 
creased 58 per cent. during the period of rising 
prices and business prosperity under bimetailism, 
while it has increased but 10 per cent. during the 
period of falling prices and business depression 
under the single gold standard. 

Since the production of wealth increased so 
rapidly under bimetallism and so slowly under 
monometallism it is evident that the working 
masses were immensely benefited by the old policy, 
unless it somehow lessened their share of the aggre- 
gate product. But this is precisely the opposite of 
what it accomplished : As Cairnes—one of the last 
of the great monometallists—freely admitted in his 
essay on the effect of the gold discoveries, the only 
class that lost from rising prices were the creditors 
and others with fixed incomes. Their share of the 
product was lessened and the share of the produc- 
ing classes was proportionately increased. Espe- 
cially, says Cairnes,* was the condition of the labor- 
ing classes improved. The first effect of the ex- 
pansion of the currency, he says, was an increased 
demand for labor. Prices only rose as the increased 
earnings of the working people led to an increased 
demand for goods. The unprecedented rise in wages 
that took place was, he declares, the happiest re- 
sult of the expansion of the currency. 


* Essays in Political Economy,” page 152. 
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The relative gains of the producing classes during 

the period of rising prices down to 1873 were not 
more marked than their relative losses during the 
period of falling prices since that date. The stag- 
nation of business, which checked the production 
of wealth, fell with especial severity upon the wage- 
earning classes. The employers always discharged 
their hands before they discharged themselves, and 
the loss of employees through slack work and no 
work have often exceeded their losses through re- 
duction of wages. The only class that has gained 
from falling prices has been the creditors and others 
with fixed incomes. Their share of the product has 
been increased. The share of the producing classes 
has been proportionately diminished. 

These conclusions are strikingly supported by the 
wage statistics of the past half-century. Among 
European countries these statistics are most complete 
for England, and the course of wages there has been 
summarized by Leroy-Beaulieu in his volume on 
“The Distribution of Wealth.’’* In 1875, says the 
distinguished French monometallist, wages were 
nearly 60 per cent. higher than in 1859 and nearly 
90 per cent. higher than in 1839. In 1887, however, 
they were *‘ from 10 to 20or 25 per cent.’’ lower than 
in 1875. 

In our own country the course of wages has been 
the same. This is even shown by the Aldrich report, 
so monotonously cited by the defenders of the gold 
standard. This report was prepared four vears ago 
under the direction of Senator Aldrich of Rhode 
Island for the purpose of showing the advance in 
wages under the protective system. Its partisan bias, 
however, was less manifest in the selection of estab- 
lishments from which wage returns were secured 
than in the treatment of those returns at the hands 
of the experts employed to summarize them. The 
returns made by employers show, just as European 
statistics do, that wages advanced rapidly whenever 
prices advanced and fell whenever prices fell. The 
only exception to this rule was during the civil war, 
when prices were raised by additional taxes and the 
rate of interest was doubled by the war loans. As 
wages are always lessened when taxes and interest are 
increased, labor’s lasses during the civil war were 
plainly the result of the burdens of the war, and 
not of the expansion of the currency. 

Except during the war, the Aldrich report shows 
that laboring classes gained when prices were rising 
and lost when prices were falling. The committee’s 
sSumiary does fiot, indeed, bring out the loss of the 
laborers when prices were falling, bat the returns 
made by the employers do bring it out. The sum- 
mary only conceals it by making the gains of a few 
foremen counterbalance the losses of scores of hands, 
and by making a rise in wages among less than thirty 
clerks counterbalance a fall in wages among several 
thousand cotton operatives and iron workers. The 
employers’ returns ran as follows: 


eee 


*‘ De la Répartition des Richesses,” page 442. 
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DAILY WAGES IN CITY INDUSTRIES. 
Average Average 
i of ( wages ) was 
employees. (currency). e 
acaee 5,051 $1.18 - $i. 


January, 1800........ccccecee $1.18 
A AL, 6,153 1.81 
po a Se eee 7,7 


In short, wages in gold in these selected city estab- 
lishments rose 53 per cent. during the period of rising 
prices from 1860 to 1873, and fell 7 per cent. during 
the period of falling prices between 1873 and 1891. 

These, however, are the returns most favorable to 
the monometallists. The Aldrich report also con- 
tained returns for wages in mines, prepared by 
Hon. Joseph D. Weeks, whose volume in the census 
of 1880 is probably the ablest and fairest report on 
wages ever made in this country. In the typical 
mines reported by Mr. Weeks the average wages 
in gold varied as follows: 


DAILY WAGES IN MINING. 


TORR desis ccnsviccvcdscdscends sctsenceus vacdeslegtusgucdecbuaauue $1.05 
Lb ERE rr cerrrerrr errr errr: rere reer er cee 1.90 
MOMErs a dicdbdeciscgatdcusecs vestaddiastacsscccasasammeeduseuss 1.58 


For agriculture we have comprehensive national 
statistics for the last half century. These show that 
a rapid advance in farm wages began with the gold 
discoveries and ended with the demonetization of 
silver. Unfortunately we have no national returns 
for the years just preceding the demonetization of 
silver, when wages and prices were at their highest. 
However, we have for this period the Massachusetts 
labox report for 1872. According to this report, and 
the nationaf reports for 1860 and 1890, farm wages 
in Massachusetts have changed as follows, when 
measured in gold: 


1860. 1872. 1890. 
Farm laborer, with board.... ..... .. $15.34 $24.46 $18.50 
Farm laborer, without board........ - 26.22 89.84 30.00 


The returns for all industries in this country, as 
in England, show that wages advanced fully 50 per 
cent. during the period from 1860 to 1873, in which 
prices advanced about 15 per cent., and wages fell 
fully 15 per cent. during the period from 1873 to 
1890, in which prices fell 25 per cent. The relative 
gains of the laborers were far greater during the 
period of expanding currency and rising prices un- 
der bimetallism than during the period of scarcer 
currency and falling prices under the gold standard. 

These statistics, moreover, give the wages of 
laborers when actually employed, and the heaviest 
losses of laborers under the gold standard have come 
from the lack of employment. This was especially 
true of the years of panic and depression from #73 
to 1879. With the rise of priees that followed the 
resumption of specie payments and passage of the 
Bland act there was a marked recovery in the rate 
of wages and astill more marked recovery in the 
extent of employment. A similar period of relief 
came with the rise of prices under the Sherman act 
of 1890. But only during the years of comparative. 
ly steady or rising prices was labor fully employed 
and prosperous. Whenever prices fell the panic or 
depression in the commercial world created in the 
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labor world an army of unemployed. These panics 
and depressions never came when prices were rising. 
Those who to-day are simultaneously predicting that 
the free coinage of silver will cause the doubling 
of prices and a commercial panic have as little his- 
tory as logic to support them. A panic has always 
meant the inability of business men to meet their 
obligations without selling at aloss. A panic never 
did occur and never can uccur when prices are rising. 

How heavily wage earners have suffered from 
reduced employment when prices have fallen is 
brought out clearly by the wage statistics of the 
past three years. Since the gold standard was made 
international in 1893 prices have suffered a further 
fall averaging 6 per cent. a year. The earnings of 
farmers have been reduced as much as the price of 
farm products has been reduced, but farmers have 
not been thrown out of employment. The wages of 
vity employees, on the other hand, have not been 
reduced as much as prices; yet city employees have 
suffered as much as farmers. Even among railroad 
employees the sufferings have been acute, though 
these employees are well organized, and this industry 
isarapidly growing one which has suffered less than 
any other from the fall in prices. According to the 
returns prepared by the companies for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s report, just issued, the 
average daily wages of railway employees were re- 
duced but 2% per cent. between 1893 and 1895. - But 
according to the same report the number of em- 
ployees, instead of increasing 10 per cent. in two 
years, as it did when prices were steady, had 
decreased 10 per cent. Instead of one hundred 
thousafkd new employees, one hundred thousand old 
employ ‘es were out of work. 

The losses reported for railway employees are 
exceptionally light. In most industries there has 
been during the last three years another heavy fall 
in the nominal rate of wages. In almost all indus- 


II. 





*T"“HE economist who reasons rapidly and with a 

light heart, says Marshall, is apt to make bad 
connections at every turn of his work. Our silver 
friends, who so glibly explain everything by one 
theory, trace all economic evils to one cause, and 
make one measure a panacea, are suffering the usual 
fate of simple philosophers. So long as bimetallism 
was a theory, it might be accepted as a plausible 
explanation of low prices and dull times. But when 
free coinage of silver, at the ratio of 16 to1 by the 
United States alone, came sweeping down upon us 
as a practical proposition, and men began to ques- 
tion how it would affect them particularly, not to 
speak of questions of national honor and commercial 
credit; it became difficult to make satisfactory con- 
nections all around. The most excruciating dilem- 
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tries the number of men employed full time has been 
enormously reduced. The Connecticut labor report 
for the year following the closing of the Indian 
mints (June, 1893) showed a reduction of 5 per cent. 
in the daily wages paid by the manufacturing estab- 
lishments of the state and a reduction of 25 per cent. 
in the yearly wages paid. The sufferings of farmers 
were light in comparison with the sufferings of these 
Connecticut operatives. This, however, was an ex- 
treme instance. The Massachusetts returns are 
more nearly typical. - In that state, where the 
statistics of manufactures are singularly complete, 
the average daily wages paid and the aggregate 
yearly wages paid during 1892, 1893 and 1894 varied 
as follows: 

1892. 1893. 1894. 
AVOVERC GOUT WABEG 555 5 oaicsc cis sci0esseicees 100 96 93 
Aggregate yearly WASES.............ccceeees 100 92 84 

Daily wages declined 7 per cent. during the two 
years; yearly wages declined 16 per cent. In other 
words, while the nominal wages of the employees 
declined less than prices, their actual wages declined 
more than prices. 

Such statistics as these are simply general illustra- 
tions of an economic principle which thoughtful 
workingmen recognize without statistics. When 
prices rise business activity increases, and every 
class except the lenders of capital gains from the 
increased production of wealth; when prices fall 
business depression increases, and every class except 
the lenders of capital loses from the reduced pro- 
duction of wealth. The wage earners pre-eminently 
belong to the producing and not the money lending 
classes. When, therefore, prices rise they receive 
an increasing share of the increasing product of in- 
dustry, and when prices are forced down they receive 
a decreasing share of the decreasing product. No 
class except the debtor has suffered so much from 
the gold standard, and no class except the debtor 
will gain somuch from the remonetization of silver. 








ma was in connection with the effect of free coinage 
in raising prices. The farmer, the manufacturer, 
and the debtor had all been promised higher prices 
as a relief from their distresses. Unexpected diffi- 
culties have since been encountered in persuading 
even these classes of the honesty of the proposal, or 
the efficacy of the remedy, and they still remain 
skeptical. But still more, it has been and is an im- 
possible task to convince the salaried man and the 
wage-earne” that higher prices mean prosperity to 
him. And why ? 

That the American workingman should de- 
liberately, by his own vote, led either by the flatter- 
ing assurances of demagogues that the common peo- 
ple understand the money question better than the 
financiers and economists, or excited by class feeling 
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that what is opposed by his employers must be good 
for him, and vice versa—that the American working - 
man, I say, should deliberately put up prices on the 
chance of wages following, is the greatest example 
of offering one’s self as the corpus vile for social ex- 
perimentation that the world has ever seen. 

If, however, the workingman is seriously contem- 
plating such action, what are the chances of his 
coming out unhurt, or what are the chances of his 
‘‘ experiencing something to his advantage?”’ The 
elements of the problem are as follows : 

(1) Does experience (history) show that with ris- 
ing prices wages advance more rapidly, with equal 
rapidity, or lag behind? (2) Does common sense 
show that it is easier to put up prices or put up 
wages? (3) Will the ‘‘ boom’’ in business compen- 
sate the laborer for increased prices by giving him 
steadier employment? I think only the exigencies 
of a political campaign would lead any one to deny 
that history shows, and common sense proves, that 
in a period of rising prices wages rise more slowly 
than prices ; while the same exigencies have caused 
men to exaggerate the certainty and beneficial 
effects of the ‘‘ boom ’”’ consequent upon inflation 
and a high range of prices. 


E 


To turn to the first question. Economic historians 
unanimously agree that when prices go up wages lag 
behind. This comes from unimpeachable testi- 
mony, taken long before the bimetallic controversy 
was thought of. It is only necessry to quote what 
Rogers, the greatest authority on the history of 
prices, says about the effect of the debasement of 
the currency in the time of the Tudors. From the 
reign of Henry VIII. to Elizabeth prices of food and 
wages rose in the following way : 

‘*Meat was three times the old rates, corn two 
and a half, and dairy produce two anda half. But 
the rise in wages was only a little more than one 
and a half times. In other words, where the wages 
of a laborer rose from 6d. to 9d. a day, he had to pay 
3s. for meat, 2s. 5d. for butter or cheese where he 
paid 1s. before. . . The same fact discloses 
itself in regard to those articles where labor gives 
them their chief value. The price of fish, of pre- 
pared fuel and of building material rose but little 
above that of labor. The producer of animal food, 
grain and other agricultural necessaries commanded 
a better market than the dealer of any other article 
of value did, while labor, and those products the 
value of which is principally derived from the out- 
lay of labor, partook in the least degree in the rise 
of prices.” 

Even if base money had not been issued, the gen- 
eral rise of prices would, according to Rogers, have 
injured the laborer. 

‘* Between the middle of Elizabeth’s reign and the 
breaking out of the Parliamentary war, a period of 
sixty years, general prices more than doubled, while 
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a very miserable increase is effected in the wages of 
labor, certainly not more than 20 per cent.”’ 

This is perfectly impartial testimony and of a kind 
that fits into our present situation. The free coin- 
age of silver, if it raises prices, will be a debase- 
ment of our currency precisely similar to the issu- 
ing of base money by the Tudors, except that in our 
case the direct profit will be reaped by the silver 
mine owners, while in England it was reaped by 
the sovereign, who, in a sense, represented the com- 
munity. The result will be the same ;—prices will 
go up, wages will increase at a slower rate. This 
has been, and is, the universal testimony of history. 

Two other points are noteworthy in Rogers’ state- 
ment. One is that the prices of articles whose chief 
value is due to labor increased more slowly than 
the prices of other commodities. This is a very 
subtle point, but it has a direct béaring upon the 
question in hand. It is precisely because wages do 
not go up that the prices of those articles whose 
chief value is due to labor increase less than the 
prices of other commodities. Here is a lesson for 
the American laborer. Does he care to put up the 
price of wheat and meat, while the price of manu- 
factured articles, out of which his increase in wages 
must come, goes up more slowly? He seems not 
only to be playing with dice, but the dice seem to be 
loaded against him. 

The other noteworthy point is in the second quota- 
tion—viz., that even during the period of natural 
and gradual inflation caused by the influx of silver 
from America, the condition of the laborer grew 
worse. The seventeenth century, which has been 
so much vaunted as the age of commercial expan- 
sion, did increase national wealth, build up the mer- 
chant class and increase the power of the aristocracy 
against the kingship ; but it increased pauperism, 
reduced the standard of living, and destroyed the 
independence of the guilds, the labor organizations 
of those days. Again we may ask the American 
laborer whether, if the consequences of a natural 
and gradual inflation of the currency are so dubi- 
ous, he will take the risk of an artificial and violent 
inflation by the free coinage of silver. For the 
more violent the change, the greater the dislocation 
between prices and wages. 

It is not necessary to cite further historical cases. 
All economists have recognized this tendency until it 
has become one of the truisms of the science. The 
experience of our civil war, with the inflation due 
to paper money, has been so often cited that it is not 
necessary to repeat the facts here. They prove be- 
yond a doubt that prices increased much faster than 
wages, notwithstanding the demand for labor due 
to the governmental demand for commodities, and 
in spite of the presence of great armies in the field 
withdrawn from active competition in the factory 
and on the farm. The validity of particular figures 
of the Aldrich report may be questioned, but the 
testimony is of such an overwhelming nature that 
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the validity of the general conclusion cannot be 
doubted. Inflation is at the expense of the work- 
ingman so far as wages and the cost of living is con- 


cerned. 
II. 


Common sense or reason sometimes anticipates 
human experience, sometimes simply confirms and 
ratifies it. Is there any real difficulty in under- 
standing and accepting the teaching of history in 
this particular case? Does it not stand to reason 
that it is easier to put up prices than it is to put up 
wages? Prices need only to be marked up, and 
with a currency decreasing in value it is absolutely 
necessary that the producers make a strenuous effort 
to put up prices in order to save themselves from 
loss. In doing this they meet, of course, with the 
resistance of the consumer; but this resistance is 
unorganized, spasmodic and hampered by the cus- 
tomary mode of living which leads people to continue 
their ordinary consumption even when prices have 
gone up. They must, at any rate, continue their 
consumption of the necessaries of life, although 
luxuries may be curtailed, furniture and houses be 
made to wear longer and various forms of personal 
service be dispensed with. 

When we come to putting up wages the reverse 
condition is met. The efforts of the laborers are 
opposed by the employers, who object to increasing 
their labor bill. Organized labor may succeed by 
striking or by threatening to strike, but generally 
only after considerable loss and hardship. Unor- 
ganized labor succeeds only after along time. In 
the first place, it requires some time for it to realize 
the change that has taken place to its disadvantage. 
In the second place, the only thing that can raise 
the wages of ordinary labor is the competition among 
employers when the increased prices are giving them 
abnormal profits and they are anxious to increase 
production as much as possible. This will happen 
only if they are sure that prices will continue high, 
and on condition that there is no other supply of 
labor, and also on condition that the employer can- 
not have recourse to labor saving machinery. 


III. 


Will free coinage of silver increase employment 
and the demand for labor? This seems to be the 
remaining chance for the workingman. If prices 
go up, business, it is said, will be encouraged, the 
demand for labor will be increased, employment be 
more constant, unemployed labor be absorbed, and 
the laborer’s annual income be increased even if 
his daily wages are not. With steady employment 
the laborer will be able (it is said) to stand a stiffen- 
ing in prices even if the rate of wages should for 
some time lag behind. 

In this theory present lack of employment is 
ascribed solely to monometallism, and the laborer’s 
gain is made to depend upon the predicted ** boom ”’ 
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from free coinage. But it is not clear that present 
lack of employment is due to the gold standard. 
The suffering after 1873 may reasonably be attrib- 
uted to the overspeculation and overproduction 
which the previous period of inflation had brought 
about. ‘lhe panic of 1893 may reasonably be attrib- 
uted to the loss of confidence due to an overweighted 
paper and silver currency; while the present stagna- 
tion is undoubtedly due to uncertainty about the 
future standard of value. The statistics of Great 
Britain and the United States do not show an extra- 
ordinary amount of unemployment, except at these 
critical periods, and to ascribe such unemployment 
to contractions of the currency is begging the whole 
question. Extraordinary increase in the productive 
power of the world leading to overproduction, the 
speculative spirit encouraging wild enterprises, and 
the vagaries of political financiering, at one time 
expanding the currency by purchasing silver and at. 
another attacking the basis of national credit—these 
things are a more natural explanation of the uncer- 
tainty of business and the fluctuations in the demand 
for labor than is the ‘‘ crime of °73.’’ It is a solace 
to our business pride and an easy solution of eco- 
nomic perplexities to ascribe all our woes to one act, 
but the solution is too easy. 

If the uncertainty of employment is not due toa 
single cause, much less will the single remedy pro- 
posed be sufficient. 

In the first place, the apprehension of the free 
coinage of silver will unsettle all credit relations. 
Creditors will be anxious to get back their money 
and refuse to lend further until they know what the 
future will bring. Depositors will withdraw their 
deposits and banks will be obliged to call in their 
loans. All business will be crippled and curtailed. 
The immediate effect of the free coinage of silver 
will be an immense increase of unemployment. 
Labor will receive a blow from which it will take 
years to recover, and compared with which the panic 
of 1893 will seem like child’s play. 

The workingman’s well-being depends upon three 
factors—money wages, low cost of living and con- 
stancy of employment. His true policy is to seek 
that combination of these three factors which will 
yield him the maximum result in the way of happi- 
ness. The ‘‘ reality ’’ in the present situation is the 
cost of living. It is beyond reasonable doubt, also, 
that in an era of falling prices wages have not fallen. 
Free silver will assuredly increase the cost of living 
faster than it will send up wages. It is at least 
doubtful whether it will increase the constancy of 
employment. The conclusion seems unavoidable 
that the workingman in voting for free silver is 
sacrificing two great elements of prosperity and 
well-being for a poor chance of gaining the third. It 
is inconceivable how the gospel of high prices, so 
attractive to the debtor and the speculator, can 
deceive the man whose well-being consists in what. 
wages will buy. 
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GEORGE DU MAURIER. 


BY ERNEST KNAUFFT, EDITOR OF THE “ ART STUDENT.” 


TAIL-PIECE IN ‘“‘THE STORY OF A FEATHER,’’ BY 
DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


F the titles current in literature some years ago 
were now in vogue, such as ‘“‘ The Poet turns 
Farmer,” ‘‘ The Tradesman turns Poet,’’ we should 
certainly call this sketch, ‘‘ George Du Maurier ; or, 
the Illustrator: turns Novelist.’’ For it-is because 
the veteran picture maker of Punch suddenly sprang 
into popularity as the author of ‘‘ Trilby,’’ that we 
can give his biography that consideration which, had 
he died five years ago, would have been denied the 
artist-satirist. Then a few admirers would have 
mourned the demise of so clever a caricaturist, but 
it was the heart of the whole American people that 
was touched when the cable announced that the 
author of ‘‘ Trilby’’ was no more. Suppose that 
five years ago we had clipped from the pages of an 
‘66 novel, as we do now, the tail piece of the man 
spider, given on the left of this page, and writing of 
it, said : ‘‘ Here is a little drawing that was one of 
many illustrations to Douglas Jerrold’s ‘ Story of a 
Feather,’—it had many companion pieces, full-page 
illustrations, and little vignette initial letters that 
ran through the book in a fashion all remember in 
connection with Thackeray’s novels, wherein the 
author himself supplied funny little figures that 
served as overtures and obligatos to carry the key- 
notes and motives from one chapter to another ;—sup- 
pose we had asked the reader to consider the author 
of this little drawing as an illustrator alone:—he 
never would have been interested as he is to-day when 
contrasted with this same tail piece we give another 
spider with a human head, which he remembers as 
having appeared as ‘An Incubus’ on page 137 of 
‘Trilby,’ and which he recognizes as the sinister 
Svengali.” 
I 
George Louis Palmella Busson Du Maurier was 
born in Paris in 1834. His father was a Frenchman, 
though born in London, while his mother was Eng- 


lish. He was educated in London, Belgium and the 
Netherlands. 

““Much of my childhood,’’ says Du Maurier, “ is 

related in ‘ Peter Ibbetson.’ My favorite book was 

the ‘Swiss 

Family Rob- 

inson,’ and 

next, ‘ Robin- 

son Crusoe.’ ”’ 

We can easily 

imagine that 

the lines in 

** Peter Ibbet- 

- son’’ that de- 

scribe his 

reading to 

Mimsey ‘“‘ ‘Le 

Robinson 

Swuiewvwe:' 

‘Sandford 

and Merton,’ 

‘Evenings at 

“ AN INCUBUS.” Home,’ ‘Les 

ne Taek a Sin aa hs 

rault,’ the shipwreck from ‘Don Juan,’ of which 

we never tired, and the ‘ Giaour,’ the-‘ Corsair,’ 

and ‘ Mazeppa;’ and last, but not least, ‘ Peter 











MR. DU MAURIER’S FIRST DRAWING IN ‘‘PUNCH,”? 
OCTOBER 6, 1860. 


PHOTOGRAPHER: “ No smoking here, sir !” 
PR 203. Tinto: “Oh! A thousand pardons! I was not aware 

a io rae 

PHOTOGRAPHER (interrupting, with dignified severity) : 
“Please to remember, gentlemen, that this is not a common 
hartist’s studio !” 

N.B.—Dick and his friends, who are common artists, feel 

shut up by this little aristocratic distinction, which had not 
occurred to them.] 
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Parley’s Natural History,’ which we got to know 
by heart,’’ as well as his speaking French and Eng- 
lish, his father being a genteel Micawber, his love 
of animals, his dislike of study and of society, his 
love for flowers, music and for roaming about Paris, 
—are as true in one case as the other, whether our 
pronoun stands for Du Maurier or ‘‘ Ibbetson.”’ 

At the age of seventeen Du Mavtrier went up to 
the Sorbonne for his baccalaureate degree, but was 
plucked for his written Latin version. His mother 
was much disconcerted at his failure, and he tells 
the following anecdote : 

‘* My poor mother was very vexed with me for my 
failure, for we were very poor at that time, and it 
was important that I should do well. My father 
was then in England, and 
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but he was greatly amused at my caricatures, and 
we got on very well together.”’ 

After graduating and having had slight experi- 
ence as a chemist, he, upon the death of his father, 
decided to study art. He entered in 1856 Gleyre’s 
studio in Paris, where Whistler had just been a 
pupil and where Poynter was a fellow-student. Of 
course, the general description of Carrel’s in 
‘*Trilby ’? must, in a measure, reflect the experi- 
ences of Du Maurier’s student days. 

In 1857 he went to Antwerp, where in a tragic 
manner he lost his eyesight. 

‘*T was drawing from a model,”’ he said, ‘“‘ when 
suddenly the girl’s head seemed to me to dwindle to 
the size of a walnut. I clapped my hand over my 





shortly after my discomfiture 
he wrote for me to join him 
there. We had not informed 
him of my failure, and I felt 
very miserable as I crossed, be- 
cause I thought that he would 
be very angry with me. He 
met me at the landing at the 
London Bridge, and, at the 
sight of my utter woe-begone 
face, guessed the truth, and 
burst into a roar of laughter. 
I think that this roar of laugh- 
ter gave me the greatost pleas- 
ure I ever experienced in all 
my life.”’ 

It is a pretty note in ‘*‘ Trilby”’ 
where, after she sends her con- 
fession to the Laird, and he 
calls on her, we read—‘‘ and 
she hugged and kissed and 
cried over him, so that he was 
almost ready to cry himself ; 
but he burst out laughing in- 
stead—which was better, and 
more in his line, and very 
much more comforting.’’ 

Du Maurier then went to 
University College to study 
chemistry under Dr. William- 
son. Weare not surprised to 
find that, like many another 
great artist in his youth, he 
preferred the sketch book to 
the text book. 

“‘Tam afraid that I was an 
unsatisfactory pupil, for I took 
no interest at all in the work, 
and spent almost all my time 
in drawing caricatures. I drew 
all my life, I may say; it 
was my favorite occupation 
and pastime. Dr. Williamson 
thought me a very unsatis- 
factory student in chemistry, 





GEORGE DU MAURIER, FROM A LATE PHOTOGRAPH. 
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left eye. Tiad I been mistaken? I could see as well 
as ever. But when, in turn, I covered my right eye 
I learned what had happened. My left eye had 
failed me. It might be altogether lost. It was so 
sudden a blow that I was thunderstruck. My eye 
grew worse and worse, and the fear of total blind- 
ness beset me constantly. That was the most tragic 
event of my life. It has poisoned all my existence.” 

For fifteen years after he was only allowed to 
work two hours a day. 

During this illness he came across a copy of 
Punch’s Almanac for 1858. Two years later he 
began to illustrate, working for Punch, and after- 
ward for Once a Week. His initial illustration in 
Punch savored strongly of Leech’s method, as may 
be seen from our reproduction of his first contribu- 
tion. Du Maurier was twenty-six when he made 
his début with Punch, at the same age as Charles 
Keene contributed his first sketches. 

He tells us that it was due to Mark Lemon that he 
became Court Limner to London’s high life, rather 
than the Cruikshank of its low life. 


MR. DU MAURIER AT HIS DRAWING-TABLE. 
From a photograph by Tradelle & Young, London. 
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DU MAURIER’S PORTRAIT OF HIMSELF, 
From The Critic, New York. 


ENROLLED ON THE STAFF OF PUNCH. 


“In 1864, a few days after Leech’s death, I sat 
down to my first Punch dinner, and was formally 
enrolled a member of the staff I got my cue from 
Mark Lemon, who was editor when I joined. ‘ Don’t 
do funny things,’ said Lemon ; ‘ do the graceful side 
of life ; be the tenor in Punch’s opera bouffe.’ ”’ 

‘*He worked hard in London,”’ says M. H. Spiel- 
mann, ‘“‘ where he lived in humble lodgings at 85 
Newman street, which he shared with his lifelong 
friend, the late Lionel Henley, afterward R. B. A., 
‘the dearest fellow that ever was.’ He sometimes 
wondered, he has told me, if’ he would eat a dinner 
that day ; and, as he became impecunious, he was a 
trenrendous democrat. He hated the bloated aristoc- 
racy without knowing much about it, and to do it 
justice, the bloated aristocracy did not go out of its 
way to pester him with its attentions.”’ 

As a staff artist of Punch, however, his future was 
assured. 

II 

In the writings of Thackeray we are reminded, 
time and again, that this mundane life of ours is 
like a puppet show. The English nation accepted 
this view, which fact we must keep before us if we 
are to understand the genius of George Du Maurier. 
For years the English people have looked in the 
pages of Punch as children look at a performance 
of ‘‘ Punch and Judy,’ expecting to be amused. by 
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*“‘a counterfeit presentment” of life which they 
never for a moment think to be real, content to 
see the actors of wood and their wholly mechan- 
ical movements. In 
America we have no 
parallel to Punch. The 
first man to make so- 
ciety caricatures fully 
popular here was Char- 
les Dana Gibson, but 
his success rested en- 
tirely upon the natural- 
ism of his drawings. It 
was because his figures *. 
were so life-like, so DU MAURIER’S “ SIGNATURE.” 











thoroughly the antithe- Carved, with the signatures of 


sis of the marionettes 
we were wont to see in 


other members of the Punch 
staff, on the table from which 
the weekly Punch dinner is 


P eaten. 
the comic paper, that 


they became the ragein art circles. But the readers of 
Punch back in the sixties, when Du Maurier began his 
career, did not expect to find realism in its illustra- 
tions; they had been used to the puppets of Richard 
Doyle and John Leech, to whose leading ladies and 
walking gentlemen the cruder figures of Thackeray 
sometimes played ingenue parts, and it was never 
the picture of a real duchess or of a real bishop that 
they looked for, but a little three-inch printed figure 





THE DRAWING-ROOM IN MR. DU MAURIER’S HOUSE, 
From a photograph by Tradelle & Young, London. From McClure’s Magazine. 
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that stood for the duchess or the bishop. -For the 
right understanding of Du Maurier as an artist it 
was as important to realize this as it is to remember 
that the Greek actor spoke through the mouth of a 
mask, and that Voltaire and Corneille wrote in 
rhymed verse in an artificial and stilted age. 

‘Even at the risk of seeming to force technicalities 
upon the reader we dwell upon this restraint Punch 
enforced upon its artists, and even go a step further 
to remind our readers that in those days the process 
of photo-engraving an artist’s drawing in fac-simile 
had not been invented. When, for instance, our 
Mr. Gibson began his career 10 years ago he made 
his drawings on a large scale, with a consequent 
result of great freedom of line. On the other hand, 
when Du Maurier began the artists of Punch made 
their drawings on boxwood the size they were to be 
printed and in reverse! The blocks were then en- 
graved by hand, the drawings frequently being cut 
to pieces, so that they contained little autographic 
character when printed. In the ‘“ First Drawing 
in Punch’’ one readily sees that the coats and hats 
are rendered, not by any artist’s line, but by the 
conventionalities of the engraver. It is true that 
later on photography upon the block was invented, 
and the artist no longer drew upon the wood, nor in 
reverse; but his drawing when photographed on the 
wood still had to be engraved by hand, and as it was 
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A TIMELY CAUTION. 
ck: ‘** You shouldn’t be so proud of your hair, Effie! 


gast! Mightn’t it, Aunt Matilda ? 


most easy for the engraver to follow a certain style 
of cross hatched lines which should be fairly uniform 
throughout the picture a conventional style of shad- 
ing was employed by each Punch artist. Du Maur- 
ier’s ‘‘ patent ’’ cross hatch is conspicuous in the 
men's coats in all the examples we give except in 
‘*On a Certain Condescension in Foreigners’? and 

1 ‘The Duchess of 
Towers.’’ These are Aiwa 
from recent drawings hii o) \ 
which were repro- Wl) 
duced by ‘‘ direct ”’ 
photo-engraving, so 
that the artist aban- 
doned his cross hatch. 
The specimen from 
“The Martian” 1s a 
reproduction in half. 
tone from a pen draw- 
ing; the half-tone has 
astipple all over the 
surface that makes 
the cut appear as 
though from a draw- 
ing on tinted paper. 
It givesa softer effect 
than the ‘‘ direct” 
procéss—used in 
‘The Foreigners ’’— 
but the lines lose the 
sharp, crisp stroke of 
the artist’s pen 
original. 

Unluckily, though 

photo-engraving 


JOHNNY : 
UNCLE Dick : 
JOHNNY : 


JA Remember that at any moment it 
might all be taken off the top of your head and stuck all over your face, like poor Major Prender- 
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came in time for Du 
Maurier to employ it, 
it came too late to 
greatly influence his 
style. His style was 
already formed by 
years of striving to 
satisfy the wood en- 
graver, and so we add 
to the impediment 
that he began draw- 
ing puppets for 
Punch the unhappy 
feature that his work 
looked “old fash 
ioned’’ in technique 
beside the clever free- 
dom of Leloir, Vierge, 
Abbey,. Sterner and 
Gibson, even when it 
contained elements of 
character rendering 
far superior to theirs. 

To be very explicit, 
all through his career 
the artist always had 
to draw his faces 
within the space of half an inch. The history of 
art shows other cases of restricted activity reaching 
complete success. The Tanagura figurines were 
seldom a foot high, yet they are as big in their 
‘““movement’’ as the life size statues of Phidias. 
While the wood cuts of the Little Masters of Ger- 
many were not as large as this printed page, they 





UNCONSCIOUS REPARTEE, 


Uncue Dick (an eminent R. A.): “ Well, J ohnny, and what are you going to be ?” 
“T shall be a judge, like pa 

“ Ah, but you haven’ _ ae enough, my boy !” 

“Oh, then I'll be an artist, like you. 
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DISTINGUISHED AMATEURS—THE WAY TO PLEASE THEM. 

Miss LAVINIA SOPELY (to the Hon. Fitz-Lavender Belairs, 
who, at her urgent request, has just been explaining how, in 
spite of his tender years, he has come to be—in her estima- 
tion at least—the greatest painter, poet and musician of his 
time): ‘‘OH, MORE, MORE, MORE ABOUT YOURSELF !” 
transcend in popularity many a contemporaneous 
town hall fresco. 

This enforced condensation and compression of the 
artist’s strokes made him a master in the economy 
of line. He writes as follows about the delineation 


of his pretty woman, whom he declares to be ‘‘ the 
grand-daughter of Leech’s,’’ and he makes a frank 
statement of the difficulty of doing justice to her 
expression with ‘‘ a mere stroke in black ink: ”’ 

“IT do hope the reader does not dislike her—that 
is, if he knows her. Iam so fond of her myself, or 
rather, so fond of what I want her to be.. She is my 
piece de resistance, and 1 have often heard her com. 
mended, and the praise of her has sounded sweet in 
mine ears and gone straight to my heart, for she has 
become to me asa daughter. She is rather tall, I 
admit, and a trifle stiff; but English women are tall 
and stiff just now. And she is rather too serious; 
but that is only because I find it so difficult, with a 
mere stroke in black ink, to indicate the enchanting 
little curved lines that go from the nose to the 
mouth-corners, causing the cheeks to make a smile— 
and without them the smile is incomplete, merely a 
grin. And as for height, I have often begun by 
drawing the dear creature little, and found that by 
one sweep of the pen (adding a few inches to the 
bottom of the skirt) I have improved her so much 
that it has been impossible to resist the temptation— 
the thing is so easy, and the result so satisfying and 
immediate. ”’ 

It is easily seen that it is by but aslight touch 
that the vulgarity of Sir Gorgius Midas is con- 
trasted with the high-bred dignity of his bishops; 
that in ‘‘ The Unconscious Repartee’’ but the mi- 
nutest angle made on the bridge of the nose indicates 
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‘MADAME EST SERVIE.”’ 
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the taller little girl’s paternity. The chin and fore- 
head are made to recede in the profile of Ponsonby 
de Tomkyns, so that we well understand why he is 
so inapt at repartee. 

In this way, with tiny strokes ‘“‘ of black ink,’’ 
year in and year out, we have had a long array of 
characters—Ponsonby de Tomkyns, Postlethwaite, 
Sir Gorgius Midas, Bunthorne, his bishops, curates, 
artists, musicians, society men and women, duch- 
esses, mothers and children, wherein, though there 
might be an absence of modeling, of color values, of 
modulation, the artist has accepted the restraint of 
the traditions of the book illustration of yesterday, 
but with a precision, an unerring touch, he has 
given us from beginning to end the character in- 
tended. 

If we refuse to follow the development of Du 
Maurier’s genius—a development none the less inter- 
esting because the caterpillar existed so much longer 
than the butterfly—if we forget that it was always 
within the circumscribed medium of the newspaper 
artist that he brought forth his creations, we lose 
sight of the very sap that fed his growth. 


III. 

Besides the consideration of the technical limita- 
tions of Punch’s draughtsmen, we have other limita- 
tions less easily described, yet not less worthy of 
consideration. 

Let us inquire for a moment, What is Punch? As 
we have already said, Punch is a puppet show. This 


is, however, a very modest estimation of its position. 


OUT OF IT. 


Miss LapoosH: “Oh, look, Palladia! The 
two great scientist. of the day in earnest and 
Intimate communion ! How beautiful it would 
be to hear their conversation! How I envy 
Mrs. Lyon Hunter’s butler !” 

_Miss MEAGRIM: “Oh yes! Demolishing some 
time-honoured, out-worn creed in every sen- 
tence! YTow they would appreciate women like 
you and me, Cynthia!” 


she dress ! 


Mr. PROFEssOR: ‘Mrs. Ponsonby de Tom- 
kyns? Ishould think so! The dearest creature 
that ever lived! Such a thorough woman of the 
world, you know! 
and gives such capital dinners !” 

M. LE PROFEsSEUR: “ Hé, Hé. 
And she dance like an angel! 
vat a sharrming figure ! 
Hein, mon ami?” 








As he appeared when being told that he was “so dreadfully 
satirical.”—Punch, 1866. 


Punch is more than this. It is an English institu- 
tion; as much so as the British constitution, or 
“Derby Day.” It is as natural for Du Mau- 
rier to write that the 
servant brought Ib- 
betson a copy of 
Punch as to write 
that the sun rose in 
the morning. Punch 
has its scope and its 
limitations, its 
breadth of view and 
its prejudices. Hood’s 
“*Song of the Shirt,’’ 
one of the most pa- 
thetic poems in the 
English language, 
originally appeared 
in Punch; yet on the 
other hand it has due 
consideration for the 
prejudices of the 
British matron. Had 
Du Maurier, with his 
Gallic blood, instead 
of contributing to 
Punch, or the London 
Charivari, _contrib- 
uted to the Paris 
Charivari, to the 
Petit Journal Pour 
Rire or to Gil Blas, 
he would have de- 


Tells such capital stories, 


And ‘ow vell 
And 
And vata pretty foot ! 











A FALSE ALARM, 


much—— 


‘* Gracious Heavens, child. What do you mean ?” 


of six.”’ 


veloped an artistic freedom that Punch prohibited. 
‘* Trilby,’’ with the “‘ altogether ’’ feature in it, could 
never have appeared in the pages of London Punch. 
At such plain presentation of life the British matron 
would have held up her hands in holy horror. Punch’s 
artists drew well in their way, but never with the 
subtilty that distin- 
guishes the French 
draughtsmen. It is 
in the French papers 
that we look for the 
grace of line of 
Forain or Degas. Yet 
a ballet girl or a semi- 
nude by either Forain 
or Degas, despite its 
great beauty of line, 
could never have ap- 
peared in Punch. 
But may not the bal- 
let girl appear at all eK 
in Punch’s columns ? + 

Most assuredly. Dur- mas |) fi 

ing the theatrical sea- eas 
son—with scarcely an 
omission—she is seen 
in its pages weekly. 
Has she abbreviated 
skirts? No. The 
long skirt of Fanny 
Essler ? By no means. 


What then? we but they are. ee See gid friends | . a 

she has no skir OBLE POET (taking down a volume of his own 
arabes t at al hum ! I’m glad to find that you don’t cut all your old f 

—only trunks and is ata loss for once.)—Punch, 1883. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Ta: 





““Oh, papa dear! I wish you’d come home. I’m really afraid mama has taken a drop too 


‘That new homeopathic medicine, you know. I’m afraid I’ve given her seven drops instead 


ines, are played by girls. 
member that these ballet girls of Punch are not 
the real graceful creatures, with the bare shoulders, 
necks and limbs, beautifully modeled, and the faces 
human, the eyes bright, and the lips smiling—the 
real, vivacious creatures of Forain and Degas. No 


hose! But then, my 
dear friend, she is 
not the real wicked 
ballet girl of Paris. 
She is an indispen- 
sable feature of the 
English pantomime, 
and English panto- 
mime is a British in- 
stitution and there 
never could be harm 
in a British institu- 
tion. Every Christ- 
mas—just so surely as 
the plum pudding 
with its brandy sauce 
comes on the table, 
just so surely the 
children of the house 
are taken in the after- 
noon to the theater to 
see the pantomime. 
And in ‘‘ Cinderella,”’ 
in ‘‘ Puss in Boots,”’ 
in “ Whittington and 
His Cat,’’ the heroes, 
as well as the hero- 
But then, again, re- 





re ‘hi 





CATCHING A WEASEL ASLEEP. 
Mrs. PONSONBY DE TOMKYNS (pointing to her books): ‘‘They are not many, Lord Adolphus, 


poems and finding the leaves uncut): “Ah! 


riends, Mrs. de 


omkyns !” (Mrs. P. de T. 
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GEORGE DU MAURIER. 


indeed! All such figures disgrace the pages of the 
journals of that wicked city, where ‘‘ Little Billee ”’ 
was ‘‘ allowed to come,”’ “ of all places in the world,”’ 
as Mrs. Bagot said. But the ballet girl of Punch, 
you know, is not a real ballet girl—she is only a 
stupid marionette, eminently inartistic, so she suits 
a people eminently stupid in their appreciation of 
what is artistic. 

So it is that Du Maurier did not come to set- 
tle in Paris, where he would have drawn Pierrots 
like Willette, or corps de ballet like Degas, or frolic- 
ing naiades and riotous satyrs and delicate little con- 
ceptions of Liberté, but instead crossed the channel 
—that few miles strip of water that is as definite 
a demarcation between two nationalities as any 
high Alps or expansive Mediterranean, and conse- 
crated his talent to drawing for the English matron. 
And instead of drawing French naiades, without 
any clothes on, he labored for a lifetime upon the 
multitudinous folds of the British matron’s gown— 
as we see in his drawings of Mrs. Ponsonby de 
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LORD RUNSWICK AND ANTOINETTE JOSSELIN. 


From “ The Martian,” in Harper's Magazine, by permission. 
Copyright, 1896, by Harper & Brothers. 


ON A CERTAIN CONDESCENSION IN FOREIGNERS. 

He: ‘Oh, you’re from America, are you? People often 
say to me, ‘Don’t you dislike Americans ?’ But I always say 
‘I believe there are some very nice ones among them.*”’ 

Sue: “Ah, I dare say there may be two or three nice 
people amongst sixty millions.”—Punch, 1894, 

But if in the artist’s drawings we lost a Gallic 
lightness, because of his @\omicile in England, we 
gained, on the other hand, something of more inesti- 
mable value than the espré# of the French draughts- 
man. Had it not been for the guardianship of the 
British matron we should never have had the home 
scenes that Punch has given us for years. Weshould 
never have had the innocence, the perfect loveliness 
that we find in the portrait of ‘‘ La sceur de Litre- 
bili,’’ a true English girl, but, as M. Saindou said, 
“non Angli sed angeli ;”? we should have had en 
fants terribles innumerable, no doubt, but always 


_ the enfants terribles of Daumier, like the street 


urchins in ‘‘ Peter Ibbetson,’’ ‘‘ precociously witty 
little imps,’’ sinister beyond their years, but not 
the gentle, lovable children of Du Maurier. Old 
men we should have had, but we fear roués, not the 
men of fine bearing who are the worthy grand- 
fathers of Du Maurier’s young women. 
IV. 

The newspapers tell us that Henry James, who 
has written appreciatively of Du Maurier, is in a 
measure responsible for that artist’s plunge into 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. — 


has only been intro- 
duced to Du Maurier 
within the last few 
years, through the 
medium of ‘‘ Peter 
Ibbetson ”’ and ‘ Tril- 
by,”’ to ask the ques- 
tions—‘Was Du 
Maurier an extraordi- 
nary man? Was he 
not eccentric? Did 
not all the mysticism 
that we find in ‘ Ib- 
betson ’ and ‘ Trilby’ 
show itself in the 
personality of the 
author ?’’ But those 

i who have followed 

wi 
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a the work of the artist 
Nie ! 
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THINGS ONE WOULD RATHER HAVE LEFT UNSAID. . 
Hostess: ‘*‘ What fun you seem to be having over there, Captain Smiley! I wish you all sat at 


this end of the table!” 


literature, One day, while walking on Hempstead 
Heath, Du Maurier said to James that if he were a 
writer he would have no difficulty in finding plots, 
and he told the plot of ‘‘ Trilby’’ to the novelist, 
offering it to him. James refused it, advising him 
to use it himself ; and thus encouraged, Du Maurier 
went home to write, but first, however, developed 
the tale of ‘‘ Peter Ibbetson,”’ ‘‘ Trilby ’’ being his 
second effort in literature. Like the work of most 
amateur authors it is clumsy in its construction. 
and is in no sense a novel. Had the chapters been 
written as impressions—mere reminiscences of the 
artist’s youth--with his own illustrations, they 
would have been far better in a literary sense. 
The story isa sort of ¢@egant ‘“‘ Alice in Wonder- 
land,’’ but it entirely lacks the wit that made the 
latter a classic, nor has it even the humor the 
author afterward developed in ‘‘ Trilby.’’ One does 
not wonder that the story was not a marked suc- 
cess, though the illustrations were fully appreci- 
ated. It was, however, sufficiently well received 
by the public to encourage Du Maurier to try his 
hand again. In ‘“ Trilby’’ we find fewer evidences 
of the ’prentice hand, though there is still a lack 
of the fine art that marks the work of Turgeneff, 
Guy de Maupassant, or Henry James. “ Trilby” 
had, however, much less digression, more plot, 
and more consistent characters than ‘‘ Peter Ibbet- 
son.’ At all events, the character of Trilby 
soon won the heart of the public and became, for 
a time at least, as popular as Little Nell had ever 
been. 

This novel and its phenomenal success are too well 
known for us to dilate upon, but we think there 
is a word to be said of Du Maurier the artist, as a 
novelist.. It is natural for the novel reader, who 
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My) se in Punch for over two 
AV decades smile at these 
inferences; as the 
true student of 
Shakespeare smiles at 
‘the puerile surmises 
that Shakespeare must have been a lawyer, or a Latin 
scholar, or a shoemaker, or a money lender—because 
his law, his Latin or his technology were so correct. 

Those who have followed Du Maurier in Punch 
know that the man became the consummate artist 
that he was by the continuous exercise of his keen 
observation. It became more acute and more com- 
prehensive every day. We are no more surprised 
to find mysticism and mesmerism in his novels, 
when mysticism and mesmerism environ us, than 
we are to find that he introduces a Whistler, a Fred 
Walker, a Gerome, a Bismarck, a Wagner and a 
Gladstone, when these artists and statesmen have 
been factors in our nineteenth century life. The 
wire puller of his puppet show was his observation, 
his memory. This memory, educated to the most 
sensitive pitch by over thirty years of observation, 
supplies the continuous film for his Vitascope, and, 
as he unwinds it, there play upon the ‘screen, 
with clean, crisp outlines, the images of living 
types and bygone characters. Du Maurier might 
not have been able, at the age of sixty-five, to 
write an Egyptian novel, as Ebers did, but, had 
he been spared, it would have been no trouble for 
him to have left the field of Bohemianism and 
have given us a novel of political aspirations, such 
as Disraeli wrote in the middle of the century. He 
would have simply set his Vitascope to work, and, 
remembering the hustings he had attended, the 
statesmen he had met, and the Wellingtons, the 
Gladstones and the Harcourts he had seen, there 
would develop under his pen and pencil a series of 
Col. Newcomes plus more active temperaments 
than Thackeray’s—plus Major Duquesnois—with 
prominent noses that would be the very synthesis 
of British statesmen. 





GEORGE DU MAURIER. 


V. 

We have now on exhibition at Avery’s the pencil 
studies which Du Maurier maée for his “‘ Trilby ”’ 
illustrations. It was interesting to see his method 
of preparing for composition. There were no 


studies of background ; it may be that some of ° 


these lie hiddén in his sketch books, but the proba- 
bility is that he drew them from memory, with 
little or no preparation, and his memory was so 
sure that he no doubt felt satisfied that in put- 
ting in his auxiliaries he could express himself 
without challenging criticism. The public of re- 
cent years, however, has become highly critical in 
regard to figure drawing, and while he was sure 
of his faces, it appears evident that the action of 
almost every figure was studied from life before 
the pen sketck was made. These studies, which 
are about four or five inches in height, were made 
on ordinary linen paper. They are not the work 
of an ‘“‘ Ecole des Beaux Arts” pupil, carefully con- 
structed with strict fidelity to nature, but they are 
the very direct memoranda of all the salient parts of 
the figure that could be used in the pen drawings. Du 


THE DUCHESS OF TOWERS. 


From ‘Peter Ibbetson,” by permission. Copyright, 1891, by 
Harper & Brothers. 


Maurier entirely ignored the features of the model 
if they did not (they rarely did) correspond to the 
character in the book. In many of the heads the 
shape of the cranium only is drawn, the hair being 
omitted. Thus the prototype of Little Billee in 
bed is a figure whose youthful head is entirely be- 
reft of hair, suggesting that he has been the victim 
of some severe fever, clutching the bedclothes, the 


folds of which are 
carefully studied. 
One of the strong- 
est drawings is 
Svengali laughing 
at the reminis- 
cence of having 
witnessed the 
pathing of the 
“two Englanders 
in one day.” In 
the volume his 
thick beard and 
hair have all the 
tangibility that 
the letterpress as- 
cribes to them 
“thick, heavy, 
languid, lustre- 
less,’? but in the 
pencil drawings 
the outlines of the elevated chin and the foreshort- 
ened cranium are plainly visible and to these Du 
Maurier has added the few lines that map out the 
position of-the beard and hair. 
VI. 


It is reported that ‘* Trilby’s ’’ success in America 
preceded the English approbation, but soon our Brit- 
ish cousins vied with us in admiring the winsome 
girl who suffered so much at the hands of circum- 
stances, but who was herself so innocent and for- 
giving. It is interesting to note here that even before 
our ‘‘Trilby ’’ craze a three-volumed edition had been 
published in England without any illustrations ! 

Du Maurier’s third and last novel, ‘‘ The Mar- 
tian,’? was finished—text and illustrations—before 
his fatal illness attacked him. For many years Du 
Maurier had suffered from heart trouble, which had 
doubtless been aggravated by the excitement inci- 
dental to the success and great popularity of 
“‘Trilby.”” One can well imagine that having 
reached so high a standard in this work the com- 
position of the ‘‘The Martian’ was no easy task 
for one who was still an amateur craftsman and 
who strove to equal if not excel his former success- 
ful work. So toward the end of September the news 
came that Du Maurier was ill, and when October 
eighth we heard that he had passed quietly 
away, we all felt that another member of the great 
brotherhood of English authors, to which Dickens 
and Thackeray belonged, whose task it was to teach 
us to bury our prejudices, to conquer our Pharisa- 
ism, and to learn that where there is a human heart 
there is always a chance of goodness—another of 
this fraternity had been laid to rest, and we felt 
that were an epitaph needed for his tomb- 
stone, we might borrow from the hieroglyphics of 
the Egyptian kings the three little silhouettes we 
find at the end of the long rehearsals of their digni- 
fied titles, and which being interpreted read: ‘*‘ Wid- 
ening his heart.” 


LA SCEUR DE LITREBILI, 


From “Trilby,” by permission. Copy- 
right, 1894, by Harper & Brothers. 

















HE above heading was the title of the first 

pamphlet I ever published. It is twenty 
years since it made its appearance, followed by a 
prompt disappearance. I kept a copy or two asa 
kind of memorial tablet, such as we erect over the 
grave of the dead. Such in those old Bulgarian 
days were the high hopes which we of the Agitation 
dared to entertain. What a bitter commentary 
upon that parable of things to come were the things 
that did actually, occur ! 


HOW ST. GEORGE WENT TO THE RESCUE IN 1878, 


For St. George, instead of rushing to the rescue, 
spent,a whole twelve months threatening to attack 
the Russians, who were locked in a death grapple 
with the Ogre. Then at the last moment, when the 
Assassin, gasping for breath, was compelled to relax 
his hold upon the provinces he had devastated with 
the revelry of hell, St. George stepped in, restored 
the Ogre’s sovereignty over Macedonia, destroyed 
the guarantee exacted by the Russians for the pro- 
tection of the Armenians, and then, to make his in- 
famy complete, picked the Ogre’s pocket of his 
Cypriote handkerchief, and strutted round Europe 
as the champion of peace with honor. 


OF ACCURSED MEMORY. 


All that and more was done by Lord Beaconsfield, 
of accursed memory. No greater shame ever cov- 
ered the head of any nation than that which de- 
scended upon Britain when, alike in the festive halls 
of the city and in the legislative chambers at West- 
minster, Lord Beaconsfield, with Lord Salisbury 
concealed in his sinister shadow, proudly received 
the plaudits of his countrymen for the crime of Ber- 
lin and the three card trick of Cyprus. The indeli- 
ble infamy of that performance clingg to us like the 
shirt of Nessus. It paralyzes us to-day, and will 
paralyze us until we pluck up sufficient courage to 
undo his evil work and sacrifice the booty which is 
the symbol of our shame, and a standing reminder 
to all Europe of the trickiness and dishonesty of 
‘* nerfide Albion.”’ 


ENGLAND’S RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE ASSASSIN. 


During the last few weeks England and Scotland 
have at last made a somewhat tardy but unmistaka- 
bly national expression of their indignation at the 
reign of massacre established en permanence on the 
Bosphorus. It is well that this should be so. A 
nation that did not feel moved to say ‘‘ Damn,”’’ and 
say it out full-mouthed in the hearing of God and 
man, on séeing the slaughtering that has gone on, 


‘THE EASTERN OGRE; OR, ST. GEORGE TO THE 
RESCUE.” 


BY W. T. STEAD. 








and is going on, in the dominions of the Grand 
Turk, would be a nation without even a semblance 
of amoral sense. But in the midst of our indigna- 
tion there has been very inadequate recognition of 
the fact that the guilt really lies at our own door. 
ff the Assassin reigns— 

“. , . reseated in his place of light, 

The mockery of his people and their bane,”’ 


it is England who placed him there. We sent our 
fleet through the Dardanelles to protect him against 
the Russians, who, after incredible hardships hero- 
ically surmounted, were in a position to have 
hurled him into the Bosphorus. We summoned the 
Berlin Congress in order to re-establish his au- 
thority and consolidate his empire. It was England 
and none other that canceled the clause in the 
Treaty of San Stefano giving Russia right to compel 
the Turks to guarantee the Armenians against out- 
rages and massacre. And it was England, through 
her accredited representatives, who, while re-enslav- 
ing Macedonia and Armenia in the name of public 
law and the independence and consolidation of the 
Ottoman Empire, filched like a footpad the island of 
Cyprus under cover of a fraudulent convention 
which binds us to defend the Assassin against ;his 
executioner, but which is to this day unrecognized 
by the public law of Europe and repudiated by the 
moral sense of our own people. A pretty St. George, 
indeed ! Even Dick Turpin would have recoiled 
from such a piece of petty larceny as that which 
made England appear as the piratical Pecksniff of 
Europe. 
‘THE INSANE COVENANT.”’ 

From that day down to the present moment of 
writing England remains branded with the black 
and burning shame of that transaction. We may 
laugh in our sleeves at the simplicity of the Turk, 
who imagined that we meant to fulfill the obliga- 
tion to which we solemnly affixed the signature of 
England. But the Anglo-Turkish Convention stands. 
It has no force in international law, but it is a bind- 
ing document between the Assassin and the Queen 
of England. There have been, of course, various 
threatening speeches. With many shakings of the 
head and solemn frowning, the Turk has been told 
by ministers and others that unless he mends his 
ways he can no longer expect any support against 
the Russians. But the convention has never been 
denounced, and Cyprus, which was the sign and 
seal of that covenant with Hell, remains in our oc- 
cupation to this day. As long as the British flag is 
flying over that island without the sanction of the 
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European concert, in flat violation of all the princi- 
ples of international law, upon which our interven- 
tion in Turkey has been defended—I do not say jus- 
tified—so long will it be impossible for us to appeal 
with any confidence to the other powers for joint 
action against the Eastern Ogre. Hence, it seems to 
me that the present agitation which has done honor 
to the heart of Britain is much less complimentary 
to her head. For what is the use of vociferation on 
a thousand platforms that St. George must go to the 
rescue, when the one thing which renders action 
impossible is the deep conviction that dominates the 
policy of all the powers, uttered or unexpressed, 
that St. George’s one object in going to the rescue 
is to repeat on a larger scale the Cypriote larcény ? 


THE PRECEDENT OF BULGARIA. 


It is no use for eloquent and impassioned orators, 
confident in the integrity of their own hearts and 
the sincerity of their own intentions, to fume and 
bluster against this plain and straightforward expo- 
sition of how the land lies. Those who are running 
the Armenian agitation, from Mr. Gladstone down- 
ward, are no doubt perfectly honest when they de- 
clare that they are animated by a disinterested 
desire to secure the protection of the Armenians 
from the hands of the Assassin. No one denies that 
they mean what they say ; but the very same set of 
men said very much the same kind of thing as to the 
disinterested desire of England to help Bulgaria 
twenty years ago. Russia undertook at her own 
cost to liberate the Bulgarians. After she had spent 
£100,000,000 sterling, and sacrificed the lives of 100,- 
000 of her noblest sons, England, acting through her 
ministers—whom our agitators were powerless to 
arrest—re-enslaved one-third of Bulgaria, delivered 
over Armenia to the uncovenanted mercies of the 
Sultan, and then ran off with Cyprus as their wages 
for a crime almost unparalleled in history for its 
combination of Pharisaism and theft. Therefore 
we have no reason whatever to marvel that every 
European, and especially every Russian, expects 
that we shall act in the same way again. 


HOW THE RUSSIANS ARGUE, 


But ‘‘ Once bit,’’ say the Russians, ‘‘ twice shy. 
It is all very well for English agitators to clamor 
for armed intervention on behalf of the people 
whom English ministers have handed back to the 
Turk. We all know what that comes to. Ina year 
or two the agitation will die out, and when we have 
spent all our money, and sacrificed the flower of our 
army, then we shall have to face England as an 
enemy, and see her running off with the tit-bits of 
Turkey. Lord Beaconsfield took Cyprus in 1878 ; 
we should find Lord Salisbury or some one in his 
place attempting to seize Constantinople or Gallipoli 
in 1898. History repeats itself. National charac- 
teristics do not disappear in twenty years. As Eng- 
land tricked us then, so England will trick us again. 
You never can trust the English excepting to look 


after the main chance for themselves, and to leave 
every one and everything else, including their prin- 
ciples, in the lurch when the time comes for laying 
their hands upon their neighbors’ goods.”’ 


IS THERE NO PLACE FOR REPENTANCE ? 


This may be a brutal way of putting it, but if we 
look the facts fairly in the face, it is exactly what 
every Russian feels, and feels most keenly ; nor are 
there many Frenchmen, Austrians or Germans who 
would dissent. But what then? ‘ Are we to sit 
with hands folded and do nothing,” I shall be asked, 
‘*because Lord Beaconsfield committed a crime 
twenty years ago? Is England’s voice to be silent 
forever in the councils of Europe because the nation 
unwillingly acquiesced in the antics of Lord Bea- 
consfield in 1878? Is it not our duty, the more we 


have sinned in 1878, to make what reparation is pos- 


sible in the year of grace 1896? And if we enslaved 
the Armenians and Macedonians in the year of the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention, is it not all the more 
reason why we should send our ironclads through 
the Dardanelles, and let the Bosphorus resound with 
the roar of our great guns as our blue-jackets shell 
the Sultan out of his palace at Yildiz?’’ Such are 
the questions which many impatient, unthinking, 
good men and true ask throughout the length and 
the breadth of the land. But to all these questions 
there is one sufficient answer. 


FIRST-FRUITS MEET FOR REPENTANCE, 


By all means let us make such reparation as is pos- 
sible for the crime of 1878. We were then strenu- 
ous for the tyrant and the Assassin ; let us now at 
least defend the cause of his oppressed and slaugh- 
tered subjects. But if so, before doing anything 
else, as the indispensable preliminary to any act of 
reparation or of penitence, we must denounce the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention and clear out of Cyprus. 
Nothing short of that can suffice to convince the 
powers—with whom we must act if intervention in 
Turkey is not to make things far worse than they 
are now—that we have repented of our evil deeds, 
that they have now to deal with a nation that has 
given a pledge of its disinterestedness, and that they 
may at least have a reasonable foundation for their 
belief that John Bull has amended his ways and 
means to act quite straight. 

‘CUI BONO?’’ THE ANSWER. 

It is true that even if we clear out of Cyprus to- 
morrow, and send the Turkish ambassador packing 
from London with the shreds of the Anglo-Turkish - 
Convention in his pocket, many Continental cynics 
would shrug their shoulders and talk about death- 
bed conversions. But we have no reason to com- 
plain of these gibes. We have merited them all too 
well. What we have to do now is to set about the 
discharge of a plain duty, which we owe to our own 
national self-respect, to the subjects of the Assassin, 
and even to the Assassin himself. If, when we have 
done all this, we should still find our steps dogged 
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by inveterate distrust, it would be deplorable, but 
we should no longer feel that we had neglected the 
one indispensable step which lay well within our 
power to take, by which we could have given proof 
of the sincerity of our penitence. 

PRINCE LOBANOFF’S LAST WORDS. 


A good deal of this, and more in the same strain, 
I wrote in the Westminster Gazette in view of the 
recent visit of the Czar to Balmoral. I did not then 
know what Madame Novikoff has since brought to 
the knowledge of Europe—namely, that Prince 
Lobanoff had explicitly declared in Moscow during 
the coronation festivities that the attitude of Rus- 
sia in relation to Armenia was governed by the fact 
that England was committed by the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention to defend the Sultan against Russia 
should she take any action whatever to protect the 
Armenians against their oppressors. The very last 
recorded utterance of Prince Lobanoff on this sub- 
ject is thus reported by Madame Novikoff : 

At one of the coronation balls at Moscow I chanced to 
meet Prince Lobanoff, who, in reply to some observation 
of mine as to the difficulties between England and Rus- 
sia, replied very seriously : 

“You refer to the terrible Armenian question, I see. 
But how can we Russians ignore the meaning and im- 
portance of the Cyprus Convention, which compels Eng- 
land to oppose Russia whenever a serious danger threat- 
ens the integrity of Turkey ?” 


I protested that the English had changed their minds 


about the sacredness of that treaty. 
‘“‘ No doubt,” he replied, “‘I am not so badly informed 


as you suppose. I know all about that healthy change 
for the better. But, nevertheless, that treaty still ex- 
ists. Do you suppose for one moment that if England 
were to rescind her obligations under that treaty we 
should fail to immediately respond with proposals for a 
new departure ?”’ 

Prince Lobanoff is dead. But the ideas of Prince 
Lobanoff remain, nor can we wonder if his successor 
resolutely refuses to move a step in the direction of 
an armed intervention in Turkey until we have 
hauled down the British flag which was hoisted at 
Larnica as a menace that no Russian intervention 
would be permitted on the Asiatic frontier of Tur- 
key. 

ENGLAND’S PROPER ATTITUDE TOWARD RUSSIA. 

In the course of the agitation, I regret very much 
to have seen many expressions of irritation and of 
indignation at the conduct of Russia—Mr. Gladstone 
himself not being altogether guiltless in this respect. 
It is a case in which we should do well to take the 
beam out of our own eye before raving at the mote 
in the eye of the Russian. In view of the evidence 
now patent to all men as to the real essential nature 
of Turkish rule England’s attitude toward Russia 
ought certainly not to be that of resentment or of 
indignation. Granting that, for the moment, the 
policy of reserve and of inaction adopted by Russia 
is most deplorable in the interests of humanity, it is 
but a passing episode of a few months at the most. 
But England’s attitude for fifty years has been just 
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that which Russia has adopted within the last 
twelve months. Let us grant, if you please, the 
worst that can be said against Russian policy, the 
effect of which has been to secure the twelve months 
longer lease of immunity to the Assassin of Stam- 
boul. What is that compared with the guilt which 
we have incurred by our persistent support of the 
Turkish misrule, a support persisted in for genera- 
tion after generation, and that not merely by the 
adoption of a passive policy of non-intervention, but 
by an active armed intervention on behalf of the 
Assassin and his predecessors ? 


THE CONVERT OF THE ELEVENTH HOUR. 


England stands guilty before the world, and espe 
cially before Russia, for the continuous crime of her 
traditional policy in the Levant. No doubt, so far 
as the majority of our people were concerned, it was 
asin of ignorance. But that was not true twenty 
years ago, when the policy was deliberately re- 
affirmed and enforced by Lord Beaconsfield in face 
of the angry and passionate protest of the national 
conscience, which, however, was powerless to pre- 
vent the execution of the mischief that he did at 
Berlin. Therefore, I hope we may’ hear no more 
execrations addressed to the Foreign Office at St. 
Petersburg. The worst that Prince Lobanoff did 
was to adopt passively, at a remote distance, the 
policy which the English nation pursued ruthlessly 
and actively for over fifty years. We have now re- 
pented, genuinely I have no doubt, but in the fervor 
of ‘our conversion it would be more fitting if we 
were covered with shame and humiliation, and sat 
silent and abashed before Russia, rather than to 
venture on the strength of this conversion of the 
eleventh hour to behave ourselves unseemly and to 
hurl contumacious words against Russia, who has 
borne the burden and the heat of the day all these 
years. This, surely, is the dictate of decency. It is 
none the less prompted by every consideration of 
expediency and policy. 

ENGLAND, AUSTRIA AND CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Those good souls who are shouting themselves 
hoarse in favor of an isolated intervention by Eng- 
land talk like children. Not less childish, although 
equally well meaning, is the inane persistence of 
some journals who seem to imagine that the one 
way of securing Russian co-operation is to bribe her 
with an offer of Constantinople. What Russia wants 
is not to plant herself upon Constantinople, but to 
be sure that England, or England’s ally, Austria, 
will not take advantage of any upset in the East to 
establish herself there. To convince Russia that 
such is not our little game, we-must clear out of 
Cyprus. It is driveling folly to talk of offering 
Russia Constantinople as the price of her alliance. 
Constantinople is not ours to give, nor would Russia 
accept it as a gift if it were. There is reason also 
to believe that we are at this moment bound by a 
secret treaty to Austria and Italy, which would 
compel us to support these powers in making war 
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against Russia, if she tried to seize Constantinople. 
Such, at least, is the assertion stoutly made by those 
who were in the confidence of the Italian Minister 
by whom the arrangement was concluded—for it is 
a misnomer to speak of it as a formal treaty. 


‘*PEACE, IMPERFECT PEACE.”’ 


Still, leaving that on one side, those who talk 
about giving Russia Constantinople forget that 
what Russia wants is not to bring about a general 
overturn, but to keep things going without a catas- 
trophe. ‘‘ Anything for a quiet life’’ is the motto of 
Russia. ‘‘ Peace, imperfect peace, rather than no 
peace at all” is the cry of the Czar and his minis- 
ters. Nicholas II. is as desirous of earning the title 
of ‘‘ The Prince of Peace’’ as was his father before 
him, and it is adding insult to injury to assume, as 
is constantly done in such well-meaning journals as 
the Spectator, for instance, that all that holds him 
back from active intervention on behalf of the Ar- 
menians is a doubt whether or not we would object 
to him appropriating Constantinople as his share of 
the swag. Single-handed intervention by England 
would. in the opinion of the European nations most 
concerned, mean that we saw a chance of seizing 
some coveted position in the East. 


THE JINGO SONG OF 1878. 


The echoes of the Jingo song with which England 
vibrated in 1878 have not yet died out of the Conti- 
nent. The Russians, indeed, have good reason to re- 
member the insolent swagger of the music hall braves 
when they boasted that they had the ships, the men 
and the money, and the Russins should never have 
Constantinople. That rough music hall ditty is be- 
lieved to express the unchanged traditional policy 
of Great Britain. It was emphasized in 1878 when 
our ironclads forced the Dardanelles and anchored 
almost within gunshot of Constantinople. At that 
time it was an open secret that plans were prepared 
for holding Gallipoli, so that England, having com- 
mand of the sea, might hold the Dardanelles in 
force. Now, it is just as well to recognize the fact 
that any move in that direction will be regarded by 
Russia as practically equivalent to a declaration of 
war. It might be deferred war, but any attempt on 
our part to seize the Dardanelles would be regarded 
in Russia and on the Continent generally, not as a 
means adopted solely in order to execute justice on 
the Assassin. but simply as the seizure of what we 
intended to keep. In other words, England would 
have begun the game of grab by seizing the first 
and most valuable booty for herself. 


THE DARDANELLES SONG OF 1896. 


It is not very pleasant for our national self-com- 
placency to recognize the fact that this would be 
the natural conclusion that would be drawn the mo- 
ment the first British redcoat landed at Gallipoli, 
but the fact is so. Nor need we be very much sur- 
prised that such should be the conclusions of our 
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neighbors, when we see the kind of thing that is 
held by some of the more vehement of our agitators. 

There is, for instance, Mr. William Allan, M.P. 
for Gateshead, one of the best fellows in the world, 
enthusiastic, sincere, and full of generous sympa- 
thies for the oppressed subjects of the Sultan. But 
what, we wonder, does he think would be the con- 
clusion which the ‘‘ Frank and Muscovite”’ will 
draw from the warlike ballad which he contributed 
last month to the Newcastle Daily Leader : 


SEIZE THE DARDANELLES. 


We fear not Frank nor Muscovite 
When Liberty is calling, 
With British pluck for those we’ll fight, 
’Neath Moslem vengeance falling ; 
Cease your preaching ! Load your guns ! 
Their roar our mission tells, 
The day is come for Britain’s sons 
To seize the Dardanelles. 
We need no help from other powers, 
When Duty’s path pursuing, 
To save the weak alone is ours, 
And shall be Britain’s doing : 
So cease your spouting ! Load your guns r 
Their might no power excels, 
It is the hour for Britain’s sons 
To seize the Dardanelles. 
Have Britain’s sons forgot their sires. 
Who fought for freedom ever ? 
And faced a thousand battle-fires 
All tyrant hordes to shiver : 
Come cease your prattling ! Load your guns ! 
Not words for them, but—shells, 
And ready now are Britain’s sons 
To seize the Dardanelles. 
Why longer wait when Murder’s hand 
May victims still be seeking ? 
Its shadow hovers o’er the land 
With blood of thousands reeking : 
Cease your babbling ! Load your guns ! 
Hope in their thunder dwells. 
The signal flies! Up, Britain’s sons ! 
‘* We'll seize the Dardanelles !’’ 


Now, itis well for us to seriously face the facts, 
and to recognize that all this kind of thing is the 
veriest nonsense. We are not going to seize the 
Dardanelles. And we are not going to take any 
isolated action of this kind. We are not going to 
do so, because it would make matters infinitely 
worse for every one concerned, including the Ar- 
menians. Wecannot do so because we are univer- 
sally distrusted, and rightly—so long as we hold 
Cyprus. The first thing, therefore, for us to do is 
to tear up the Anglo-Turkish Convention, and to 
intimate to all the powers our readiness to evacuate 
Cyprus the moment they can agree upon the future 
government of that island. 

THE FUTURE OF CYPRUS. 


Of course, to surrender to the uncontrolled sover- 
eignty of the Sultan any territory or island where 
the inhabitants have for twenty years enjoyed the 
benefits of a civilized administratiow is not to be 
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thought of. The Sultan, besides, has forfeited, not 
to England, but to Europe, all right to any of ‘his 
dominions in Europe or in Asia, and it would there- 
fore be quite justifiable for the European powers to 
mulct him in Cyprus as a fine for his contumacy, to 
hand it over to Greece, or to make any other dispo- 
sition of it that may seem good in their own eyes. 
But there is no necessity for taking such drastic 
measures. There would be no difficulty in restoring 
the Ottoman sovereignty in Cyprus, subject to such 
provisions as existed in Eastern Roumelia before 
that sub-Balkan province was merged in Bulgaria. 
It would be a profitable experiment for the powers 
to have to dispose of this little fragment of Turkish 
territory, which might help them to deal with the 
rest of the Sultan’s possessions, which will sooner or 
later be placed in liquidation. 


WHAT OUGHT TO BE OUR EASTERN POLICY. 


But, it will be objected, suppose we clear out of 
Cyprus, what then? Then we should have taken 
the first step toward re-establishing the concert of 
Europe on a basis which would render it possible to 
arrange for joint action. But joint action for what? 
Surely it is necessary to envisage the Eastern Ques- 
tion as a whole, and if you are to make sacrifices in 
order to put in motion this international machinery, 
you ought to have some definite idea as to the use to 
which you are going to put it. To what end do you 
intend to work? What is your policy, in short? 
To all of which, first, I make a negative reply. My 
policy is not to propound any of those grandiose 
schemes of partition which find favor in the eyes of 
amateur diplomatists writing in the monthly maga- 
zines, who propose to precipitate that general divi- 
sion of the Sick Man’s dominions which would be the 
letting loose of all the jealousies and all the animos- 
ities —in other words, of bringing about the general 
war which every statesman in Europe regards it as 
his first duty to postpone. What we have to dois 
much more simple. 

ENFORCE THE TREATY OF BERLIN ! 


We have simply to take our stand upon treaty 
obligations to which we ourselves are parties, and 
which, if thoroughly fulfilled, would avert the cata- 
clysm. The treaty of Berlin governs the whole 
position. All our present trouble has arisen from 
the fact that, as it was everybody’s business, it was 
nobody’s business to see that the Sultan carried out 
those reforms for which written security was taken 
in the Berlin treaty. It is now generally recog- 
nized, even by the most impulsive and headstrong 
of those who are clamoring for action, that the Rus- 
sians were perfectly right in objecting to any 
scheme of reform limited to one corner of Asiatic 
Turkey, merely because that happened to be marked 
‘Armenia upon the map. The Armenians, as Ma- 
dame Novikoff reminded us twelve months ago, are 
everywhere, and local reforms limited to three vila- 
yets on the eastern frontier would leave more Ar- 
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menians exposed to the Sultan’s fury than it would 
shield from his vengeance. 


FOR THE ARMENIANS. 


What then must be done? The answer is written 
at large in the clauses of the Berlin treaty. To 
begin with, we have the Armenian clause, which 
runs thus : 

The Sublime Porte undertakes to carry out without 
further delay (this was agreed to on the 9th of July, 
1878) the ameliorations and reforms demanded by local 
requirements in the provinces inhabited by the Ar- 
menians, and to guarantee their security against the 
Kurds and Circassians, and will make known periodically 
the steps taken to this effect to the powers who will 
superintend their application. 

The first step should be for the European concert 
to appoint one thoroughly capable, energetic, up- 
right man as superintendent of the Armenian re- 
forms. Tle six powers cannot each undertake the 
superintenaence of the reforms. 

A EUROPEAN SUPERINTENDENT OF REFORMS — 

Why then not appoint one high official, who 
would represent the whole of the six powers, and 
be armed with their authority, who would be pre- 
sented to the Porte in the name of the six powers, 
deputed.by them to undertake the task which was 
eighteen years ago imposed upon all the signatories 
of the Berlin treaty? Some may doubt the possi- 
bility of the six powers agreeing upon any official, 
but the answer to that is that it depends upon Eng- 
land. If England is honest, and desires to see the 
Armenians protected—those of them still left alive 
—she cannot desire a better opportunity of proving 
the sincerity and disinterestedness of her Armenian 
enthusiasm than by taking the initiative in the 
European Concert in proposing that the superin- 

tendent delegated by all the powers to superintend 
the execution of the necessary reforms in the prov- 
inces inhabited by the Armenians shall be a Rus- 
sian. If England and Russia are agreed upon this 
point, France will certainly make no objection ; and 
if England, Russia and France are agreed, the other 
three powers of the Triple Alliance will be not less 


unanimous. 
—WHO MUST BE A RUSSIAN. 


Therefore, we take it that if we are but in earnest 
in our desire to work with Russia for the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the Christians in the East 
we have a very good opportunity here of proving it. 
Considering that it is openly asserted that our gov- 
ernment would have no objection whatever to a 
Russian occupation of Armenia, it would be difficult 
to see what objection they could make to the much 
milder measure of appointing a Russian superin- 
tendent of reforms, acting in the name and with 
the authority of all Europe. 


EASTERN-ROUMELIANIZE ALL THE REST. 


But when that is agreed upon, it by no means dis- 
roses of the whole question. Fortunately, our part 
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ig still plainer in reference to the other provinces of 
the Empire. By Clause 23 it is expressly provided 
that local autonomy shall be given to those prov- 
inces. By this clause the Sublime Porte undertook 
to introduce reforms into the other provinces, which, 
in order to make them correspond to the wants of 
every province, should be deliberated upon by com- 
missions, in which the respective local elements 
were to be prominently represented. But the final 
settlement of these reforms was to be left to a Euro- 
pean commission. 

Now the commission met years ago, and decided 
as to what ought to be done in Macedonia. The 
practical effect of this was nil, although, fortunately, 
a preliminary discussion proved that there was no 
difficulty on the part of the powers in arriving ata 
practical agreement as to the nature of the autono- 
my in question. But there the matter rested. Mace- 
donia, for whose benefit this autonomy was specially 
devised, remains to this day as she was when the 
Russians evacuated the territory, and left the Turks 
to re-establish their authority over the province 
which Russia had freed but which England had re- 
enslaved. 


HOW TO DRY UP THE RIVER EUPHRATES, 


What ought to be done, therefore, for all the 
provinces outside those inhabited by the Armenians, 
is simply to take this clause and insist upon Turkey 
giving effect to the provisions of the organic statute 
for Macedonia drawn up by the powers nearly 
twenty years ago. There would be no disruption 
of the fabric of the Ottoman Empire. We should 
simply, to use the phrase familiar to students of 
prophecy, provide for the quiet ‘‘ drying up of the 
river Euphrates.’’ In each province local autono- 
mous governments would come into existence under 
governors practically appointed by the powers. 
Nor would there be any objection, although there is 
no specific treaty obligation to do so, to appoint a 
superintendent charged with the superintendence of 
the application of Clause 23 in the provinces other 
than those inhabited by Armenians. 


FOR CONSTANTINOPLE THE STATUS QUO. 


There remains the question of Constantinople. 
But this question is the very last that needs to be 
raised, for it is as yet utterly impossible to arrive at 
any agreement as to who shall be put in the place of 
the Sultan, and therefore the Sultan must remain 
there. Nor need we be in the least alarmed about 
this. If there is an efficient European superintend- 
ent seeing that reforms are carried out in every 
province where the Armenians live in Asia, and if 
the autonomous constitutions promised by the 
twenty-third clause of the treaty of Berlin are 
being established in all the other provinces of the 
Ottoman Empire under the superintendence and 
guarantee of Europe, the Sultan can be allowed to 
continue to reign over the shadowy outline of the 
empire which his predecessors conquered by the 
sword. His power for evil would be ended, but he 
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would remain as useful a custodian of the Straits as 
any one else who could be named. In short, the 
true solution of the Eastern Question—at any rate, 
for the present—is to smash no diplomatic crockery 
whatever, but while preserving the semblance of a 
Turkish Empire, to draw the teeth of the Turk by 
enforcing the treaty which constitutes the charter 
of his existence. 
HOW TO BELL THE CAT. 

There remains the question of securing the adop- 
tion of those reforms by the Sultan. If matters do 
get so far as we are supposing—i.e., if the Anglo- 
Turkish Convention is torn up, Cyprus placed in the 
hands of the European powers, a Russian superin- 
tendent for Armenia ready to enter upon his duties, 
and similar arrangements provided for securing the 
application of Article 23in the other provinces, then 
it is evident that the powers woul no longer be 
laboring under their present fever-fit of mutual dis- 
trust, but would believe that, for the time being at 
all events, they all meant playing ‘‘ on the square.” 
If that were so, the Sultan would bow before their 
will with the fatalism of his race. If, however, by 
any possibility he refused, the ambassadors of Con- 
stantinople could easily secure his deposition and 
the installation of his successor without any more 
trouble than was necessary to depose Abdul Aziz. 
But admitting, for the sake of argument, that the 
Sultan would not submit, and that the usual re- 
sources to revolution had failed at the moment when 
it was to the interests of every one, including the 
Turks themselves, that they should succeed, there 
still remains the last argument of force. 


HOW THE SULTAN CAN BE COERCED, 


How that force should be applied is a matter for 
the decision of admirals and generals. But 1 cannot 
for a moment admit that the powers are shut up to 
the alternative of shelling the unarmed city or be- 
ing defied by the crowned Assassin. The methods 
of coercion that are available under such circum- 
stances are numerous. The simplest and most obvi- 
ous would be the stoppage of supplies. Constanti- 
nople occupies a magnificent position which can be 
held against great odds, provided that its occupant 
has the control of the sea ; otherwise, the ruler of 
Constantinople is like a ratinatrap. Constantino- 
ple is not a city that feeds its own population any 
more than London. It draws its supplies from Asia 
on the one side, and from Russia and the Balkan 
peninsula on the other. The Russian fleet in the 
Black Sea, with the international fleet which would 
force the Dardanelles, and cut off communication 
between Asia and Europe, would very soon suffice 
to starve the Sultan into submission. The only mili- 
tary operation that might be necessary would be the 
landing of a small force to occupy the railway and 
the high road by which supplies might be poured 
into the country from Adrianople. For the Sultan 
to talk of resisting the will of Europe while, with- 
out firing a shot, Europe could starve him into sub- 
mission, is too absurd. 





LEADING. ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 


SHOULD PRESIDENTIAL ELECTORS BE CHOSEN 
BY DISTRICTS ? 
ISHOP MERRILL of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church contributes to the North American 
Review for October a thoughtful paper on ‘“‘ Our 
Electoral System,’’ in which he shows that under 
the constitutional plan of choosing presidential 
electors provision is made for the equality of states, 
but not for the equality of individual voters, the 
advantage of the individual voter for electors being 
with the voters in the larger states. 

The inequality of which Bishop Merrill complains 
and which, as he says, is a subtle one, lies in the 
relatively greater power possessed by a vote cast in 
a large state. The question is, ‘‘ Does one vote cast 
for each of thirty electors have a greater effect in 
the final count than does one vote cast for each of 
three electors ? 

‘* In the state of New York the voter casts a ballot 
for each of thirty-six electors. His vote is counted 
for each, and each elector chosen by tnat ballot 
votes for President; so that the vote of one man 
bears directly on thirty-six votes in the electoral 
In one respect the man has but one voice, 


college. 
but that one voice is potential in filling many seats 
in the body which decides the election. In another 
state each voter has a voice in selecting twelve 
electors, or one third the number chosen in New 
York. His voice counts in determining twelve votes 


in the electoral college. His influence in the whole 
body is one-third as great as it would be if he could 
vote for three times as many electors, as does the 
vote cast in New York. In another state of still less 
population, the voter has a voice in the election of 
three electors, or one-twelfth as many as the voter 
in New York influences. In this condition of things 
it is pretty evident that the voter in New York has 
twelve times the power in the choice of President 
that he possesses who must exercise the right of 
suffrage in the smallest state. There is no unfair- 
ness in the fact that the larger state should have 
this preponderance of power, as a state, for the 
larger voting population justifies this; but that each 
voter should wield such an excess of power is 
scarcely compatible with equity and justice. The 
equality of the power of single votes is destroyed. 
‘*It will be alleged in reply to this that the in- 
equality disappears when it is remembered that in 
the larger state more votes are required to make the 
majority which elects; but the reply is fallacious, 
for the trouble is not in the greater or less number 
of votes requisite to the majority in the large or 
small state, but it has reference to the power of the 
single vote. Is not that vote multiplied, or its 
power increased, in proportion to the number of 
electors it helps to elect ? If so, the lack of equality 


in the power of the single voter in the different 
states is demonstrated. This question of majorities 
will illustrate the point. A single vote is as influen- 
tial in determining majorities in a large state as in 
a small state. Suppose that in the great state of 
New York the electors are all chosen by a majority 
of eleven hundred—is not that a supposable case ? 
A change of six hundred votes would put the ma- 
jority on the other side. That change of six hun- 
dred votes would take thirty-six electors from one 
side and add them to the other side. Then suppose 
that in Montana the electors are chosen by a ma- 
jority of eleven hundred votes. A change of six 
hundred votes would put the majority on the other 
side. The change of six hundred votes in Montana 
would take three electors from one side and add 
them to the other side. Thus it is seen that the six 
hundred voters in New York have twelve times the 
power of six hundred voters in Montana. Then, if 
six hundred voters in New York can wield twelve 
times the power of six hundred in Montana, who 
will say that each individual voter does not wield 
twelve times the power in the former state that he 
does in the latter? Nor is it possible that twelve 
votes cast in Montana can equal the one vote cast in 
New York; for the one vote touches the election of 
thirty-six electors in New York, while the twelve 
votes in Montana can only affect three electors, even 
if they do swell the vote of the three more than the 
one vote swells the majority of the thirty-six. If 
the ballot for each elector were cast separately, he 
of Montana would vote three times, and he of New 
York thirty-six times: Say not, then. that the ways 
of this system are equal. 

‘* How can equality be secured? It cannot be till 
voters throughout the country vote for the same 
number of electors. This requires the election of 
presidential electors by districts instead of by states. 
Slight alterations in state constitutions will author- 
ize this, and nothing oppressive would result if the 
National Constitution should be made to require it. 
In this way the voice of the people can have free 
expression and a voter in one part of the Union will 
become equal to a voter in any other part of the 
Union. It gives to every one the right to vote for 
the elector of his choice, with the assurance that his 
vote will be as influential in determining the com- 
position of the electoral body as will the vote of any 
other man.”’ 

The importance of Bishop Merrill’s proposition 
will be better appreciated when one considers the 
immense influence of city populations in determin- 
ing the presidential vote of states. Under the dis- 
trict system every section of the state would be rep- 
resented by the choice of its majority; both city and 
country would be fairly treated. 
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Besides the district electors two ‘“‘ senatorial ”’ 
electors would have to be chosen, and these would 
be voted for on a general state ticket. Each voter 
would vote for one district and two ‘‘ senatorial ”’ 
electors. This would give, as Bishop Merrill be- 
lieves, ‘‘ to every man who votes an equal voice with 
every other man throughout the Union.” 





ELECTIONS IN AUSTRALIA. 


HE Australian ballot system has been so gener- 
ally adopted in the United States that Ameri- 
can voters are interested in learning whether the 
superiority of that system for securing freedom in 
voting has been fully maintained in the country 
from which we adopted it. In the October Forum 
the Hon. Hugh H. Lusk of New Zealand severely 
criticises the American election methods, and in 
that connection describes the Australian electoral 
machinery as he has seen it in operation. 

“* An election in Australia is a simple and expedi- 
tious process. It is not considered either necessary 
or desirable to make election days holidays, and it 
has never been found that even the smallest diffi- 
culty was experienced by voters in taking part in an 
election owing to the loss of time involved in at- 
tendance at the polling place. Two things mainly 
contribute to this result—one is that in Australia 
no two issues are ever mixed at a single elec- 
tion. If the election be for members of the leg- 
islature, it is never mixed up with an election 
to any other office whatever; if for any other 
office, as, for instance, a mayor, it is never 
held at the same time as that for members of 
the legislature. The other reason for the com- 
parative rapidity of the polling is to be found in the 
extreme simplicity of the operation itself. An 
Australian polling booth is a temporary erection 
with doors in frontand behind. Where the con- 
stituency is large the booth may be divided into a 
number of compartments, each representing so many 
letters of the alphabet, with a front and back door 
for each. On entering the voter is confronted by 
the returning officer or his deputy, who, seated at 
a table on which stand the ballot boxes, has be- 
fore him the electoral roll of the district. The 
voter’s name is demanded and found in the roll and 
he thereupon receives from the returning officer 
a ballot paper marked ‘vith the initials of the 
official, and his name is erased from the roll. He 
passes at once into one of the separate compart- 
ments provided, and there it is a work of but a second 
or two to prepare his ballot. On the paper itself 
there is nothing but a list of the names of the candi- 
dates in aphabetical order, and at the bottom a 
note directing the voter to erase with the pencil pro- 
vided all the names he does not wish to vote for, 
leaving no more names than the number of persons 
to be elected. This can be done in a moment, 
where, as is always the case, the candidates are 
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already well known to the voters, and no confusing 
considerations of party claims or fantastic party 
emblems are admitted to divert the voters from the 
personal issue. 


NO USE FOR LARGE CAMPAIGN FUNDS. 


‘In this way it is that an Australian election is 
no elaborate function involving a cessation of busi- 
ness, with all the objectionable surroundings of 
idle voters and busy paid agents of parties or candi- 
dates, whose very existence is a menace to freedom 
of choice and purity of election. Under its opera- 
tion a single polling booth can be made easily to 
accommodate eight or ten thousand voters between 
eight in the morning and four in the afternoon, 
and the result of the voting—thanks largely to the 
simple expedient of obliterating instead of mark- 
ing names—can be ascertained speedily and with 
certainty. One thing, indeed, the Australian sys- 
tem does not do--it in no way lends itself to party 
or machine politics, and it is absolutely opposed to 
everthing that can lend an excuse to the use of 
money in connection with elections. So stringent, 
indeed, are its provisions in this respect, that the 
courts might almost be depended upon to invalidate 
any election where it was shown that any subscrip- 
tion for election expenses had been made on behalf 
of a candidate, or where a candidate himself could 
be shown to have paid for anything except adver- 
tising in the newspapers, a committee room on the 
day of election, and a day’s wages for one repre- 
sentative in each polling booth. These expenses 
are recognized by law in Australia, and all others 
are sternly prohibited.’’ 

Mr. Lusk takes an extremely gloomy view of the 
American system, asserting that it is in no sense a 
true copy of the Australian ballot system, that 
nearly every important fixture has been altered, 
and that every one of the alterations has been in the 
interest of corrupt politics, or at least against the 
interests of the independent voter. 





“IF SILVER WINS.” 


USTICE WALTER CLARK of North Carolina 

discusses in the North American Review certain 

‘* inevitable constitutional changes’’ which he 

says will be demanded by the free-silver men in the 
event of Bryan’s election. 

In the first place the victorious party will insist 
on the election of United States Senators, federal 
judges, and postmasters by popular vote. In regard 
to the election of federal judges by the people, Jus- 
tice Clark asserts that no objection can be made to 
that method which would not apply with equal 
force to the system of selecting state judges which 
prevails almost exclusively. The arguments for the 
popular election of Senators are familiar to all. As 
to postmasters, Justice Clark believes that the evils 
of the patronage system would be largely reduced if 
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these officials were chosen every four or six years 
by the voters of the territory adjacent to their 
offices. 

The President, in Justice Clark’s opinion, should 
be ineligible for re-election, his single term being 
fixed at six years, and the veto power should be 
abolished. The election of the President by direct 
vote of the people is not advocated, first, because 
such a method would destroy such advantage as is 
now held by the smaller states in possessing two 
electoral votes each, irrespective of the state’s size, 
and second, the obliteration of state lines in voting 
would open opportunities for election contests. A 
modified plan of proportional representation, is sug- 
gested, under which the present scheme of appor- 
tioning the number of votes to each state in accord- 
ance with the numbers of Representatives and Sena- 
tors is retained, the vote of the state being divided 
pro rata, instead of being cast according to the ma- 
jority, as now. 

Justice Clark’s concluding proposition relates to 
the railroads. 

‘‘There is a formulated demand by one great 
party that government control of railroads be made 
more efficient, and by another that the government 
shall own all the principal lines of railways, ap- 
pointments to service therein to be made under civil 
service rules. It is very certain that under the 


present system governmental control, though held 
constitutional by the Supreme Court, is a sham. 


The manufacture of millionaires, by secret rates and 
other methods, goes right on with the coincidence 
of crushing out all small competitors and the im- 
poverishment of the masses by high rates. The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission seems powerless, 
and, as to the state railroad commissions, in too 
many instances, the railroads, through their lobby- 
ists, have secured the election either of their tools, 
or of weak men, as commissioners, and in other 
states, as a railroad president cynically remarked, 
the railroads have simply ‘ added the railroad com- 
mission to their assets.’ One of the results of a vic- 
tory by the people in this election will certainly be 
the absolute and sure governmental control of trans- 
portation, and if that is found impracticable, then 
governmental ownership, at least of all the trunk 
lines, so as to fix rates. To this end, any constitu- 
tional amendment that may be requisite will be 
made. Even with governmental control, a cabinet 
officer, ‘Minister of Public Works,’ will be created 
to supervise this matter, though this can be done by 
an act of Congress. The governmental ownership of 
telegraphs and telephones will require no constitu- 
tional amendient, since the electric mail is merely 
a betterment, the adoption of modern facilities for 
the post office, and the Constitution already vests 
the exclusive control of the post office in Congress, 
In truth, the operation of the telegraph and tele- 
phone by private corporations is illegal, being the 
exercise of postal functions which under the Consti- 
tution can. be exercised only by the government.”’ 


OF REVIEWS. 


SILVER IN COMMERCE. 


PHASE of the silver question which has been 
4 1 less thoroughly discussed during the campaign 
than its importance would seem to justify forms 
the subject of an instructive paper by Worthington 
C. Ford in the Political Science Quarterly. 

Mr. Ford undertakes to show that while silver, as 
a depreciating standard of value, has no measurable 
influence in stimulating exports, as a depreciated 
metal it does have important functions in interna- 
tional trade. 

An examination of the commercial returns of 
those silver-using countries whose exports seem to 
have increased more rapidly than those of gold- 
using nations, leads Mr. Ford to conclude that the 
increase is in fact due to other purely economic 
causes. It is impossible to review here the statisti- 
cal data on which Mr. Ford’s argument is based, 
but his deductions are interesting, apart from the 
detailed .statements of fact on which they are 
founded. 

‘* Much significance attaches to the fact that the 
products of silver-using countries are such as stand 
apart economically from those of gold-using coun- 
tries. This alone should’ make us cautious about 
accepting a free comparison of the statistics of the 
trade of the two groups as proof of the stimulating 
effect of a depreciating currency on exports. Look 
at the principal exports of these Eastern and South 
American countries : 

Argentina : wheat, wool, meat products. 

Brazil : coffee, sugar. 

China : tea, silk. 

Colombia : coffee, earth-nuts, silver ore, cacoa, caout- 
chouc. 

Ecuador : cocoa, 

Guatemala : coffee, silver, fruit, hides. 

Japan : silk, tea, rice. 

Uruguay : meat products, hides, tallow, wool. 

Venezuela : coffee, cocoa, hides. 

It requires only a superficial examination of this 
list to show that the development of trade in all of 
these commodities can be explained on purely 
economic grounds, without resort to any influence of 
a depreciating or appreciating currency. 


EFFECT OF LABOR-SAVING MACHINERY. 


‘* Even more significant is the fact that in Europe 
the dominant feature of economic progress during 
the last generation has been the application of ma- 
chinery in every line where human labor could be 
superseded. The result has been that the enor- 
mously increased output of goods at greatly reduced 
prices has led to increased consumption of manu- 
factured articles ; and this has been accompanied 
by a distinct decay in the ability to grow much of 
what is required to feed this machine power, as 
well as the labor employed in caring for and direct- 
ing it. It is not a mere accident that has led to 
agrarian agitation in nearly every country of Europe 
and even in the United States. In populous com- 
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munities intensive farming must be the rule. They 
cannot with ‘profit devote to the culture of cereals, 
or to the raising of cattle for beef or of sheep for 
wool, the enormous tracts of land available at little 
or no cost in new and sparsely settled communities. 
The history of wheat culture in the United States is 
ample proof of this. The same influence that has so 
materially modified the economic conditions of sec- 
tions acts as powerfully on the distribution of pro- 
duction throughout the world. The cultivation of 
many drugs, dyes, tropical fruits and similar prod- 
ucts, used in the arts or for food, cannot be con- 
ducted in Europe or in the United States with any 
profit. For every advance in population and indus- 
trial power a nation pays something, and such a 
payment has recently been exacted from the wheat 
cultivators and cattle raisers of Europe and the 
United States. 

‘* After a minute study of ‘the trade in many indi- 
vidual articles of special lines of products, I have 
failed to discover a general influence such ‘as some 
claim has been exerted by the fall in the commer- 
cial price of silver. Results apparently flowing im- 
mediately from that influence on the commerce of 
one country fail to materialize in the commercial 
relations of another country having much the same 
conditions of trade and exchanges. Comparisons of 
_ prices and of the statistics of trade of various coun- 
tries yield no definite conclusions. I cannot but 
conclude, therefore, that the recent movements in 
commerce are due to a cause other than the fluctua- 
tions in silver, and that the presence of a silver 
monetary unit has no immediate action in stimulat- 
ing exports. Whatever influence it does exert is too 
small to be isolated from other and more important 
influences. ; 

SILVER AS A COMMODITY. 

‘‘ Tf, then, silver has little or no influence on trade, 
has it any influence or function in trade? This dis- 
tinction is important. .In international trade silver 
is a commodity, bought and sold like any other com. 
modity, such as wheat, iron, or copper. As such 
this metal has at no time played so important a réle 
in the foreign commerce of the United States as at 
present. ”’ 

Mr. Ford presents an interesting table showing the 
production and commercial value of silver in the 
United States, together with the exports and im- 
ports, for each year since 1873. 

Of the importance of silver as a commodity, Mr. 
Ford says : 

‘Silver is one of the most important of the me- 
tallic products of the United States, for its yearly 
production is exceeded in value only by the outputs 
of iron, gold and copper. It is also one of the chief 
articles of export, for it is surpassed in importance 
only by cotton, provisions, breadstuffs, gold and 
mineral oils. This eminence, moreover, is not the 
result of temporary conditions, but will be perma- 
nent, unless legislative interference confines silver 


to a purely domestic market by depriving it of any : 
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function in the export trade while inviting its im- 
port. ” 

Mr. Ford points out that in 1896 silver settled a for- 
eign indebtedness of $46,700,000, which must other- 
wise have been settled in gold or by the forced sale 
of other domestic products. Free coinage at 16 to 1 
would prevent its exportation. 


FREE SILVER VERSUS FREE GOLD. 


T last a man has been found who is willing to 
admit that there is much truth on both sides 
of the silver question, that gold has its advantages 
and disadvantages, and that the same is true of sil- 
ver. That man is Professor Frank Parsons, who 
contributes to the October Arena a dispassionate 
article which attempts to state the real evils in our 
present financial system, and to estimate the proba- 
ble results of the adoption of free coinage. 

The evils of the present régime, as set forth by 
Professor Parsons, are, that it leaves the control of 
the currency volume to chance and private manipu- 
lation, that it causes or permits a falling market, 
which leads to depression in business and increases 
the burden of public and private debt, and that it 
affords opportunity for Wall Street speculators to 
capture the wealth produced by others. 

Against these evils, however, Professor Parsons 
credits gold with giving us harmonious monetary 
relations with Europe, supplying a stable base in 
reference to labor, and affording a monetary system 
which has the confidence of the capitalistic and in- 
vesting classes. 

Turning to the proposition for free coinage of sil- 
ver at 16 to 1, Professor Parsons finds that the 
results would probably be : 

‘©1,. The retirement of five or six hundred millions 
of gold from our monetary resources. 

‘2. A possible panic through the fears or the des- 
perate opposition of those who have large control of 
money and industry. 

“3. A vast gift to the owners of silver mines and 
silver bullion here and abroad. 

‘*4. The temporary scaling down of salaries and 
wages. 

‘*5, Injustice to creditors in respect to all debts 
contracted in recent years under the present stand- 
ard, including depositors in savings banks, as well 
as more wealthy lenders of money. 

“6, A just relief to debtors whose obligations 
were contracted when prices were much higher than 
at present. 

“7 An ultimate enlargement of the volume of 
the currency accompanied by a rise of prices, stimu- 
lation of industry, reabsorption of a considerable 
amount of unemployed labor, increase of wages, and 
achange from general depression to general pros- 
perity. 

“8. A special benefit to the burdened farmers of 
the West and South, and through them to the whole 
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country. Even a creditor may find it better to 
have a silver debtor who can pay than a gold debtor 
who can’t. 

“9. A clearing of the atmosphere, so that other 

important measures may be seen in their true pro- 
portions and receive the attention that is their due. 
The victory of free silver also involves the triumph 
of democracy over plutocracy, the victory of the 
great common people over the monopolists and the 
money power. The men who will go into office if 
free silver carries the day are men who believe in 
making laws in the interests of the people and not 
in the interests of Wall Street trusts and combina- 
tions ; their success will mean not merely a speedy 
release from falling prices, but a far better chance 
for securing the public ownership of monopolies and 
for the introduction of the Initiative and Referen- 
dum, the fundamental institutional reform, because 
it will constitute an open doorway for the easy en- 
trance of all other reforms. 
‘©10. Free silver legislation alone, without further 
changes in our monetary system, would still leave 
the control of the currency volume to private manip- 
ulation and the accidents of ‘production, and after 
the influx of silver had brought prices to an equi- 
librium the country might again be afflicted by a 
falling market with all its consequent evils, and 
Wall Street would again be able, though with more 
difficulty perhaps than at present, to rob the produc- 
ing masses of their hard-earned wealth.” 

n short, Professor Parsons does not believe that 
free silver, any more than free gold, is the final an- 
swer to the question : ‘‘ What sort of a monetary 
system should we adopt ?”’ 





ENGLISH BIMETALLISTS ON THE AMERICAN 
SILVER QUESTION. 


HE chief organ of British bimetallist opinion 
at the present time seems to be the National 
Review. Im several successive issues of that im- 
portant periodical a large proportion of space has 
been given to comment on the silver situation in 
the United States. The REVIEW oF REVIEWS has 
reproduced much of this comment in order to give 
American readers the benefit of the best current 
thought in England on the side of bimetallism, as 
well as to show what the attitude of the English 
bimetallists is toward the proposition of American 
free coinage. The editor of the National Review 
deems the American political situation so important 
that he is now in this country for the purpose of 
studying the crisis on the ground. In his October 
number he presents the views of three English 
bimetallists on ‘‘ The Bimetallic Side of the Ameri- 
can Crisis.”’ 
THE STRENGTH OF THE SILVER MOVEMENT. 
This is Mr. T. E. Powell’s opinion : 
‘“‘The undoubted strength of the silverites’ case 
lies in the recent great appreciation of gold, which . 
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has wrought much injustice to debtors on an aver- 
age—an injustice which the substitution of silver 
for gold would hardly do more than correct, if it 
did so much. But, just as the British opinion 
under review makes no mention of the fall of 
prices, so it declines to consider what effect-‘ free 
coinage’ might have upon the gold value of silver. 
Not only that, but it assumes that with ‘ free coin- 
age’ the silver dollar would be worth in the gold 
dollar only its present melting value—i.e., about 60 
cents—coolly remarking, ‘it is unnecessary to di- 
gress here to examine’ whether with free coinage 
the value of silver would rise to the gold parity, 
and so there would be no transfer of property !”’ 

“The silver movement is revolutionary ; it is an 
uprising against the continued and aggravated 
tyranny of the gold standard. And there is no 
lack of men of the Marquis de St. Alais type to 
lend it strength, and no lack of English journals to 
furnish it with fine arguments. 

‘That the revolution should come toa head in 
the United States, a country at once new and old, 
rich and poor, peopled by a nation to whom bound- 
less activity is nature, and boundless progress a 
requirement, can excite no surprise. But the gold 
standard tyrannizes wherever it prevails, and there 
must be revolution if there is not reform. 

‘* The wonder is that so many gold monometallists 
should not be content with a limited empire for 
the gold standard, but should strive to extend it 
further and further, in the hope, apparently, of 
pushing it over the whole civilized world. Surely, 
if the American silver rebellion teaches us any- 
thing, it teaches us that the day has gone past for 
a dream of universal gold monometallism, such as 
has been dreamed by a handful of misguided 
doctrinaires like Lord Farrar and Mr. Leslie Pro- 
byn. If a man must be a monometallist, and his 
metal is yellow, why should he not take his hat off 
to other monometallists whose metal is white? 
But, if this be reasonable, we may go further and 
ask, is it not better that some balance of power 
be maintaned between the two metals? They can 
be united, but if they are not to be united, surely 
some equality of domain is desirable, rather than 
the perpetuation of falling prices by continually 
demonetizing the one metal at the cost of the other. 
Looking at the matter in this way, one could even 
wish that, if monometallism must still be the order 
of the day, the silverites might win, and so rectify 
the balance and relieve the pressure on gold. The 
apotheosis of gold means the annihilation of prices. 
Is this what Lombard Street wants? To be able 
to buy everything for nothing? Do they want to 
be as Masters Nym, Bardolph and Pistol, who 
would ‘ steal anything and call it purchase?’ ”’ 


HOPE FOR INTERNATIONAL BIMETALLISM. 


Mr. Arnold Hepburn is also quite favorably in- 
clined toward the policy of free coinage. He says : 
‘*In America there is but one question before the 
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elector-—not a question of bimetallism against mono- 
metallism, but of international bimetallism against 
national bimetallism. There is not a monometallic 
party. The Democrats, by declaring their determi- 
nation to make the attempt single handed, if neces- 
sary may perhaps lend some color to Mr. Peel’s dis- 
belief in the impossibility of an international agree- 
ment, but no one can doubt that, whatever be the 
result of the elections for the Presidency in Novem- 
ber—whether Mr. McKinley, the champion of in- 
ternational bimetallism, or Mr. Bryan, the cham- 
pion of American bimetallism, be successful, the 
result of the struggle will lead to developments of 
the most important character. 

‘* Meanwhile it is amusing to watch the flounder- 


ings of the majority of the English press. They - 


support Mr. McKinley and write down his policy of 
international bimetallism; they regard Mr. Bryan 
as all that is terrible, the champion of repudiation 
(without. having read his speeches), the advocate 
of a ‘ fifty cent dollar’ (whatever that may mean), 
and kindly assure their readers that the good sense 
of the American people will prevail, and declare 
that all the sympathies of all Englishmen are with 
Mr. McKinley ; then next day they remember that 
Mr. McKinley is a thorough protectionist, and his 
tariff reduced the woolen districts of Yorkshire 
to despair and practically annihilated the tin plate 
trade of South Wales. Are there no Englishmen 
in those districts? Then, too, Lord Farrar has 
discovered something worse than fair trade—that is, 
the uprising in America against the present protec- 
tion of gold. But perhaps during the continuance 
of the struggle, the first elements of the currency 
question may become more widely known ; this 
alone would be a happy result.’’ 


EFFECT ON FOREIGN CAPITAL. 


Hermann Schmidt declares that the people of the 
United States have it in their power to putian end to 
the present monetary uncertainty in either one of two 
ways-—by definitely adopting and rigidly enforcing 
the single gold standard, or by opening the mints 
to the free coinage of both silver and gold. 

‘“*One solution would be as good as another, as 
far as terminating uncertainty is concerned. No 
doubt the European capitalist prefers to lend his 
money in gold, but he will lend it in any other 
form, provided he sees his advantage in doing so. 
Europe has of late refused to supply capital to the 
States, because employment in America was found 
by bitter experience to be unremunerative ; re-estab- 


lish a healthy and profitable basis of production, - 


such as free coinage is certain to provide, and capi- 
tal will flow to America, whether the monetary 
basis be gold, silver or paper. We are at presant 
lending capital to Japan, which means converting 
sterling into vens ; and to China, where sterling 
becomes weights of silver ; and to Mexico, where 
it becomes silver dollars ; and to Argentine, where 
it becomes government promises to pay ; we are 
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literally deluging India with capital, where we re- 
ceive in return for sovereigns that nondescript 
metallic assignat called a rupee. Why should we 
refuse to lend it in exchange for American national 
dollars ? ”’ 


THE TROUBLES OF THE FARMER. 


HE November Atlantic Monthly begins with a 
very plain spoken paper entitled ‘‘The Causes of 
Agricultural Unrest,’’ by Prof. J. Laurence Laugh- 
lin. Professor Laughlin is absolutely certain that 
the cause of the western and southern farmer’s 
troubles is the overtrading, the expanding of his 
operations beyond his means, in a time of commer- 
cial depression. After the resumption of specie 
payments in ’73 the rich wheat lands of the middle 
West, which had lain untouched, were opened up 
with marvelous and speculative rapidity, and just 
as after a period of inflation in any other kind of 
trading, the reaction had to come on the farmer. The 
wheat grower is, too, at the mercy of various world 
causes entirely beyond his control and entirely out- 
side of the domestic events within the boundary of 
his own country. We do not consume nearly the 
whole product of our wheat and cotton, and the price 
is determined by foreign markets. These foreign 
markets have tendencies which are dependent on fac- 
tors far beyond the farmer’s ken. The price of the 
corn raised by a farmer in Kansas is determined by 
events in Australia, Argentine, Egypt, India, Hun- 
gary or Russia, or by excessive rains in England, 
France or Germany. When many of these far 
away causes, together with the inevitable modicum 
of bad management and imprudence, had brought 
mortgages on large portions of western lands, 
which were too heavy for the lands to bear, the 
farmer, unable to see, as any man of less than aver- 
age education would be unable to see, these subile 
and distant enemies, has come to attribute his mis- 
fortunes to restriction in prices caused by “ scarcity 
of gold.” Professor Laughlin says this seems 
hardly an adequate explanation just at the time 
when the gold product is doubling itself. If 
scarcity of gold has been pushing prices down, 
why does not an abundance of gold push prices up ? 
He regards this explanation as absolutely erroneous. 
In dealing with the advent, at this juncture, of the 
silver agitation, Professor Laughlin minces no 
words. He says plainly that our present situation 
is the result of ‘‘ a great silver conspiracy, the equal 
of which has never been recorded.”’ 

‘The undereducated man, capable of holding but 
one idea at a time, and holding that idea fanatically, 
crushed by the coils of an industrial readjustment, 
with a system depressed by a speculative debauch, 
finds supposed helpers in the wiliest managers who 
have ever entered American politics. This is, ina 
nutshell, the true philosophy of the movement in 
favor of free coinage of silver. It embraced in its 
plans years of systematic agitation of the silver 
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doctrines, both by speaking and by writing, among 
those dissatisfied classes which I have described. 
The situation of farmers in the West, depressed 
after the collapse of a speculation in wheat lands, 
and of cotton growers in the South, the price of 
whose product also had been disturbed by world 
causes, was a rich soil for the silver propaganda. 
It was begun stealthily and secretly and carried on 
later with noise and open activity. Newspapers 
were hired to exploit and advertise silver literature 
in a way to enlarge their list of subscribers. A 
literary bureau controlled a systematic distribution 
of ‘catchy’ and ‘ taking’ illustrated reading mat- 
ter. The prejudices and antagonisms of classes 
were appealed to most skillfully. The wheat farmer 
and the cotton grower for years were practically 
permitted to hear nothing else but the wrongs of 
silver, the evil effects of gold, and the grinding op- 
pression of the money lender. As a piece of suc- 
cessful political intrigue and agitation, this propa- 
ganda was probably the most effective since the re- 
peal of the Corn Laws. One can have nothing but 
admiration for the consummate political skill dis- 
played by the managers of the silver party.’’ 

‘* Farming will go on, and go on profitably; but it 
will never realize all the bright dreams of the 
balooning years in the early eighties. How natural 
that the seeds of dissatisfaction should grow up in 
the various forms of protest against existing legis- 
lative and social arrangements! It is precisely the 


expansive, optimistic, speculating American-born in 
whose minds these erratic developments have taken 


deepest root. Our less mercurial Germans and 
shrewder Scandinavians are safer than our Ameri- 
cans in this day of crazes.”’ 


GENERAL GRANT IN ’63. 


N the November Century Horace Porter begins a 
series of papers under the title, ‘‘ Campaigning 
with Grant,’? in which he intends, as the editor’s 
preface explains, to give in close detail the picture 
of Grant, the man, of whom we know so much less 
than of the army leader. General Porter joined 
General Grant’s permanent staff and came into close 
relations with him so early as 1863, and made indus- 
trious notes during the whole time of his association 
with his chief. In this first paper he gives a strik- 
ing description of General Grant’s personal appear- 
ance in 1863. 

‘“*There were then few correct portraits of him in 
circulation. Some of the earliest pictures purport- 
ing to be photographs of him had been manufactured 
when he was at the distant’front, never stopping in 
one place long enough to be ‘focused.’ Nothing 
daunted, the practicers of that art which is the chief 
solace of the vain had photographed a burly beef 
contractor, and spread the pictures broadcast as rep- 
resenting the determined, but: rather robust, fea- 
tures of the coming hero, and it was some time 
before the real photographs which followed were 
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believed to be genuine. False impressions of him 
were derived, too, from the fact that he had come 
forth from a country leather store, and was famous 
chiefly for striking sledge-hammer blows in the field 
and conducting relentless pursuits of his foes through 
the swamps of the Southwest. He was pictured in 
the popular mind as striding about in the most ap- 
proved swashbuckler style of melodrama. Many of 
us were not a little surprised to find in him a man of 
slim figure, slightly stooped, five feet eight inches in 
height, weighing only a hundred and thirty-five 
pounds, and of a modesty of mien and gentleness of 
manner which seemed to fit him more for the court 
than for the camp. His eyes were dark-gray and were 
the most expressive of his features. Like nearly all 


- men who speak little, he was a good listener; but his 


face gave little indication of his thoughts, and it was 
the expression of his eyes which furnished about the 
only response to the speaker who conversed with 
him. When he was about to say anything amusing 
there was always a perceptible twinkle in his eyes 
before he began to speak, and he often laughed 
heartily at a witty remark or a humorous incident. 
His mouth, like Washington’s, was of a letter-box 
shape, the contact of the lips forming a nearly hori- 
zontal line. This feature was of a pattern in strik- 
ing contrast with that of Napoleon, who had a bow 
mouth, which looked as if it had been modeled after 
a front view of his cocked hat. The firmness with 
which the general’s square-shaped jaws were set 
when his features were in repose was highly ex- 
pressive of his force of character and the strength. of 
his will power. His hair and beard were of a chest- 
nut-brown color. The beard was worn full, no part 
of the face being shaved, but, like the hair, was 
always kept closely and neatly trimmed. Like 
Cromwell, Lincoln and several other great men in 
history, he had a wart on his cheek. In his case it 
was small, and located on the right side just above 
the line of the beard. His face was not perfectly 
symmetrical, the left eye being a very little lower 
than the right. His brow was high, broad and rather 
square, and was creased with several horizontal 
wrinkles, which helped to emphasize the serious 
and somewhat careworn look which was never absent 
from his countenance. This expression, however, 
was in no wise an indication of his nature, which 
was always buoyant, cheerful and hopeful. His 
voice was exceedingly musical and one of the clear. 
est in sound and most distinct in utterance that I 
have ever heard. It had a singular power of pene- 
tration, and sentences spoken by him in an ordinary 
tone in camp could be heard at adistance which 
was surprising. His gait in walking might have 
been called decidedly unmilitary. He never carried 
his body erect, and having no ear for music or 
rhythm, he never kept step to the airs played by the 
bands, no matter how vigorously the bass drums 
emphasized the accent. When walking in company 
there was no attempt to keep step with others. In con- 
versing he usually employed only two gestures; one 
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was the stroking of his chin beard with his left hand; 
the other was the raising and lowering of his right 
hand, and resting it at intervals upon his knee or a 
table, the hand being held with the fingers close to- 
gether and the knuckles bent, so that the back of 
the hand and fingers formed a right angle. When 
not pressed by any matter of importance he was 
often slow in his movements, but when roused to 
activity he was quick in every motion and worked 
with marvelous rapidity. He was civil to all who 
came in contact with him, and never attempted to 
snub any one, or treat anybody with less considera: 
tion on account of his inferiority in rank. With 
him there was none of the puppyisms so often bred 
by power, and none of the dogmatism which Samuel 
Johnson characterized as puppyism grown to ma- 
turity.’’ 


PRINCETON COLLEGE AND PATRIOTISM. 


HE patriotism of Princeton men during and 

after the Revolution is the subject of an inter- 

esting article by Prof. John Grier Hibben in the 
October Forum. 

President Witherspoon, in whose veins ran the 
blood of John Knox, was a signer of the Declaration 
of Independence, and throughout the war his exam- 
ple and precept inspired many Princeton students 
and graduates to patriotic endeavor. 

In the constitutional convention of 1787 Princeton 
graduates were among the leading spirits. Nine 
of the thirty-two college-bred members of that body 
were from Princeton, five from William and Mary, 
four from Yale, three from Harvard, two from 
Columbia, and one each from the University of 
Pennsylvania, London, Oxford, Glasgow, Edinburgh 
and Aberdeen. 

“Dr. Witherspoon’s wide-reaching influence in 
inculcating the-first principles of citizenship in the 
characters of the young men of his day in Princeton 
will be most clearly recognized and appreciated when 
we glance at the catalogue of the public positions 
which were held by the men who were graduated dur- 
ing the years of. Dr. Witherspoon’s administration. 
Of the four hundred and sixty-nine graduates during 
these years, one hundred and fourteen were clergy- 
men, thirteen of whom became presidents of col- 
leges; and of the remaining three hundred and 
fifty-five, one was for eight years President of the 
United States, one was Vice-President, six were 
members of the Continental Congress, twenty be- 
came senators of the United States, twenty-three 
entered the House of Representatives, thirteen were 
governors of states, three were justices of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and some 
twenty served as officers in the Revolutionary Army. 
Witherspoon’s administration gave to Princeton 
not merely a name and reputation, but it placedghe 
college upon that high ground where permanent 
progress was assured. He was to the college in the 
earlier period of its history what his honored fellow 
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countryman, Dr. James McCosh, proved to be one 
hundred years later. The eighteenth and the nine- 
teenth century Scotchmen came to the presidency 
of the college in the prime of their lives, and to 
Princeton they gave the vigor of their mature man- 
hood, the ripened fruit of a wide experience and the 
powers of a mighty intellect, all unreservedly conse- 
crated to the training of youth in the service of God 
and of man. One labored in times of war; the 
other in times of peace; but both to the same end.’’ 


IN WILLIAM MORRIS’ FACTORY. 


HE November magazine number of the Outlook 
contains an unusally timely sketch of a visit 
to the late William Morris’ factory, by R. F. Zueb- 
lin. This writer made for Merton Abbey, the 
haunt of the Morris artist-artisans, to find what 
part of the spirit of Morris’ religion was there main- 
tained. This religion is expressed in the poet artist- 
artisan’s words, ‘‘I am an artist or workman, with 
a strong inclination to exercise what capacities I 
may have, and a determination to do nothing 
shabby, if I can help it ; or if I do anything shabby, 
to admit that I have done so, and be sorry for it. 
This appears to me to be the socialist religion.” 
Morris’. idea of the right kind of living and working 
is expressed in such texts as this : “It is right and 
necessary that all men should have work to do 
which shall be worth doing, and be of itself pleas- 
ant to do; and which should be done under such 
conditions as would make it neither wearisome nor 
very anxious.’’ In a properly ordered state of so- 
ciety every man willing to work should be insured : 
First, honorable and fitting work; second, a healthy 
and beautiful house; third, full leisure for rest of 
mind and body.”’ 

It was in 1861 that Morris and Burne-Jones and 
Rossetti formed an art firm which was to hold up 
the honor of labor and the glory of thoroughness. 
How has this ideal been realized at Merton Abbey ? 
The visitor who writes in the Outlook marks a new 
note in factory existence before leaving the station. 
The porter directs them to the Morris plant not by 
way of any gigantic smokestack, sooty clouds or 
jangling noises, but with the sentence : ‘“‘ You see 
all those trees? Go right straight in through them, 
you will find it.”’ 


THE WORK IN STAINED GLASS DESIGNS, 


The visitors were shown about the factory by one 
of the workmen in the stained glass rooms. ‘ His 
face shone with good will, and he had such a fac- 
tory complexion as I had never seen—the most 
wonderful glow of health. The stained glass work 
was first shown to us. Here the genius of Burne- 
Jones reigns supreme, since all the stained glass 
work in the Morris factory is from his designs. We 
saw many of the cartoons, and the glass in all de- 
grees of disarrangement and arrangement, the cut- 
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ting with the diamond chisel, and the hand shad- 
ing of the brush. A genial gray-headed man had 
under his brush Stephen dividing his cloak with his 
sword. While we were admiring the rich color- 
ing, the art workman jocosely said : ‘ ’E’s not cut- 
tin’ ’is cloak in ’alf ; the hother won’t get ’is good 
share.’ In these stained glass rooms the signs of 
work were cheery and inspiring. Often there was 
the buzz of friendly talk and the whole fellowship 
appeared to be one of intelligence and mutual in- 
terest, and, certainly in that department, these 
words of Morris have been fulfilled: ‘ This seems to 
me most important —-that our daily and necessary 
work, which we could not escape if we would, 
which we would not forego if we could, should 
be human, serious and pleasurable, not ma- 
chine like, trivial, or grievous. I call this not only 
the very foundation of architecture in all senses 
of the word, but of happiness also in all conditions 
of life.’ Amid this glass art work we are pleasantly 
reminded of the story of Morris’ and Burne-Jones’ 
college days together, of their query as to calling in 
life, since they were both supposed to be destined 
for the services of the Church, and, finally, of their 
mutual pledge to devote their lives to art. This 
comradeship of purpose and work has lasted long 
years, and many English churches have been 
abundantly served in these glorious windows.”’ 


WEAVING AND TAPESTRY WORK, 


‘* Next we passed into the mazes of weaving-—the 
plainer rug weaving, the daintier silk weaving, and 
the wonderful tapestry work. In all these rooms 
there were simply hand looms, which moved back 
and forth with a sort of click clack of sociability, 


but with no wearying thunder. There were 
younger people at the heavier looms where the rugs 
were growing, but the two places of honor were 
held by the patriarchs of the art ; a gray-haired 
man who was carrying through his loom the da:nti- 
est silk brocade in white and green and gold, and 
who stopped with the pleasure of the artist to turn 
it over that we might see the beautiful imagery of 
the light side ; over by a quiet window sat an old, 
old lady gently casting her shuttle threaded with 
pale blue silk, and who smiled when we wondered 
what fair maiden should be gowned in it. Of this 
beautiful work, yet possibly monotonous, William 
Morris writes quite justly : ‘I do not call the figure 
weaver’s craft a dull one, if he be set to do things 
which are worth doing ; to watch the web growing 
day by day, almost magically, in anticipation of the 
time when it is to be taken out, and one can see it 
on the right side in all its well schemed beauty, to 
make something beautiful, that will last, out of a 
few threads of silk and wool, seems to me not an 
unpleasant way of earning one’s livelihood, so long 
as one lives and works in a pleasant place, with 
work day not too long, and a book or two to be got 
at.’ 

‘But, oh! the tapestries ! 
bearing these lovely burdens. 


Two looms were 
One picture grow- 
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ing .in most delicate tints, a copy of Botticelli’s 
‘Spring,’ this the first time it has ever gone 
into tapestry, it being the special order of a woman 
who had long fancied it would well lend itself to 
being thus wrought. The other, ‘ The Visit of the 
Magi,’ this being from Burne-Jones’ design, and 
the third time, I think, it has gone on the Merton 
Abbey loom. The only discouraging feature of the 
tapestry weaving was that these sensitve, quick 
fingers belonged to men from the far East, and that 
it is not yet an English art. Our appreciative guide 
spoke in honest, rapturous terms of tapestries that 
during their weaving had lent their beauty to the 
factory and to all the workers. A series represent- 
ing the King Arthur legends had been with them 
seven years. Seemingly they had grown to love 
them as their life, and now in rich memories their 
thoughts followed them to the courtly home, whither 
they could not go.”’ 


PATTERN STAMPING AND DYEING, 


““The pattern stamping room seemed quite nat- 
ural, for there we saw the glorious designs and 
rich coloring in the cretonnes and velvets and fabrics 
which American importers have graciously made 
more familiar to us. An old design was slowly 
growing under the strong and skillful hands of one 
of these art workers—a design that could easily sug- 
gest Mr. Morris’ dictum, ‘the absolute necessities 
of this art are beauty of color and restfulness of 
form.’ It required muscle to carry the copper plate 
steadily and perfection of touch to plant it firmly 
in its proper place. The coloring was in rich, golden 
brown, which the interested stamper told us was 
the most durable color, it being practically rust ! 
We all know Mr. Morris’ love of the Persian de- 
signs which reappear with new life under his pen- 
cil, in stamped fabrics and in woven stuffs.”’ 

The dyeing vats showed certain dyes which had 
stood for seven years waiting for the perfect hue 
and composition. William Morris was especially 
severe on the hideous hues of modern dyes. No 
dyes are perfectly stable, though the old ones are 
far more so than the new. The old ones when fad- 
ing simply change gradually into paler tints of the 
same color, not unpleasant to look upon ; the fad- 
ing of the new ones is ‘‘ a change into all kinds of 
abominable and livid hues.”’ ‘‘ Inshort. this is what 
it comes to, that it would be better for us, if we 
cannot revive the now almost lost art of dyeing, to 
content ourselves with weaving our cloths of the 
natural color of the fiber, or to buy them colored 


-by less civilized people than ourselves.”’ 


These craftsmen at Merton Abbey are paid the 
highest wages known to the trade. They work 
eight hours each day, and these visitors decided 
that they were realizing the claims of a decent life 
as,Mr. Morris has stated them : “ First, a healthy 
body; second, an active mind in sympathy with the 
past, the present and the future ; third, occupation 
fit for a healthy body and an active mind, and, 
fourthly, a beautiful world to live in.’’ 
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A FRENCHMAN ON THE SOCIALIST CONGRESS. 


M DE PRESSENSE, the distinguished French 
‘A. Protestant, whose recent life of Cardinal 
Manning has attracted so much attention, contrib- 
utes to the September number of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes a very well-informed appreciation of the In- 
ternational Socialist Congress recently held in Lon- 
don. M. de Pressensé endeavors to penetrate through 
the turbulent scenes which disgraced the meetings, 
and to reach the true significance of what occurred. 


BRITISH TRADES UNIONS AND SOCIALISM. 


He begins with the English delegates, and traces 
the evolution of the Socialist spirit out of the ener- 
getic individualism of the race through the troubled 
times of the Chartists and Disraeli’s ‘‘ Young Eng- 
land’? movement. The operation of the trades 
unions has created a kind of aristocracy of labor in 
the shape of the skilled artisans, who are really the 
great safeguard in England against the Socialist 
invasion. Weare thus confronted with the spectacle 
of a double movement—the new unionism from 
outside and the old individualist unionism, on the 
lines of which the trades unions were originally 
established. At the same time, whether by convic- 
tion or whether it be merely a matter of tactics, the 
great majority of trades unions have really ranged 
themselves on the side of the Socialist programme. 
The prophecy of a speaker at an international con- 
gress thirty years ago has become true, and eight 
thousand English unionists are enrolled in the 
Socialist movement. M. de Pressensé notes that the 
trades unions in their annual congress pass, not only 
practical measures, but also declarations of princi- 
ples on the resumption by society of property and 
land and of the means of production. The shibbo- 
leth of collectivism is on the lips of the old cham- 
pions of individualism. 


4 FUSION NOT COMPLETE. 


The best proof of the conversion of the English is 
that they actually practice internationalism; they ac- 
cept the solidarity of a socialism which is often 
primitive enough, but it is the best means of show- 
ing that they are no longer ashamed of their prin- 
ciples. It is not true, however, to say that the fusion 
is now complete. It is always possible to distinguish 
at the first glance the British element and the Con- 
tinental element. If the English are proud, some- 
what intolerant, and disdainful of the rights of 
others, it must be remembered that there is a wide 
gulf which separates such a man as Mr. Broadhursf, 
an old Under-Secretary of State, from the free lance 
of the new unionism. The English workingman’s 
representative has more often than not the look of a 
prosperous farmer, and in too many cases he has 
forgotten the early struggles out of which he has 
raised himself. He flirts with socialism, but the 
first crack of the party whip recalls him to the heel 
of an orthodox Liberalism. 


THE FABIAN SOCIETY PHOTOGRAPHED. 

M. de Pressensé’s account of the Fabian Society, 
though written with knowledge, nevertheless attrib- 
utes to that organization a somewhat sudden origin. 
He tells us that one fine day the young and cultivated 
minds of the English middle class were seized with 
a sudden disgust for the then fashionable political 
economy of Adam Smith, Ricardo and Stuart Mill. 
The movement was really a thing of slow growth, 
though it is probable enough that the reaction ap- 
peared to be sudden. M. de Pressensé passes in 
review all the distinguished personalities of the 
Fabian Society—Mr. George Bernard Shaw, Mr. 
Sidney Webb, Mr. Hyndman, Mr. Lansbury, Mr. 
Wm. Morris, Mr. Herbert Burrows, Mr. Belfort 
Bax, hitting off each one with a brilliancy of phrase 
and an accuracy astonishing in a foreigner. 


THE I. L. P. 


He goes on to the Independent Labor Party. The 
French writer sums up Mr. Keir Hardie as being the 
English counterpart of the late M. Thivrier. As for 
Mr. John Burns, he has finally admitted that his 
point of view is changed now that he is member for 
Battersea. Trafalgar Square has not seen another 
bloody Sunday. And yet John Burns is by no means 
a traitor. He wishes to succeed, and he does succeed 
by having the wit not to call his little bits of social- 
ism by that terrible name. It is curious to note that 
both these men—Keir Hardie and Burns—are ar- 
dently religious. They are soaked in the spirit of 
the Bible, and, above all, of the Old Testament, and 
it is easy to see how different a revolution conducted 
by men of their nature would be from a revolution 
conducted by disciples of Voltaire and of Rousseau. 
M. de Pressensé sees clearly enough that the great 
defect of the working classes is organization. The 
artisan is absorbed in political rivalries. 

He goes on to the German delegates to the con- 
gress. The famous trio, Herren Bebel, Liebknecht 
and Singer—two foremen and a rich employer, two 
Christians and a Jew, or three heads under one 
hat—form one of the most marvelous examples of 
political alliance. German socialism will sooner or 
later have an importance numerically proportioned 
to its real strength, and equal or superior to that of 
the Catholic Center party. It is, in a word, a thing 
too great and too lofty for the London congress to 
be anything but a secondary incident in its history. 


THE ROCK ON WHICH THE CONGRESS SPLIT. 


M. de Pressensé comes to the really curious point 
of the congress. Here is a kind of Gicumenical Coun- 
cil of Socialism brought from the four corners of the 
world to decide—what ? The programme of future 
action, the bases of the society of the future, the 
ideal of the twentieth century? Not at all, but 
whether they ought to accept for colleagues the 
worst enemies of their party. 

The rock upon which the congress split, in M. de 
Pressensé’s opinion, is the old irreconcilable opposi- 
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tion between the principles of socialism and the 
principles of anarchism. There can be no real agree- 
ment between men who demand the strict subordi- 
nation of individual rights to the common welfare 
and between men who acknowledge the unlimited 
rights of the individual. He reminds us that the 
congress of 1872 marked the death of the old Inter- 
national. The reason of its failure was that an inter- 
national organization had been attempted before the 
national organizations were completed. The recent 
premature attempt to reconstitute the great inter- 
national conventions is a clear indication of the 
change which socialism has undergone—a change 
from the simple to the complex, from the national 
to the cosmopolitan. 


THE STORY OF THE MASSACRE IN CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE. 


HRISTENDOM last month has been confronted 

by the Eastern Question in one of its most 

acute phases. The periodicals are therefore full of 

contributions by writers who propound solutions of 

the problem which seem to them more or less ade- 
quate. 

The best account of the massacre in Constantino- 
ple is published in an anonymous article which has 
the first place in the Contemporary Review for Octo- 
ber. The writer, a resident in Constantinople, and 
probably engaged in the consular service, gives a 
very clear account of what actually took place. He 
begins by admitting quite frankly tnat the Arme- 
nians, driven mad by despair, undoubtedly gave 
the Sultan the pretext of which he availed himself 
with such ruthless determination. 


THE ARMENIAN OUTBREAK. 


‘The Armenian revolutionists, encouraged by the 
outbreaks in Crete, Syria and Macedonia, appealed 
anew to the embassies and to the Turkish govern- 
ment to secure some reasonable reforms for the 
Armenians, and accompanied this demand with the 
threat that they would create disturbances if their 
demands were not heeded. They planned outbreaks 
at Adana, Angora and Van. Only the last came to 
a head, and it resulted in the death of most of the 
revolutionists and the massacre of several thousand 
innocent persons. This outbreak at Van was utterly 
foolish in its conception, without any possible hope 
of success, and very badly managed. 


ITS FOLLY. 


‘*Then early in August came the threat of an out- 
break at Constantinople, which was treated, as all 
such threats have been by the ambassadors, with 
contempt. But those who knew the city have 
known for many months that some such outbreak 
was sure to occur if the persecution of the Armeni- 
ans continued unchecked, and have foreseen the 
consequences. The Turks also seem to have desired 
this outbreak. They were fully informed as to the 
plan of seizing the Ottoman Bank on August 26. 
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This is stated in the proclamation of the Sultan, 
published in the Turkish papers the next day, and 
has been affirmed by many of the officers since. 
They did nothing to prevent it, but spent all their 
energy in preparing for the massacre which was to 
follow. 


HOW THE MASSACRES WERE BEGUN. 


‘* Bands of ruffians were gathered in Stamboul, 
Galata and Pera, made up of Kurds, Lazes and the 
lower class of Turks, armed with clubs, knives, or 
firearms; and care was taken that no one should 
kill or plunder in the quarter to which he belonged, 
lest he should be recognized and complaint made 
afterward by the embassies, with a demand for pun- 
ishment. A large number of carts were in readi- 
ness to carry off the dead. The troops and police 
were in great force to prevent any resistance, and 
to assist the mob, if necessary. It was a beautiful 
day, the streets were crowded, and few had any 
idea of what ‘had happened at the bank, when sud- 
denly, without any warning, the work of slaughter 
and plunder began, everywhere at once. European 
ladies on their way to the Bosphorus steamers sud- 
denly found themselves surrounded by assassins, 
and saw men beaten to death at their feet. For- 
eign merchants saw their own employees cut to 
pieces at their doors. The streets in some places 
literally ran with blood. Every man who was rec- 
ognized as an Armenian was killed without mercy. 


HOW MANY WERE KILLED. 


‘““The work of death and plunder continued un- 
checked for two days. On Friday there were iso- 
lated outbreaks, and occasional assassinations oc- 
curred up to Tuesday. The number killed will 
never be known. The ambassadors put it at 5,000 
or 6,000; the official report to the palace at 8,750, 
besides those thrown into the sea. Thousands of 
houses, shops and offices were plundered, including a 
number belonging to Greeks and foreigners. Every- 
thing was done in the most systematic way, and 
there was not a moment of anarchy, not a moment 
when the army and police had not perfect control of 
the city during all these days. 


THE WORK OF THE SULTAN. 


‘*In many cases European officials appealed to the 
officers in command of the troops, who were look- 
ing on at the slaughter of helpless, unarmed men, 
to interfere and put a stop to it. The reply was: 
‘We have our orders.’ It was an officer who 
killed the clerk of the British post-office on the 
steps. And some of the most cold-blooded and hor 
rible murders took place in front of the guard house, 
at the Galata end of the bridge, in the presence of 
officers of the Sultan’s household of the highest 
rank, They also had their orders. 

‘* Tt is not the people, not even the mob, who are 
responsible for this great crime. It was deliberately 
committed by the government. The ambassadors 
of the six powers have declared this to be an un- 
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questionable fact in the joint note addressed to the 
Porte. 
THE REIGN OF TERROR. 

‘‘Since the massacre this same government has 
been carrying on a warfare against the Armenians 
which is hardly less inhuman than beating out their 
brains with clubs. There were from 150,000 to 200,- 
000 Armenians in Constantinople. They were mer- 
chants, shopkeepers, confidential clerks, employees 
in banks and offices of every kind—the chief busi- 
ness men of the city. They were the bakers of the 
city, they had charge of the khans and bazaars and 
the wealth of the city; they were the porters, house- 
servants and navvies. Many thousands of them 
were from the interior—from the provinces which 
have been devastated during the past two years— 
earning money in Constantinople to pay their taxes 
and support their families. It is this money which 
has kept alive tens of thousands of families since 
the massacres. Now the government has under- 
taken to ruin this whole population. They are 
hunted about the city and over the hills like wild 
beasts. Every day we see gangs of them brought in, 
hungry, ragged, with utter despair in their faces. 
The banks, the Debt Commission, the Régie, and all 
public companies have been required to dismiss 
their Armenian employees. 

‘‘ The terror, the distress, the hopeless anguish of 
these people, which we see constantly, cannot be 
described, but, as we can do nothing for them, it 
makes Constantinople seem like a hell. It is not 
only the ruin of the Armenians, but the ruin of the 
city. Many kinds of business have become impos- 
sible. The wild Kurds who have taken the place of 
the Armenians at the Custom House cannot do the 
work. It takes about five times as long to coal a 
steamer as formerly. 

THE RUIN OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 

‘‘ There is no one in the city to fill the place of the 
Armenians in the offices and houses, or to run the 
bakeries. But these statements convey no true im- 
pression of the real state of things. It is not sim- 
ply that men are wanting, or that shops are closed. 
The foundations of society have been overthrown. 
The Sultan seems to have no idea that he is himself 
Tuining his empire. On the contrary, he believes, 
as he told his ministers, two years ago, that he is 
the wisest and most powerful sovereign in the 
world. There is no possibility of any change here 
for the better so long as the great powers maintain 
their present attitude and abstain from armed in- 
tervention. The work of destruction will go on. 
Lawlessness will increase and extend to the army. 
New massacres will take place, involving other 
nationalities, until the ruin of the city is complete. 
I believe that there is not an ambassador in Con- 
stantinople who is not of this opinion. No one 
familiar with the principles of political science can 
doubt it. Constantinople is a doomed city.” 

It is to be hoped that these dire forebodings may 
prove not well grounded. 
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THE ANGLO-TURKISH CONVENTION. 


li the Nineteenth Century, Mr. Gladstone takes 

up the question of the Anglo-Turkish Conven- 
tion, but instead of recommending that England 
should repudiate that insane covenant and give up 
Cyprus, he makes use of the convention as giving 
an amount of additional point and force to the obli- 
gations already spontaneously incurred. Here is 
the drift of Mr. Gladstone’s argument. After point- 
ing out that in concluding this convention England 
engaged herself to defend, not Armenia only, but 
the whole Turkish Empire in Asia against Russian 
attack, he remarks that the Sultan never fulfilled 
his part of the bargain, for all that was obtained 
for the assumption of this tremendous liability was 
his promise to execute reforms, and the right to 
occupy Cyprus. The Armenians, says Mr. Glad- 
stone, were not parties to this treaty, for they had 
no international existence: 

‘* But who can deny with ‘ honor’ that, when we 
made this treaty over their heads, we undertook not 
only heavy juridical obligations as toward Turkey, 
but also real and profound moral obligations as 
toward them ? 

“But there is another enhancing consideration, 
which has not, I think, as yet been sufficiently borne 
in mind. We, too, in this treaty took ‘value re- 
ceived;’ and we have it, so to speak, at this moment 
in our pockets. The Sultan made over to us, with- 
out limit of time, the occupation and administra- 
tion, that is the virtual dominion, of the island of 
Cyprus. 

‘* Perhaps it may be said, and I might concur in 
the opinion, that Cyprus is of no value tous. But 
that reply is wholly foreign to the purpose. If it 
did not add to our strength or resources, it added, 
as we were told, to our prestige. It was boasted of 
in Parliament at the time as a territorial acquisi- 
tion, and was highly popular. We cannot now 
turn round upon it and declare it valueless. We 
took it as value, and as value we have now to abide 
by it in the present argument. 

‘* The case then stands briefly thus. 

‘““Weare entitled to demand of the Sultan the 
immediate fulfillment, under his treaty with us, of 
his engagements and to treat his non-compliance as, 
under the law of nations, other breaches of treaty 
are, or may be, dealt with. 

‘“*We have in the face of the world bound our- 
selves to secure good government for Armenia and 
for Asiatic Turkey. 

‘‘ And for thus binding ourselves we have re- 
ceived what we have declared to be valuable consid 
eration in a virtual addition to the territory of the 
Empire. 

‘* And all this we have done, not in concert with 
Europe, but by our own sole action, on our own sole 
responsibility. 

‘¢ However we may desire and strive to obtain the 
co operation of others, is it possible for us to lay 
down this doctrine: England may give for herself 
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the most solemn pledges in the most binding shape, 
but she now claims the right of referring it to some 
other person or persons, state or states, not con- 
sulted or concerned in her act, to determine whether 
she shall endeavor to the utmost of her ability to 
Sulfill them. 

‘Tf this doctrine is really to be adopted, I would 
respectfully propose that the old word ‘honor’ 
should be effaced from our dictionaries, and dropped 
from our language.”’ 

All this, of course, is very true, but to pursue this 
line of isolated independent action is to go further 
into the morass. Not by acting upon the Anglo- 
Turkish Convention, but by publicly repudiating it, 
and by getting out of Cyprus, can England enter 
clean- handed into the Council Chamber of Europe. 


WHAT SHOULD BE DONE WITH TURKEY? 
I. Ought England to Shell Yildiz Kiosk? 

AJOR-GENERAL MAURICE contributes to 

the United Service Magazine for October a 

very plain-spoken article on ‘‘ The Question of the 
Hour.’’ He has all the soldier’s impatience of the 
froth of platform declamation, which leads to noth- 
ing, except provoking the Sultan to further excesses 
of violence. He puts the case very well. He says: 

‘“*The question which has to be fairly faced is 
this: Supposing Russia, France, Austria and Ger- 
many say that they will oppose the deposition of the 
Sultan, does the nation, as a whole, wish that we 
should, if we can, proceed to that deposition in spite 
of them?’ If so, it is almost entirely a question for 
the Admiralty to decide whether we are in a condi- 
tion to carry out the will of the nation. My own 
impression is that, taking all the facts into consid- 
eration, we are, for it is not entirely, though it is 
almost entirely, a question for the Admiralty. In 
the first place, Italy is almost certain to be with us, 
this being by no means a casus federis of the Triple 
Alliance, and very nearly a case of our general 
Mediterranean agreement with her.’’ 

He calculates that however sore-headed the other 
powers may be, they would not open fire upon the 
British fleet, especially if the Italian fleet accompa- 
nies the British on the expedition. Major-General 
Maurice proceeds: 

‘*T should suppose that our fleet can force the 
Dardanelles, though, from previous experiences that 
we have had in that matter, it may be easier to 
force our way in than to insure the safety of our 
ships in getting out. Certainly, after the passage 
has been achieved, the Yildiz Kiosk is at the mercy 
of our fleet, and it is at least probable that there 
would be little safety for Abdul Hamid and his 
entourage outside of the Yildiz, if they were shelled 
out of their beds. That we can almost certainly do, 
if we are ready to run all risks of consequences: in 
doing it. But if the fleet is to go inside at all it 
must go in with the distinct purpose of immediately 
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shelling the Yildiz. We have had fatal experiences 
in the past of the danger of a fleet lying off Con- 
stantinople, for the purpose of there negotiating. It 
means cunning delay on the part of the Ottoman, 
and the loss of our ships in coming out. 

‘** This, then, is the question which these meetings 
have to answer Aye or No: ‘Is it, or is it not, yom 
will that, supposing other means to fail, your fleet 
shall force its way to the Yildiz, and, no matter 
what powers shall say you nay, there dictate 
terms?’ If they will assume that responsibility, if 
they are unanimous throughout the country, and if, 
asa result, they are able in each constituency to 
bring such pressure to bear on their member as to 
insure his vote when Parliament meets, there is no 
doubt that they can have their way practically at 
once.”’ 

He concludes his article by addressing the follow- 
ing blunt ‘‘ stand and deliver” ultimatum to the 
leaders of the agitation: 

‘Of two things, one—either we must wait for 
the development of this feeling on the Continent, 
and must not check it by abuse which will tend to a 
reaction, or we must make up our minds to go on to 
the bitter end, no matter who opposes us. Other- 
wise, all motions of horror and sympathy excite in- 
dignation in the Turk, confidence in our impotence 
in the Sultan, and hope in the Armenians, which 
will tend, as it has tended in the past, to urge them 
on in a hopeless contest in which they will be exter- 
minated.”’ 


Il. ‘‘1 Am for War ”"—If Necessary. John 
Burns. 


In the Nineteenth Century John Burns delivers 
himself concerning the Sultan. His article is the 
most incisive and the most uncompromising of all 
that are published this month. He is for war blunt 
and straight. He says: 

‘There is a time in the history of a nation like 
Great Britain, whose general interests are best 
served by permanent peace, when it should face 
dauntlessly, and with a heart of steel accept, the 
alternative even of war for a just, inevitable and 
humanitarian act toward a suffering people. Such 
a time and crisis have arrived for our common coun- 
try over the Armenian atrocities.’ 

He would prefer, of course, that the Sultan should 
be collectively deposed, but if that is impossible, 
then he would force the Dardanelles, if necessary. 
Should, however, circumstances render it impossi- 
ble for this spirited policy to be adopted, Mr. Burns 
says: 

‘* At least the convening of a conference of the 
powers is possible. Let the world know which na- 
tion shields the Sultan, and what for. Let England 
at that conference or now boldly exploit for human- 
ity the real divisions among the powers, with a full 
knowledge that some of them dare not attempt war 
abroad for fear of revolution at home, while at the 
same time subordinating those ‘ British interests’ 











that a false pride and a mistaken policy have main- 
tained too long in Turkey, and caused the present 
difficulty. 

‘The pity of it all is, that the impression created 
on Europe and the Porte by the spirited action of 
our consul at Constantinople was allowed to pass 
away. It was the plucky preliminary of further 
action by his superiors at home; at least it foreshad- 
owed what their policy should have been. 

‘‘ The withdrawal then or even now of our ambas- 
sador, and the substitution of an admiral with an 
hour’s notice for all four-footed beasts to vacate 
Yildiz Kiosk and a bombardment if reforms were 
not granted within an hour. Audacious well-doing 
would have solved the situation. 

‘‘The concert of Europe, however, is to be waited 
upon, and the chief element in it, as I regard Eng- 
land to be, must await, I suppose, another tragedy 
to invoke its aid. If that should come—and vacilla- 
tion is its chief stimulus—then even with the pow- 
ers against us, but America and our colonies helping 
England, the Sultan must be thrown from that 
pivotal position he now occupies.”’ 


Ill. *‘The Turk Must Go!” A. J. Wilson. 


Like John Burns, Mr. A. J. Wilson in the Invest- 
ors’ Review for October lifts his voice in favor of 
independent action, even if it should lead to war. 
Mr. Wilson says, whether Russia can be squared or 
not, England ought to be ready to risk something 
for the cause of humanity in fulfillment of her duty 
to rescue the enslaved whose liberation she has so 
often prevented, else of what xood is her civiliza- 
tion, her unrivaled fleet, her immense resources ? 
The concerted action of the powers, he says, has long 
been a disgusting farce. It is England’s bounden 
duty to say ‘*the Turk must go”’ alone and on her 
own responsibility if neither Russia nor France will 
join her. He admits that England deserves to be dis- 
trusted, and that her neighbors would be justified in 
believing she had taken action in the name of phi- 
lanthropy merely in order to cover an enterprise of 
plunder. But be the risks what they may, says Mr. 
Wilson, the Turk must go. Human nature cannot 
bear longer the horrors of his rule. On England 
lies the heaviest ‘‘ responsibility of having kept him 
so long where he is; ours, therefore, is the duty to 
effectually bid him begone. If Lord Salisbury sits 
quiescent much longer he may find an angry nation 
roused and eager to force upon him measures far 
more perilous than anything involved in a prompt 
suppression of the Turk’s power to ravish and slay. 
What hinders us from landing a few troops, arrest- 
ing him in his lair, and deporting him to a com- 
fortable prison in Cyprus ?” 

IV, Partition the Ottoman Empire—Scheme I. 


Captain Gambier in the Fortnightly Review lets 
himself go in an article on ‘‘ The Turkish Question 
in its Religious Aspect.’’ It is seldom that a more 
slashing, uncompromising, reckless onslaught upon 
Christianity and Christendom in the interests of 
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Mahomedanism has appeared in any English maga- 
zine. Captain Gambier has evidently his heart in 
his work, and he has said many things which it is 
well to have said, although of course there is a cer- 
tain roystering paradoxical method with him which 
will offend many people. ' His practical point, how- 
ever, is sensible enough—namely, that it is most 
mischievous to aggravate the Eastern Question by 
inflaming Christian feeling against Mahomedanism, 
for the Mahomedans would, as much as the Chris- 
tians, benefit by the disappearance of the Ottoman 
tyranny from the world. This is Captain Gambier’s 
method of settling the Eastern Question: 

‘* A great and final partition of the Ottoman Em- 
pire is the only possible solution of the Eastern 
Question, and if England were powerful enough to 
insist on a conference, a conference would be held. 
The bold plan of a partition is no wild chimera. It 
is thoroughly practical on the following lines drawn 
roughly: 

** Constantinople neutralized in a zone to be agreed 
on, extending both sides of the Bosphorus and in- 
cluding the Dardanelles. Armenia and Asia Minor, 
to include Smyrna and the Gulf of Scanderoon, to 
be Russian. Syria and Palestine, from the Amasia 
range to the Dead Sea Desert, including the Medi- 
terranean littoral, to be French. Salonica to be 
Austrian; Macedonia to be Greek with Crete. 

‘* Egypt neutralized as far as the Second Cataract. 
All beyond that, from the confines of the Congo 
State to the shores of the Pacific and of the Red 
Sea, to be British. 

“*To Italy would fall Tripoli, and Tunis would be 
recognized definitely as French. The only person 
left out in the cold would be the German Emperor, 
but the signs are not wanting that whatever hap. 
pens, East or West, His Imperial Majesty by the 
grace of God will have enough to do to look after 
what he has got. 

** And by this partition England’s great gain 
would be the liberty to consolidate all her power on 
her own colonies and Indian Empire and hold a 
position in which we should defy attack. More- 
over, this partition is practically what the ultimate 
division of the Ottoman Empire will be. But, 
whereas now it might be accomplished peaceably, 
if matters drift it will only come about through 
seas of blood. Would it not be worth trying, to 
relieve us forever of the horrid nightmare of this 
miserable Sultan and his brother murderers ?”’ 

It is odd that Captain Gambier falls into the saine 
blunder as the Progressive Review, in imagining that 
it would be possible to give Macedonia to Greece. 
Macedonia will never pass into the hands of Greece 
until Bulgaria has been beaten flat, and Bulgaria 
will never be beaten flat as long as Russia has a man 
or a rouble to send to her assistance. 


V. Partition the Ottoman Empire—Scheme II. 


The writer of the editorial in the Progressive 
Review upon ‘‘ Turkey and the Near East’’ pro. 
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fesses to believe that the Eastern Question can be 
easily solved when certain illusions can be dispelled. 
That the writer himself harbors many illusions may 
be seen from the following summary of his conclu- 
sions: 

‘* Europe can never put an end to the dangers and 
daily complications c* the Eastern Question until 
she has the wisdom, the courage, the firmness and 
righteous determination to say that the Sultan shall 
no longer rule within her borders. When that sen- 
tence is given and executed—and it might conceiva- 
bly be executed without much bloodshed, with less 
than the bloodshed of the August massacre, with 
incomparably less than that of the massacres in 
Anatolia, and in any case with an incalculable sav- 
ing of bloodshed and misery in years to come—it is 
possible to imagine the recuperation of Armenia as 
an autonomous province of Russia, the organization 
of Albania under the suzerainty of Austria, the 
establishment of a guaranteed state on the shores of 
the Sea of Marmora, extending from ‘the Black Sea 
to the borders of Macedonia, and such rectification 
of the frontiers of Bulgaria and Servia as policy 
might seem to demand. As for Macedonia, it could 
not with justice or safety pass, together with Epirus 
and the islands, into the possession of any state but 
Greece.”’ 

VI. The Lion in the Path. 

The editor of the National Review, discussing the 
various proposals that have been made for the 
solution of the present problem in the East, depre- 
cates any isolated action, and, generally dwelling 
upon the difficulties which Great Britain has to 
face, he says : 

‘*Generous indignation is a creditable emotion, 
but the rescue of Christians is a practical undertak- 
ing. Have we the means for effecting it should we 
decide it to be the duty of the British Empire to 
come forward? There is no doubt that ultimately 
we could smash up Turkey, but that is not the ob- 
ject. The object is to prevent the extermination of 
Christians now in Turkish clutches. Mr. Labouchere 
has put the problem very pithily : ‘We could, it is 
true, force a passage though the Dardanelles. But 
what next? Should we bombard Constantinople ? 
If so, the entire town, which consists mainly of 
wooden houses, would be burnt. To occupy the 
town would require an army of 100,000 men, for 
it must not be forgotten that the Turks have a 
large, well armed, and brave army. The bombard- 
ment would not only let loose against the Christians 
all the Turkish riff-raff of the capital, but it would 
serve as a signal for their massacre in all parts of 
the Empire.’ Russia is willing, we know, to take 
charge of Armenia when its Christian population 
has been destroyed. Great Britain’s policy is the 
exact reverse ; she has no project of aggrandize- 
ment, but desires to prevent extermination. She 
is confronted at the threshold by the fact that if she 
crosses it the one and only thing she desires to pre- 
vent will at once take place.’’ 








VII. Other Suggestions. 


The Rev. Guinness Rogers, Lord Meath and Pro- 
fessor Salmoné have their say on the subject of the 
hour in the Nineteenth Century. Mr. Rogers’ ar- 
ticle is wordy and fumbling. England can, at least, 
he says, withdraw her ambassador—a lame and im- 
potent conclusion indeed! Mr. Rogers sees clearly 
enough that nothing can be done in the East unless 
England keeps step with Russia, but beyond this 
he does not see anything very clearly. Mr. Salmoné 
is quite certain that the deposition of the Sultan is 
the one way out of the difficulty, and, according to 
him, it is as easy to depose the Sultan as it is to 
snap your fingers. He says: 

‘The deposition of Abdul Hamid could be effected 
in a single night without the shedding of one drop 
of blood ; for should it be felt that Europe would 
even only stand neutral the whole nation would 
openly rise, and the Sheikh-ul-Islam, the chief Turk- 
ish Muhammadan dignitary, himself would be at 
their head and readily grant the necessary fetwah 
for his deposition.” 

Lord Meath is indignant with the Sultan, apolo- 
getic for Lord Salisbury, and he deplores the selfish 
jealousy of the powers which frustrates Lord Salis- 
bury’s best endeavors. 


VIII. Why Russia Distrusts England. 


Sir T. Wemyss Reid, writing in the Nineteenth 
Century, adds his voice to the chorus that is going 
up on all sides, recognizing the justice of Russia’s 
distrust of British policy. Sir T. W. Reid says : 

‘“‘No Englishman trying to put himself in the 
place of a Russian, and remembering the events of 
1876-78, can feel surprised that Russia is distrustful 
of our present policy, and is even cynically unmind- 
ful of the protestations of absolute disinterestedness 
with which we accompany our expressions of sym- 
pathy with the Armenians. The misfortune is that, 
whether well or ill founded, so long as this is the 
temper of the Russian people—so long as they be- 
lieve in their hearts that Great Britain, whatever 
policy she may appear to be pursuing, is thinking 
only of herself and is chiefly desirous of procuring 
her own aggrandizement at the expense of her great 
rival in the East—there can be no real security for 
the peace of Europe, and the nightmare of constant 
anxiety must continue to weigh upon the statesmen 
of Great Britain. 

‘“‘Ts it not time for us to do something to convince 
Russia that we have changed our views with regard 
to her position in Europe ? 

‘* At present the Russian people stand upon the un- 
pleasant memory of the Berlin treaty, and with that 
memory enshrined in their hearts they listen with 
sullen indifference to the cries of distress which reach 
them from Turkey. If we could pluck that 
memory from their breasts, if we could give them 
reason to feel confident that if they undertook, 
either single handed or along with others, the work 
of liberation and chastisement in the dominions 
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now given over to the Sultan, they would not find 
that when the work was done England would snatch 
the fruits of victory from them, they might assume 
a different and nobler attitude. So far as one can 
understand it, the opinion of this country would be 
warmly in favor of such a pledge being given by 
our statesmen. Are our statesmen themselves of 
the same way of thinking ?”’ 

That is all very well, but that is not enough. 
Pledges are words. The time has come for acts, 
and the one indispensable act that is required at 
England’s hands is the repudiation once for all of 
the policy of defending the Sultan against the con- 
sequences of his crime, which policy finds diplo- 
matic expression in that illegal document, the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention, and which has the occu- 
pation of Cyprus as its visible territorial expression. 


1X. The Russian Point of View. 


‘ Diplomaticus’’’ article in the Fortnightly Re- 
view for October, on ‘‘ The Russian Ascendency in 
Europe,’’ points out that this ascendency is due to 
the conviction which has at last gained possession 
of all the European Courts that the Russian Empire 
means peace. The French Alliance was concluded 
chiefly in order to enable Russia to borrow money 
whereby to devote herself to the pacific develop- 
ment of her enormous industrial and agricultural 
resources, and also to enable her to restrain France 
from plunging into war. The ascendency of Russia 
being therefore based upon the belief that it is her 
policy and her interest to maintain peace at almost 
any price, she finds it necessary to avoid any un- 
settling of the Eastern Question, which would ex- 
pose her to suspicion and might jeopardize the 
peace of Europe. ‘‘ Diplomaticus’’ states the Rus- 
sian case fairly well. He is, however, dubious as to 
the possibility of anything being done with the 
Czar during his visit to Balmoral. He says : 

“The Czar is not entirely his own master in the 
empire of which he is autocrat ; still less has he a 
free hand as the leader and mandatory of the Euro- 
pean Concert. The condition of his ascendency is, 
as I have already said, his uncompromising hostility 
to breaches of the international peace, and the test 
of his sincerity in this respect is his attachment to 
the status quo in Turkey. What chance can there 
be of our moving him from this position? I have 
reason to know that even among the best informed 
Russians the agitation in this country has been 
honestly interpreteu as conceived less in the inter- 
ests of the Armenians than with a view to the crea- 
tion of difficulties for Russia in her internal affairs, 
and her embroilment with powers with whom she 
is now on a friendly footing. What remedy does it 
suggest ? The deposition of the Sultan? Surely 
those who glibly make this proposal can have formed 
no conception of the difficulties and dangers of car- 
tying it out. Do they think it is to be managed by 
the landing of a few boat loads of marines from the 
guard ships ? Turkey, is not Egypt or Zanzibar. The 


first step in such an enterprise would be an act of 
war against an empire which, if it can do nothing 
else, can certainly fight. Before the Dardanelles 
could be forced probably not a Christian would be 
left alive in Constantinople, while the provinces 
would be givenup toanarchy. Moreover, as Prince 
Lobanoff told Count Goluchowski, before you depose 
Abdul Hamid, Russia would like to know who is to 
take his place. In these circumstances it would 
scarcely serve a useful purpose to inquire which of 
the powers would or could undertake the task of 
forcing the Dardanelles and landing at Constanti- 
nople without exciting the suspicions of others. The 
difficulty of an agreement on this point, however, 
would not be inconsiderable. This, as I understand 
it, is a brief summary of the views of the Russian 
Foreign Office on the present crisis in the East. 
These views embody practical considerations of 
great weight which the advisers of the Czar cannot 
treat lightly.’’ 


PROTECTION PREVAILING. 
Is Cobdenism Dead ? 


R. ERNEST WILLIAMS, author of ‘‘ Made in 
Germany,’’ comes out in To-Morrow as an 
unblushing advocate of protection. What is more, 
he begins by declaring in effect that we are all pro- 
tectionists now. ‘‘ Protection is the elliptical form 
of the state protection of private industry.’’ ‘‘ The 
utter elimination of protection is not possible so long 
as the state exists; ’’ it has not been eliminated even 
as far as was.possible. Mr. Williams pronounces 
Cobden discredited or disproved. ‘‘ The principles 
dear to Cobden outside international commerce have 
now been generally discredit2d.”” The Radicals of to- 
day, except ‘‘ the attenuated and belated remnant led 
forlornly by Mr. John Morley,’ are believers in 
widely extending state action, and are. therefore, 
anti-Cohdenite. ‘‘The free trade promises were 
illusive.’’ ‘‘ Corn law repeal had an ignoble though 
appropriate origin in panic.’’ The jubilee feast cele- 
brated by the Cobden Club was “ rather the eating 
of funeral baked meats.”’ 

“* Cobden omitted from his calculations the rise of 
manufacturing rivals to-day; we, have to face it. 
Those rivals penalize our manufactures, making it 
hard for us to sell at all in their markets, and easy 
for their own manufacturers to sell at a good profit. 
We, on the other hand, admit. their goods free of 
duty to our market, where they compete on more 
than equal terms with our home produce, because 
the profit foreigners can make in their protected 
honie market enables them to cut their export prices; 
also, the bounties and subsidies which they receive 
gives them further advantage over the English 
manufacturer. And these advantages are operative 
in the neutral markets of the world as well as in 
England.’’ 

Thus Mr. Williams arrives at his fourth and final 
point: 
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“‘ The fact that an Imperial Customs Union would 
involve the establishment of that form of protection 
known as a tariff system is not an argument against 
the union. Seeing how tariff duties have aided for- 
eign industry, and how the absence of them is injur- 
ing English industry, the prospect of their imposition 
opened up by the proposal for a customs union is an 
argument particularly in favor of that union.” 


AN IMPERIAL CUSTOMS UNION. 
Are the Times Ripe for It? 


STRONG affirmative is given to this question 
in To-Morrow by Mr. John Lowles, M.P. He 
recalls with joy that of the projects discussed at the 
Ottawa conference in 1894, the Pacific cable, com- 
pleting the all British telegraphic girdle of the earth, 
and the line of steamships between England and 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, have also attained realization. 
‘The next item to be realized will, he avers, be com- 
‘mercial federation. Of the three important Colonial 
groups—Canada, South Africa and Australasia— 
Manada has officially declared for it, and South 
Africa, as voiced by Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Hofmeyr, 
is for it. Australasia, of whose ‘“‘ deep unswerving 
Joyalty no doubt can exist,’ has been somewhat 
unpronounced, But Mr. Lowles reports the reassur- 
ing results of his Australian tour. He put to the 
governments and chambers of commerce in each 
colony the two questions: 

‘1. Is it desirable and practicable to establish 
closer commercial intercourse between Great Britain 
and her colonies ? 

‘*2. Will you co operate in bringing about such a 
result, and, if so, upon what general lines ?”’ 

He found the colonies unanimous in desiring 
Great Britain to free herself from the most favored 
nation clauses in the Belgian (1862) and German 
Zollverein (1865) treaties. Queensland, he reports, 
is ready for the proposed reciprocity with the mother 
country. New South Wales is promising. Victoria 
would warmly welcome the change. It would not 
be difficult to get South Australia to discuss a defi- 
nite scheme. The proposals were everywhere re- 
ceived with favor in Western Australia. He did 
not visit New Zealand, but from the New Zealand- 
ers he saw, he infers that he may count on New 
Zealand also. Tasmanian ministers expressed strong 
sympathy. He concludes from this summary sur- 
vey of the whole field that the time is ripe for action. 





THE most startling thing in the Free Review is the 
charge of Atheism brought against the late Cardinal 
Manning. After this it seems tame to find John M. 
Robertson suggesting, in the last of the papers on 
the subject, that Shakespeare went beyond Mon- 
taigne in the direction of modern agnoticism and 
pessimism. Mr. E. S. Galbraith has a most vigor- 
ous philippic on “‘ the blight of respectability ”’ 
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MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 


From a Colonial Point of View. 






HERE is a very rasping article on the Empire 
at Downing Street in the New Review for Oc- 
tober, by an author who prefers to conceal his iden. 
tity under the nom de plume of ‘‘ Colonial.’’ He 
sets forth as disagreeably as he knows how all the 
bitter things which colonists feel concerning Down. 
ing Street. It would be well if Mr. Fairchild could 
reply, anonymously or otherwise, to this diatribe. 
What particularly excites the wrath of ‘‘ Colonial ” 
is the assumption that Mr. Chamberlain was a 
heaven born colonial man, whose mission it was to 
save the Empire. He says that his appointment was 
not regarded with any particular favor in the colo. 
nies, and that his twelve months in office has thor- 
oughly justified a colonial estimate of his abilities. 
“*So far from Mr. Chamberlain having been re- 
garded asa possible secretary of exceptional ability, 
it was exactly the reverse. To three parts of her 
Majesty’s dominions he was a Radical, molded by 
Mr. Gladstone, in whose steps he was worthily or 
unworthily treading, and as such he was regarded 
in the same light as an Irish ‘ boss’ by a cultivated 
and well bred American. To the other part he was 
a stanch supporter of the disgrace of Majuba Hill 
—and after. It was, also, recalled that he had de- 
scribed Colonials as grasping and greedy, and their 
tyranny and aggressiveness as the sole cause of 
the Kaffir Wars—on what authority he was dis- 
creetly silent ; and that he was a conspicuous mem- 
ber of one of those Aborigine Protection Societies, 
whose well meant but ill judged efforts have 
caused at least as much bloodshed and warfare in 
South Africa as the timid and vacillating policy of 
the Imperial Government. As Colonial Secretary, 
he was a sinister figure to many of the loyal Cape 
English. But their wildest predictions of coming 
trouble for the country of their adoption fell far 
short of the reality. Even with the history of the 
past sixteen or seventeen years not yet effaced from 
their memories, the humiliations, the inaptitude, 
the reckless blundering since the beginning of Janu- 
ary have come to them as a series of shocks. The 
fact is, Colonials measure a minister by the im. 
perial standard ; and it is not one by which Mr. 
Chamberlain shows to advantage. His services, so 
far, have begn on strictly party lines, and these 
are not recognized by the, Empire, perhaps because 
they have been often at the expense of the country’s 
honor. When Mr. Gladstone retired, it was sup 
posed that St. Stephen’s had seen for the last time 
a responsible minister, whose whole career was 4 
mass of inconsistencies, covered by more or less 
successful attempts to eat his own words, and to 
prove that asynonym is not a synonym. But Mr. 
Gladstone’s place was no sooner vacant than it was 
filled.’* 
The conclusion ef the whole matter, according to 


‘“Colonial,”’ is : 
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In truth what is really wanted is, not a‘ bril- 
liant’ Colonial Secretary, but a Society for the 
Protection of Colonials from Little Englanders. ”’ 


THE IRISH QUESTION. 


R. J. MCGRATH, writing in the Fortnightly 

Review for October upon ‘‘ Ireland’s Diffi- 

culty, England’s Opportunity,’’ appeals earnestly to 

Lord Salisbury to seize the present opportunity of 
settling the Irish Question. He says: 

‘The new and epoch-making elements in the sit- 
uation, curiously enough, take the form of blue- 
books. One is the report of Mr. Horace Plunkett’s 
Recess Committee, the other the report of the Royal 
Commission on the Financial Relations of Ireland 
and Great Britain. Mr. Horace Plunkett succeeded 
in getting together a body of Irishmen of all parties 
and creeds with the object of endeavoring to dis- 
cover some means by which the material condition 
of Ireland could be improved. The investigation 
had a curious result —the signing, namely, of a doc- 
ument which declared that the poverty and failure 
of Ireland were directly due to English-made laws, 
by men who, under ordinary circumstances, would 
rather have allowed their right hands to be cut off. 
The Financial Relations report came out about the 
same time. It declared that Ireland was overtaxed 
to the extent of between two and three millions a 
year. What was the result? Men, even Irishmen, 
could not believe their eyes when they read the 
statement in cold print. Irish Unionists saw at 
once how completely it took the ground from every 
argument they had been advancing during ten 
years; and they almost feared to refer to the sub 
ject. In England a journalistic conspiracy, headed 
by the Times, was at once entered into to pooh-pooh 
the finding, and to bluff public opinion. It is clear, 
however, that the conspiracy must fail. It has 
already failed in Ireland, largely through the mag- 
nificent stand taken on the question by one of the 
Tory journals of the Irish capital. , Between two 
and three millions a year! Over a matter of less 
than £100,000, absolutely, Swift lashed Ireland into 
a frenzy of passion against England. Imagine the 
political possibilities of this colossal grievance. 
There has been much talk of Irish unity. What if 
the finding of the Financial Relations Commission 
land England into a position in which she will be 
face to face, not only with a united Nationalist 
party, but with a united Irish nation, Unionist 
and Home Ruler, Protestant and Catholic, North 
and South, demanding reparation for this great 
wrong !”’ 


A HEARTY appreciation of Mr. Morris’ poems by 
Andrew Lang, and a recital of anecdotes by A. K. 
H. B., illustrative principally of theological ‘‘ sur- 
vival,’’ form the chief features of Longman’s for 
October. 


GOSSIP ABOUT THE QUEEN. 


N the Woman at Home the ubiquitous Mrs. Sarah 
Tooley contributes an article concerning Her 
Majesty. In it we are told that her favorite flower 
is the rose, and that she has a bed of pinks at Os- 
borne near which she often takes tea, and similar 
things. There are one or two items that may be 
quoted: 

** The Queen gave her countenance to ladies riding 
the tricycle at a very early stage of the introduction 
of that machine. It was while taking her favorite 
drive along the Newport Road in the Isle of Wight 


’ that she for the first time saw a lady riding a tri- 


cycle, and she was so much pleased that she ordered 
two machines to be sent to Osborne for some of her 
ladies to learn to ride upon. When the more ex- 
peditious bicycle came into use, Her Majesty looked 
askance for a time at ladies riding it; but now she 
takes the greatest delight in watching the merry 
cycling parties of princesses which start daily from 
Balmoral in the autumn, and she has enjoyed many 
of her hearty laughs at those who were in the learn- 
er’s stage, and had not mastered the mystery of: 
maintaining the balance. That latest innovation in 
the way of vehicles—the motor car—is regarded by 
the Queen with special interest.’’ 

A more serious theme is touched upon by Mrs. 
Sarah Tooley when she says: 

“Tt had always been the practice to forbid the 
attendance at drawing-rooms of ladies divorced, 
even though it was for no fault of their own, but 
the Queen, with her admirable sense of justice, 
came to the conclusion that this was scarcely fair, 
and decided that a lady of blameless life ought not 
to be excluded from court by reason of her hus- 
band’s misdeeds. The matter was brought before 
the Cabinet some years ago, but allowed to drop 
without its being decided. The question was re- 
vived in 1889, and it was arranged that ladies de- 
barred by divorce may make special application for 
admission to court to the Queen herself, who decides 
on the merit of each case after having had the re- 
port of the trial laid before her. There is, I believe, 
a record of one lady who had obtained divorces from 
two husbands in succession gaining the Queen’s per- 
mission to be presented on her third marriage."’ 


OUR PERISHING BOOKS. 


ISS HELEN ZIMMERN contributes to the 
Leisure Hour for October a somewhat alarm- 
ing paper concerning the perishing nature of our 


(hooks. It would seem as if the literature of the 


present day is likely to disappear from the worth- 
less nature of the material of which it is printed: 
“Professor Martens, director of the institute for 
the examination of paper at Charlottenburg, made 
a scientific examination of the paper used in about 
ninety-seven modern reviews, and of these ninety- 


- seven only six were found that could be guaranteed 
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to last for a long period; the greater part would 
certainly decay during the first century of their 
existence. ”’ 

Miss Zimmern describes the methods taken by the 

German and Danish and other kingdoms in order to 
secure the use of paper for government records that 
will not fade and wither away like the leaf. She 
says: 
‘* Experience shows that fibres of raw silk are the 
most durable material, and paper containing paste 
of wood scrapings the least durable. The micro- 
scopic examination can at the same time furnish an 
approximate idea of the proportion of the fibrous 
substances. ”’ 

This may be all right, but how many people could 
afford to take a magazine if we had to print upon 
papers of raw silk ? 


A NOVELIST’S CREED. 


LIZABETH STUART PHELPS, in a new 
chapter of her autobiography in the Novem- 
ber McClure’s, speaks of the ethical purposes which 
have characterized almost all of her stories and the 
creed from which they sprung. It isa distinctly 
serious chapter in which the novelist cites and at 
tempts to controvert Mr. Howell’s objection to the 
art of the New Englanders on the score that their 
intense ethicism prevails too strongly over their 
esthetical sense. Mrs. Phelps-Ward gives her creed 
as follows: 

‘“‘The creed is short, though it has taken a long 
time to formulate it. 

‘*T believe in the life everlasting, which is sure to 
be; and that it is the first duty of Christian faith to 
present that life ina form more attractive to the ma- 
jority of men than the life that now is. 

‘“‘T believe in women, and in their right to their 
own best possibilities in every department of life. 

“‘T believe that the methods of dress practiced 
among women are a marked hindrance to the reali- 
zation of these possibilities, and that they should be 
scorned or persuaded out of society. 

‘‘T believe that the miseries consequent on the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors are so 
great as to command imperiously the attention of 
all dedicated lives; and that, while the abolition of 
American slavery was numerically first, the aboli- 
tion of the liquor traffic is not morally second. 

‘“*T believe that the urgent prctest against vivisec- 
tion which marks our immediate day, and the whole 
plea for lessening the miseries of animals as endured 
at the hands of men, constitute the ‘next’ great 
moral question which is to be put to the intelligeg 
conscience, and that only the educated conscicnce 
can properly reply to it. 

‘*T believe that the condition of our common and 
statute laws is behind our age to an extent unper- 
ceived by all but a few of our social reformers; that 
wrongs medieval in character, and practically re- 
sulting in great abuses and much unrecorded suffer- 
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ing, are still to be found at the doors of our legal 
system ; and that they will remain there till the 
fated fanatic of this undeveloped ‘ cause’ arises to 


demolish them. 


“‘T am uncertain whether I ought to add that I 
believe in the homceopathic system of therapeutics, 
I am often told by skeptical friends that I hold this 
belief on a par with the Christian religion, and I am 
not altogether inclined to deny the sardonic im- 
peachment ! When our bodies cease to be drugged 
into disease and sin, it is my personal impression 
that our souls will begin to stand a fair chance; 
perhaps not much before.” 


BOOKS THAT INFLUENCED ME. 


Dean Farrar. 


N the Temple Magazine Mrs. Tooley tells the life 
story of Dean Farrar in an illustrated article 
which is a kind of cross between our character 
sketch and the illustrated interviews of the Strand. 
In the course of her article she describes the books 
which exercised the greatest influence upon the 
mind of the Dean when he was a boy : 

““When quite a child he received a present of a 
small volume of Milton’s poems, and this became his 
constant companion. He read and reread ‘ Paradise 
Lost,’ until he could repeat many passages if the 
first line was given to him. Milton and Coleridge, 
he says, have exercised a deeper influence over his 
life than any other authors; and that little, worn 
copy of Milton, which first opened the treasure 
house of poetic thought and imagery to his mind, is 
still to be seen on the Dean’s study table.”’ 

After he went to school ‘‘ he became familiar with 
the poems of Goldsmith, Byron, Scott, Shelley, Moore 
and Wordsworth, as it was the custom in the school 
to learn poetry for recitatiun. He had a particularly 
retentive memory, and could repeat long poems like 
‘The Deserted Village’ and * The Traveller’ from 
beginning to end. In after years when the poems of 
Tennyson were first published, he was able to repeat 
‘In Memoriam ’ and ‘ The Princess,’ as well as the 
shorter poems, merely from reading and rereading, 
without any idea of memorizing them. But toa 
boy athirst for reading the supply of books was ve1y 
inadequate, and the Dean frankly confesses that he 
resorted to his very ‘improving’ prize books, be- 
cause he could not get his fill of anything more en 
tertaining. This accounts for the fact that before 
he was sixteen he had read such books as Hooker’s 

‘Ecclesiastical Polity,’ Prideaux’s ‘ Connection Be- 
tween the Old and New Testaments,’ and Coleridge's 
‘ Aids to Reflection.’ ”’ 

But although Dean Farrar read anything in the 
shape of a printed book, he was ever true to his first 
love, the poets. Mrs. Tooley says: 

‘* Among his most valued possessions is a collection 
of autograph letters received from the great poets 

of the time, many accompanied by original verse. 
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‘I owe an immense debt to the poets,’ he says, ‘ not 
only because I have found in them the greatest and 
best of moral teachers, who revealed to me the pur- 
est truths on which it is possible to live, but also be- 
cause they have illumined many a dark hour, and 
have added sunlight to many a bright.-one, by noble 
lessons set to natural music in noble words. They 
have helped me to hang the picture gallery of imag- 
ination with lovely and delightful scenes, and to 
take refuge from any storm which might beat upon 
me from without, in that flood of unquenchable sun- 
shine which they had kindled for me within.’ ”’ 

Other books, however, had some influence upon 
him, and men who wrote prose as well as those who 
wrote verse: 

‘‘ In his early manhood no preacher influenced him 
more than Frederick Denison Maurice, to whose 
pure, noble life Dean Farrar has paid many eloquent 
tributes. But one sermon preached by his friend and 
teacher stands out prominently from others. It was 
on the text, ‘Now the things which are seen are 
temporal, but the things which are not seen are 
eternal,’ and the Dean is fond of descibing it as ‘ the 
noblest sermon of ancient or modern times.’ ”’ 

Mrs. Tooley adds an item of personal detail, which 
may interest many. Dean Farrar always begins to 
compose his Sunday sermon on Monday. It is always 
written in full, and read from the pulpit: 

‘For, in spite of his natural gift of oratory, he 
adheres to this method, believing it to have been 
commended by the greatest preachers; and while he 


deplores the lack of elocutionary training at the uni- 
versities, he says that if he began life over again he 
should write and read his sermons.”’ 


THEODOR MADSEN. 

O the July-August number of Samtiden Herr 

H. C. Hansen contributes a critical and very 
interesting article, dated from Oxford, on the works 
of the Norwegian author, Theodor Madsen. In 
the writings of none other of the younger Norse 
littérateurs will we find, says Herr Hansen, so 
strong a personal and logically worked out view of 
life as shines out in those uf Theodor Madsen. The 
reflective mind, desirous of seeing the thoughts of 
the times on broad lines, will find a study of this 
author will repay them. Apart from this, how- 
ever, Theodor Madsen’s work has, of course, its 
literary value also, acknowledged not only by noted 
critics, but by a wide and grateful circle of readers. 
It may seem strange at first that Madsen should 
have won grateful readers, for, as a pessimist, 
there is little enough of the encouraging and cheer- 
ing in the pictures he unrolls before us. But the 
fact of the matter is, writes Herr Hansen, that to 
reflecting and pondering folk—and there are plenty 
such in our day—the chief thing is that here, in 
Madsen’s books, their reflections and broodings find 
proper expression, and truth comes to light. That 
the truth is gruesome and bitter is another matter 
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altogether ; it is a comfort, nevertheless, that the 
truth is told, be the truth never so comfortless. 
When one has brooded himself into despair over 
the world’s illimitable pain and sin and meaningless- 
ness, and has at the same time stared himself into 
a fury at the dull crowd moving along in slow 
nerved self conceit, happy in the midst of all the 
misery, it does his heart good to see the misery un 
masked and this clownish contentment put into pil- 
lory. Must we choose between truth and happiness; 
itis truth that will win, for happiness that is not true 
cannot be happiness, while truth, though it lead to 
direct misery, will always be truth. Therefore the 
soul that has tortured itself with its broodings re- 
joices when it finds in literature some powerful and 
striking expression for the misery it feels as deeply 
but cannot voice. To many readers, too, the pessi- 
mism of Theodor Madsen brings hope of a betterment 
of life’s conditions. A true and faithful picture of 
the reality teaches us to understand human nature 
with all its weaknesses and infirmities, its tempta- 
tions and its sorrows; and out of this understand- 
ing will grow a higher love, or at least a greater 
sympathy with the passions of our fellow humans, 
and out of a greater sympathy will be born a bet- 
ter life. 

Since 1884 Theodor Madsen has written several 
novelettes, but it was in 1890 that the first of his 
larger works was published—a novel entitled 
** Adrift.”” In this he shows himself most closely 
as a realist, though in no wise a slavish imitator 
of Zola. The realistic movement, as we know, is 
the result of the reaction against romance : 

** The flight of romance from reality into the land 
of dreams could not for long satisfy humanity; 
reality would not be driven away by the witchcraft 
of dreams ; reality would force itself through in 
spite of all, and will at last be master. The strange 
part about this reaction, however, is that reality 
alone was taken for nature ; one forgot the soul, 
or thought of it only as a sort of inferior form of 
nature. Human passions, love and hate, were,. as 
Taine has it, ‘ products like vitriol and sugar.’ And 
so the reaction against romance has not become a 
higher, richer, more concrete conception of life ; it 
has become, instead, a lower, poorer, more abstract 
one. Had the reaction been a real step forward, it 
would have led to objective realism ; but it has only 
led to naturalism. 

‘*The realist must be also a determinist; he has 
no concrete conception of liberty ; to him liberty 
is but the negative abstract and meaningless. For 
the necessary laws of nature he has an open eye ; 
but any other than the laws of nature he cannot 
see. Such forces as disinterested friendship, self- 
denying love, morality and religion he drags down 
among the blind forces of nature, where they are 
wholly out of place—relegates them to the blind 
laws of necessity. and, if they were permitted to 
keep their names, they are robbed, nevertheless 
of their spirit.’ 
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. Such a realist and determinist is Madsen. His 
characters, the higher no less than the lower sort, 
must always yield to the hard law of necessity. 
** Adrift’? concerns itself with a group of unhappy 
humans, whose sexual life has been thrown out of 
balance, and who, with no will, no moral, nothing 
to grip hold of, lose their footing and get adrift like 
the spars that out at sea toss round at mercy of 
wind and weather. A lyrical tone runs through the 
book ‘‘ like a silent, but powerful under current,”’ 
giving it its deeper value by the background of 
higher thoughts and aims it gives to the blind pas- 
sions. Of the head character, Edward Orlow, a 
composite and very interesting personality, a critic 
has said, ‘‘ In the whole of our literature this is a 
unique creation.”’ Gifted with an uncommonly 
sharp and clear intelligence, Orlow has at the same 
time an imagination so strong that it readily be- 
comes a disease. He suffers alternately from two 
tortures, his strong sexual desires and a fearful re- 
morse. Pessimistically colored throughout, a happy 
ending to ‘‘ Adrift’’ is out of the question. The 
love story of the two most sympathetic characters 
in the book —the young girl Karoline and her true 
hearted sailor lover—is in itself a tragedy, and to- 
ward the conclusion we see the unhappy Orlow 
sinking helplessly into ‘‘ insanity’s night.”’ 

**God’s Finger,’’ Madsen’s second novel, was 
published in 1893. This book is less realistic, in 
the ordinary sense of the term. It takes less heed 
of dead nature and the surroundings of its char- 
acters ; it is rather of the psychological class, con- 
fining itself to the portrayal of soul-life and 
inner development. But the view of life which 
forms a philosophical background to the book may 
itself be termed realistic. On no side does any free 
soul force break through and make itself master ; 
on the contrary, we find everywhere the hard law 
of necessity conquering. Morals are represented 
solely by ‘‘ the casualty of things ;’’ and they are 
hard morals indeed. ‘‘ It is true enough in a sense, 
fot we humans are not free souls ; we are things of 
nature, akin to animals and plants ; ay, brave Ovid 
was right when he told us that we, in a sense, are 
descended from the stones. ‘ Inde genus durum 
sumus experivnsque laborum—et documenta damus, 
qua simus origine nati.’*’ And such human docu- 
ments Theodor Madsen has given us in both his 
novels. 

‘* God’s Finger *’ is the story of an unhappy mar- 
riage between a young man and an elderly woman, 
his inferior in char .cter and culture. The mar- 
riage may be said to have come to pass by accident; 
Thorvald Miinther is wholly inexperienced and igt 
norant in love affairs ; he has no deeper love for 
Lully, but he thinks he ought to marry her in order 
to repair a false step ; she is much more experi- 
enced—a woman, in fact, with a history—but she has 
many good and pleasing traits and is altogether a fair 
sample of the average ; one of her chief character. 
istics being her great respect for ‘‘ people ’’ and for 


‘* what people will say.’’ Thorvald has many psychic . 
features in common with the Orlow of *‘ Adrift,” 
being in the highest degree nervous and shy. He 
is, however, of a less sensual nature and of artistic 
and literary tastes and gifts, which he cultivates in 
secret and hides from other eyes, letting a ‘‘ friend ”’ 
publish his talented writings in his own name and 
put a goodly portion of the honorarium into his 
own pocket. Naturally his conjugal life with Lully 
becomes more and more wretched, full of discontent 
and bickerings and mutual reproach ; she does not 
become younger or more beautiful as time goes on, 
and he falls in love with another. Finally, when 
Lully’s sudden death from an unknown inward 
complaint sets him free, he is suspected of murder, 
and his imagination begins a headlong gallop. An 
old wife lets him see that he is suspected and he 
goes in daily fear of being openly accused. There 
is plenty of circumstantial evidence ; the sudden- 
ness of the death, their well known unhappiness, 
his relations with another woman ; and then he 
cannot deny to himself that he has wished his wife 
dead. The anguish that seizes him is protrayed in 
a masterly fashion. The end of it is he throws 
himself in distraction on the railway line to be 
mangled to death. And, as his body is carried into 
his room, the old wife and some of her sister gossips 
put their heads together and see in the tragedy a 
punishment from God. Itis ‘‘ God’s Finger.”” The 
author himself has, of course, repudiating the more 
Jewish than Christian idea of a revengeful God, 
chosen the title in cold sarcasm. 

Theodor Madsen’s third great work is the drama 
‘* Marionettes,”’ which came out in 1894, and has 
several times been most successfully performed in 
Bergen. 


STORIES OF THE LATE SIR J. E. MILLAIS. 


EV. DONALD MACLEOD, D.D., tells some 

good stories about the late president of the 

Royal Academy in this month’s Good Words. Here 

is one which illustrates his early struggles as well as 
the affectionateness of his home: 

‘*A Jew dealer commissioned him to paint a pic- 
ture, naming £100 as the price. Millais was de- 
lighted, and after six months’ hard work ‘ Ferdinand 
and Ariel’ was completed. He was living at that 
time with his father and mother in Gower street, 
and the family circumstances were somewhat 
straitened. The £100 had been appropriated in ad- 
vance to pay ‘ butcher and baker and candlestick- 
maker.’ When the picture was finished, Millais 
asked the dealer to inspect it. He came, peered at 
it, sniffed round it, and turning to Millais, said, ‘ It 
is not the sort of thing I want; in fact, 1 don’t like 
it at all. You can let some one else have it, and per- 
haps some other time you will let me have the offer 
of something else,’ and so he took his departure. 

‘* This was a knock-down blow. Millais knew that 
his father and mother were waiting anxiously in the 
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adjoining room to hear the result of the dealer’s 
visit; but it was some time before he could summon 
courage to tell them. ‘First my mother began to 
cry, then my father, and I am afraid that I was at it 
too!’ ‘ Well it has just come to what I anticipated, 
and we must let one of our rooms,’ was my father’s 
rejoinder; and he straightway proceeded to write 
an announcement to that effect on a half sheet of 
notepaper, which he affixed by wafers to the window- 
pane. Just at that moment a ring came to the door 
and the doctor who used to attend the family was 
announced. He was accompanied by an elderly 
gentleman.”’ 

The doctor was told the disappointing story, while 
his companion, a collector of water colors, was-os- 
tensibly looking at sketches in another part of the 
room, but really listening to every word. Before 
going he offered young Millais a copy of a book on 
water color painting, saying, ‘‘ Be sure and look into 
my little book. I think you will find it interesting:”’ 

‘““When his visitors had left Millais sat down in 
despair to consider his situation. After a time his 
eye fell on the book, and on lifting it a piece of 
paper fluttered out. On picking it up he founda 
check for £150, and a line saying, ‘I am glad to be 
the possessor of ‘‘ Ferdinand and Ariel.”’’ He 
rushed into the next room to tell his father and 
mother, and the first thing he saw was the ticket, 
‘Apartments to let,’ on the window-pane. In an 
instant he had torn it down, crumpled it up and 
threw it in the fire. He used to say that he still rec- 
ollected the feeling of the half-dry wafers coming 
away from the window-pane. In another moment, 
by way of explanation, the check was thrust into his 
inother’s hand.”’ 


THE BUSY AMERICAN. 


Here is a characteristic story of a rich visitor from 
the United States: 

‘** Sir,’ he said, ‘I wish to take a present back to 
my wife. She says she would like to have my por- 
trait painted by the very best artist in the country. 
1 have been told that youare the man. When canI 
have asitting?’ ‘Iam at present very busy,’ said 
Millais. ‘So am I,’ was the reply. ‘But lam a 
very expensive artist.’ ‘How much do you charge?’ 
A large price was named. ‘Shall I give you a check 
now?’ ‘Not at all,’ said Millais, ‘I merely men- 
tioned it to prevent misunderstandings.’ ‘How 
many sittings will you require?’ ‘ Five or six at 
the least.’ ‘If you can do it in fewer so much the 
better, for I ama very busy man and my time is 


valuable.’ Millais enjoyed the manner in which his ~ 


own plea of being busy had been met, and agreed to 
paint him.”’ 

Of the closing scene Dr. Macleod remarks: 

‘He was in absolute peace of soul. All his work 
had been finished. Not one canvas required a touch 
from that cunning hand. He looked at the future 
with more than calmness, resting himself wholly on 
God.”’ 


EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 


IR JOHN E. GORST, writing in the North 

American Review, asserts that the chief obsta- 

cles to the progress of education in England are 

party spirit and religious intolerance. Proposals for 

educational reform, he says, are discussed and de- 

cided, not in a philosophical spirit, but with all the 
acrimony of partisans. 

‘* Yet it is admitted that the case is a very urgent 
one; that England is engaged in a struggle with 
her foreign competitors not only for the supremacy, 
but even for the very existence of her industries; 
that her workers are worse instructed than their 
rivals, and are on that account going to the wall; 
and that better education, both elementary and 
technical, is vital to the continuance of her prosper- 
ity. It is the fact that in both town and country 
elementary instruction is so backward that. even if 
adequate technical schools were provided, the mass 
of the people are unfitted to take full advantage of 
them. Yet, notwithstanding all this, English states- 
men will postpone reform indefinitely if they can 
see their way to secure a party advantage thereby. 
The only hope is that public opinion may appreciate, 
before it is too. late, the position of education, both 
elementary and technical; may become agreed as 
to the direction in which development ought to take 
place, and may force Parliament and the govern- 
ment to grapple with the difficulties which have to 
be overcome.”’ 

The reader is reminded that the origin of all edu- 
cation in England was voluntary, that there were 
no elementary schools established by public author- 
ity before 1870, no technical schools so established 
before 1890, and that there are now no public colleges 
for the training of teachers. The principle of the 
Education act of 1870 was the division of England 
into school districts consisting of the metropolis, the 
boroughs, and the parishes outside of boroughs. 
These districts could be compelled to form school 
boards, which were obligated to equip the necessary 
schools and which had the power to levy taxes to 
pay for such schools. In the metropolis and in the 
large county boroughs having their own school 
boards, where two-fifths of the children are to be 
found, it is conceded that the act of 1870 has worked 
well. The effect of the school board system in bor. 
oughs has been to raise the level of elementary 
education, and at the same time to increase its cost, 
but with the assent of the tax-payers. 

“There are two obstacles which hinder the full 
measure of success being attained. The first is the 
short time which the children remain in the element- 
ary schools. Till recently the age for exemption 
from full time attendance at school was ten. It is 
now eleven, and in some boroughs has been raised 
by by-laws to as much as thirteen. The value of 
the child’s labor is too great a temptation to parents 
and employers, and the general interest the com- 
munity have in keeping children longer at school 
is not sufficiently realized to counteract this strong 
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motive. But if we choose to sacrifice our children 
at so early an age to the necessities of their parents 
or to the industries of the country, we must not 
expect to find them so apt to receive technical in- 
struction as the German or Swiss child who has 
been kept at school to the age of fourteen. Until 
the school age is raised English children cannot be 
turned out by the borough board schools as well 
equipped for further instruction as the Continental 
children who are to be their future rivals. 

‘*The second obstacle to complete success is the 
fact that the school board system in boroughs does 
not cover the ground. Of seven children educated 
in boroughs, three are educated in voluntary schools, 
as against four in board schools, and these voluntary 
schoois do not in general possess the means of giving 
so efficient an education in secular learning as the 
board schools.’’ 

Sir John Gorst declares, however, that the volun- 
tary schools are not likely to be abolished, for two 
reasons —first, the saving in expense under the 
voluntary system, and second, the religious senti- 
ment of many of the people. 

In the rural schools, on the other hand, the act of 
1870 seems to have been less successful. Schools 
under the charge of school boards are said to be 
generally inferior to the voluntary schools. ‘‘ Yet 
there is no part of the country in which education is 
more necessary to the preservation of English in- 
dustry. Manufacturing districts are still struggling 
against their foreign competitors, and are in many 
cases holding their own; but the agricultural inter- 
est is already beaten. The greater part of the food 
of the English people mu:zi of necessity be supplied 
by foreign competitors. But not only are bread 
and meat, the great staples of agricultural produc- 
tion, imported from abroad, but such articles as 
eggs, poultry, butter and vegetables, which might 
be produced in unlimited quantities at home, are 
supplied toa great extent from Normandy, Belgium, 
Holland and Denmark. 

‘** Tf any one contrasts the elementary and technical 
instruction imparted to the children of the peas- 
antry in these countries and in England, as well as 
the amounts spent by the respective governments 
thereon, there is no reason for surprise at the defeat 
of English agriculture; and it is impossible to refrain 
from asking whether better education of the people 
would not tend more to the relief of agricultural 
depression than remedies like bimetallism or pro- 
tection. The understandings of all those who are 
connected with the cultivation of the soil appear to 
be darkened. The land owners exhibit that dislike 
to intellectual development which is characteristic 
of a territorial aristocracy; the farmers regard the 
imitation of the methods of their forefathers as the 
highest agricultural art and scoff at the teachings 
of science; and the laborer’s children are turned out 
of school to scare crows when eleven years old, and 
often by the connivance of the school attendance 
officers, who are under the thumb of the farmers, at 


amuch earlier age. After leaving school the chil- 
dren get no further instruction; they have no means 
of keeping up the little knowledge they have ob- 
tained; and ina few years they forget everything 
they have learned, and are often incapable even of 
reading and writing. How can such a population 
compete with the French agriculturists, carefully 
trained in schools and colleges in the art they are to 
practice? The mere distribution of a capitation . 
grant from government among the country schools 
would not raise rural education. Unless ear-marked 
and appropriated to specific purposes it would all go 
in relief of subscriptions and rates. As between 
board and voluntary schools, the case of the towns 
is reversed; in the country the latter are better off 
than the former; there is no competition and no 
necessity for leveling up as in the towns; the volun- 
tary schools can hold their own without further pecu- 
niary support.”’ 

This article, as a whole, presents a rather gloomy 
view of tke British education situation. It is signif- 
icant, however, as showing a tendency among British 
statesmen to seek other remedies than ‘‘ bimetallism 
or protection ’’ for agrarian ills. 


THE SOCIAL MISSION OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


RESIDENT HYDE of Bowdoin College writes 
in the Educational Review on proposed im- 
provements in our public school system, with refer- 
ence to the social ideal of education. As desirable 
reforms he names the introduction of physical 
culture, manual training, flexibility of programmes, 
with frequent ‘‘ irregular ’’ promotions, training of 
the powers of observation, and the familiarizing of 
the pupil with the best literature. He says: 

‘“‘A school system where the promotion is fre- 
quent, and the programme is flexible, and instruc- 
tion is personal and individual and examination is 
rational and natural, and where the great topics 
which call out youthful enthusiasm and minister 
to intellectual and social delight are introduced as 
early and rapidly as they can be appreciated and 
enjoyed; a school system like that is infinitely pref 
erable to a system where everybody must take the 
same course in the same time in the same way ; 
and be worried once in so often over the same ar- 
bitrary and formal examinations, and waste the 
same number of precious years in the same dreary 
and monotonous drudgery upon subjects which have 
long since lost all interest andcharm. The wealthy 
and intelligent portion of the community are begin- 
ing to understand that the public school of to-day 
is not the ideal school ; and that fact constitutes 
the crisis of the hour. Shall this demand of the 
intelligent and wealthy parents be met by private 
schools to which the children of the more favored 
classes shall be sent, and by leaving the public 
schools exclusively for the poorer children whose 
parents cannot afford to send them to a better 
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school? The moment that policy is permitted to 
prevail, the public school receives a more fatal blow 
than it was ever in the power of politician or eccle- 
siastic to inflict. The public school will conquer 
every inferior rival. Its rivals, hitherto, both private 
and parochial, have been hopelessly inferior to the 
public school ; and in spite of all opposition, the 
public school has thus far come out of every con- 
: flict magnificently triumphant. Unless the public 
school system itself responds at once to the new ideal 
it will, ere long, find itself confronted for the first 
time by a rival whose superiority to itself will ren- 
der it really formidable. 


IS THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SOCIALISTIC ? 


“The public schooi is the institution which says 
that the poor boy, though he may eat coarser 
food, and wear a shabbier coat, and dwell in 
a smaller house and work earlier and later 
and harder than his rich companion, still shall 
have his eyes trained to behold the same glory in 
the heavens and the same beauty in the earth ; shall 
have his mind developed to appreciate the same 
sweetness in music and the same loveliness in art ; 
shall have his heart opened to enjoy the same lit- 
erary treasures and the same philosophic truths ; 
shall have his soul stirred by the same social in- 
fluences and the same spiritual ideals as the children 
of his wealthier neighbors. 

“‘The socialism of wealth, the equalization of 
material conditions, is at present an idle dream, a 
contradictory conception ; toward which society 
can take, no doubt, a few faltering steps, but which 
no mechanical invention or constitutional device 
can hope to realize in our day. The socialism of 
the intellect, the offering to all of the true riches 
of an enlightened mind and a heart that is trained 
to love the true, the beautiful, and the good ; this 
is a possibility for the children of every working- 
man ; and the public school is the channel through 
which this common fund of intellectual and spiritual 
wealth is freely distributed alike to rich and 
poor. 

“Here native and foreign born should meet to 
learn the common language and to cherish the com- 
mon history and traditions of our country ; here 
the son of the rich man should learn to respect the 
dignity of manual labor, and the daughter of the 
poor man should learn how to adorn and beautify 
her future humble home. Here all classes and con- 
ditions of men should meet together and form those 
bonds of fellowship, ties of sympathy, and com- 
munity of interest and identity of aim, which will 
render them superior to all the divisive forces of 
sectarian religion, or partisan politics, or industrial 
antagonisms ; and make them all contented adher- 
ents, strong supporters, firm defenders of that 
social order which must rest upon the intelligence, 
the sympathy, the fellowship, the unity of its con- 
stituent members.” 
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HUMAN EVOLUTION: NATURAL OR ARTIFICIAL? 


An Argument Against Natural Selection. 


R. H. G. WELLS, whose remarkable essays in 
fiction have compelled every one to recognize 
that in him we have a new, daring and original 
thinker, contributes to the Fortnightly Review for 
October an article entitled ‘‘ Human Evolution an 
Artificial Process,’’ which is thoroughly character- 
istic of the man. Mr. Wells begins by challenging 
the doctrine that the evolution of man is brought 
about by natural selection. Natural selection, he 
says, operates by means of death. Only bya process 
of killing out the unfit, generation after generation, 
does it operate in producing efficiency. Now, says 
Mr. Wells, the human family breeds too slowly for 
this ruthless machine to get a chance of improving 
him much by killing off the unfit. The human 
family breeds very slowly. He does not begin to 
multiply until he is at least sixteen years old, and 
when he does begin to breed, his offspring are very 
few compared with those of, let us say, the rabbit. 
Then, again, the human dies a natural death for the 
most part ; most other animals are killed off before 
they attain their full length of years. 

‘Taking all these points together, and assuming 
four generations of men to the century—a generous 
allowance—and ten thousand years as the period of 
time that has elapsed since man entered upon the 
age of polished stone, it can scarcely be an exagger- 
ation to say that he has had time only to undergo 
as much specific modification as the rabbit could 
get through in a century. Indeed, I believe it an 
exaggeration to say that he can possibly have un- 
dergone as much modification as the rabbit (under 
rapidly changing circumstances) would experience 
in fifty years.” 

Therefore, it appears to Mr. Wells impossible to 
believe that man has undergone anything but an 
infinitesimal alteration in his intrinsic nature since 
the age of unpolished stone. Now the age of un- 
polished stone, says Mr. Wells, has lasted the 100,000 
years during which mankind slowly fashioned the 
wonderful instruments of articulate speech. Mr. 
Wells maintains that it is incredible that a moral 
disposition could be developed by natural selection, 
as the moral restraint was directly prejudicial to 
the interests of the species into which it was de- 
veloped. How then was civilized man evolved ? 
Mr. Wells’ solution of the problem is as follows : 

‘“‘ That in civilized man we have, 1, an inherited 
factor, the natural man, who is the product of 
natural selection, the culminating ape, and a type 
of animal more obstinately unchangeable than any 
other living creature ; and, 2, an acquired factor, 
the artificial man, the highly plastic creature of tra- 
dition, suggestion and reasoned thought. In the 


artificial man we have all that makes the comforts 
and securities of civilization a possibility. That 
factor and civilization have developed, and will de- 
velop together. And in this view, what we call 
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morality becomes the padding of suggested emo- 
tional habits necessary to keep the round Palzolithic 
savage in the square hole of the civilized state. 
And sin is the conflict of the two factors—as I have 
tried to convey in my ‘Island of Dr. Moreau.’ If 
this new view is acceptable, it provides a novel defi- 
nition of education, which obviously should be the 
careful and systematic manufacture of the artificial 
factor in man. 

‘The artificial factor in man is made and modi- 
fied by two chief influences. The greatest. of these 
is suggestion, and particularly the suggestion of ex- 
ample. With this tradition is inseparably inter- 
woven. The second is his reasoned conclusions 
from additions to his individual knowledge, either 
through instruction or experience. The artificial 
factor in a man, therefore, may evidently be delib- 
erately affected by a sufficiently intelligent exterior 
agent in a number of way : by example deliberately 
set; by the fictitious example of the stage and novel ; 
by sound or unsound presentations of facts, or sound 
or fallacious arguments derived from facts, even, 
it may be, by emotionally propounded precepts. 
The artificial factor of mankind—and that is 
the one really of civilization—grows, therefore, 
through the agency of eccentric and innovating 
people, playwrights, novelists, preachers, poets, 
journalists and political reasoners and speakers, the 
modern equivalents cf the prophets who struggled 
against the priests—against the social order that is 
of the barbaric stage. 


HOPE FOR THE RACE. 


“In the future, it is at least conceivable that 
men with a trained reason and a sounder science, 
both of matter and psychology, may conduct this 
operation far more intelligently, unanimously and 
effectively, and work toward, and at last attain and 
preserve, a social organization so cunningly balanced 
against exterior necessities on the one hand, and 
the artificial factor in the individual on the other, 
that the life of every human being, and, indeed, 
through man, of every sentient creature on earth, 
may be generally happy. To me, at least, that is 
no dream, but a possibility to be lost or won by men, 
as they may have or may not have the greatness of 
heart to consciously shape their moral conceptions 
and their lives to such an end. 

‘This view, in fact, reconciles a scientific faith 
in evolution with optimism. The attainment of an 
unstable and transitory perfection only through in- 
numerable generations of suffering and ‘ elimina- 
tion’ is not necessarily the destiny of humanity. 
If what is there advanced is true, in education lies 
the possible salvation of mankind from misery and 
sin. We may hope to come out of the valley of 
death, become emancipated from the Calanistic deity 
of natural selection, before the end of the pilgrim- 
age. We need not clamor for the systematic mas- 
sacre of the unfit, nor fear that degeneration is the 
inevitable consequence of security.”’ 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


LAST SEASON’S FOOTBALL. 


REVIEW of the fvotball season of 1895 is pre- 

sented in Outing by Walter Camp, presumably 
for the sake of the suggestions to be derived by 
college teams this fall from last year’s experience. 
Mr. Camp regards the football events of ’95 as re- 
markable in many aspects. Such a season of sus 
tained interest in the game has seldom been seen, 
he says. He shows that the development of play 
was in two directions. 

‘* First, and most important, there was a far bet- 
ter knowledge exhibited of the possibilities of the 
kicking game when well molded in with running 
tactics. This was indicated along the line of con- 
cealing, in a measure, what the play was to be. Not 
many years ago the regulation play, especially among 
small teams was invariably to attempt the running 
game until forced on a third down to kick. Some 
teams, it is true, even went farther than this and 
never kicked at all. But that was because they had 
made up their minds that they had no man suffi- 
ciently competent to rely upon for a punt. They 
believed, as did the rest, that after three attempts 
to advance a kick was the proper play if anybody 
on the eleven could kick. The larger teams, the 
last few years, have shown a strong inclination to 
take more advantage of the kicking possibilities, but 
not until last year was there a great deal of real 
progress made by teams in general toward keeping 
their opponents in the dark and springing, as it 
were, a kick upon them occasionally, thus prohibit 
ing a ‘cutand dried’ formation against distinctively 
arunning game with changes when the kick was 
expected. In this province came the development 
of the quarter-back kick, and last year the addition 
of a kick by the full back, who received the ball 
directly from the snap-back without the intermedia. 
tion of the quarter. Then, too, upon some teams 
this design was made even more effective by arrang- 
ing two possible kickers, so that the opponents, even 
though they suspected a kick, could not tell which 
man would take it. Superadded to this was the play 
of the recipient of the ball starting out as if for an 
end run, and after a few steps kicking while on the 
run. All this indicates a decided advance, and that, 
too, in a direction that should be hailed with joy by 
all lovers of the sport. 

“The development in the running game took 
place in the practical abandonment of heavy mo 
mentum plays for the more rapidly executed short 
mass work, and in some instances with the addition 
of secondary formations and passing of the ball for 
a new outlet. 

‘* Individual running showed the effect of a nega- 
tive encouragement it had received in the suppres- 
sion of momentum plays. Some of the individual 
runners of 1895, as notably Thorne of the Yale team, 
are products of the better side of the play, and while 
we may not expect to see some of the players of 1895 
surpassed in this respect, it is fair to hope that there 
will be more individually brilliant runners come for- 
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ward in the future of the game. With the present 
advantage of mass plays, however, it is not likely 
that individual running will receive the amount of 
attention deserved until it is made more valuable.”’ 


THE CRICKET PRINCE. 
An Interview With Ranjitsinjhi. 

N the Strand Magazine for September there is an 

illustrated interview with the famous Indian 
cricketer, who was the most popular of the season. 
Ranjitsinjhi was born in India on September: 10, 
1872. He was educated at Rajkumar College, Raj- 
kote. He spent eight years there, and was taught 
cricket by Mr. Macnaghten, an old Cambridge Uni- 
versity man, who was at the head of the school. 
When he was sixteen years of age he came to Eng- 
land. After six months in London under a private 
tutor he’ went to Cambridge, where he unlearned 
his Indian cricket and was coached by the semi-pro- 
fessionals who undertake that duty for the Cam- 
bridge University. He was nineteen before he was 
able to play cricket properly, and twenty-one when 
he formed one of the University eleven. He bicy- 
cles, using an American bicycle, and claims to play 
tennis better than he plays at cricket. He played 
football at Cambridge until he hurt his knee, then 
he gave it up. His accident happened when he was 
playing association game, and he maintains that, 
from a player’s point of view, association is a much 
more dangerous than the Rugby game. 

Speaking of cricket in India, he says that he under- 
stands it is improving, but cricket in the Indian 
empire suffers from the climate and from the ab- 
sence of professionalism. It can only be played 
duriug the winter, when it is chilly until ten o’clock 
in the morning, then hot till six, and at night it is 
quite frosty. Being asked as to what style of bat- 
ing he would recommend, he said he would advise 
any young player to follow up the style which, 
under capable coaching, comes to him naturally. 
Speaking of county cricket generally, Prince Ran- 
jitsinjhi said that it was beginning to be looked 
upon in too serious a manner, and of being made to 
much of a business character. 


GOLF AT SEA. 


~OLF as a pastime on board ship is an extension 
of the game which Eden Phillpotts in the 
Badminton introduces to the British public. It was 
first adopted a month or two ago on the steamship 
Wazzan in the Bay of Biscay. ‘‘ Instead of a ball, 
a round disc or quoit of wood about four and a half 
inches in diameter is employed; and a fairly heavy 
walking-stick with a flat head takes the place of a 
club.”? The rolling and the pitching of the vessel 
added picturesque variants to the land sport. So 
satisfactory was the marine development that the 
writer prophesies: 
‘“With prophetic eye I can foresee a time when 
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neither ‘ liner’ nor war-ship will be complete without 
its round of holes. The ‘links’ will doubtless be con- 
sidered when the vessel is building; the holes will 
assuredly be permanent stars or circles flush with 
the deck, and placed in the happiest positions by 
some cunning expert skilled in the science of marine 
golf. The game is undoubtedly capable of vast de- 
velopment, and, given a big ship, keen players, and 
no Official let or hindrance, the pastime should be- 
come sufficiently important to reconcile sportsmen 
to the ocean for a time at least, and go far to lessen 
the monotony of long days circled by the rim of the 
sea.”’ 


MOTOR CARRIAGES. 


N the Leisure Hour for October there is an inter- 
esting article describing the success of Mr. 
Gurney’s steam motor sixty odd years ago. It is 
somewhat discouraging to find that we have barely 
advanced to the position that we reached before the 
Reform bill was passed. The description which the 
Leisure Hour gives of Mr. Gurney’s run with his 
steam carriage is very interesting, but what is still 
more notable is that a select committee of the 
House of Commons reported entirely in favor of 
permitting the use of motor carriages on the public 
highways: f} 

‘““A Parliamentary Committee was. appointed, 
which included Mr. Shaw Lefevre, afterward Lord 
Eversley, Sir M. W. Ridley, Mr. Torrens, Mr. Hume 
and others, and they held a nine days’ inquiry into 
the subject, examining a number of witnesses in 
the most careful and ample manner, and finally 
issuing, on October 12, a very full report, There 
was not the slightest doubt or hesitation about 
their verdict. They declared themselves entirely 
satisfied as to the safety of steam propulsion, the 
absence of any nuisance to the public from smoke, 
steam, or noise, the effect on the roads, and so 
forth. And though they espied rocks ahead in the 
form of strong prejudice which would call for cau- 
tion and prevent the very speedy triumph of the 
new power, and also in the contentions and antag- 
onism of rivals who might wrench the gains from 
the original inventors, they were certain the steam 
coach was powerful enough to vanquish all such 
difficulties; and they made known their united con- 
viction that ‘the substitution of steam for animal 
power in draught on common roads is the most im- 
portant improvement in the means of internal com- 
munication ever introduced. Its practicability they 
consider to have been fully established; its general 
adoption will take place more or less rapidly in pro- 
portion as the attention of scientific men shall be 
drawn by public encouragement to further improve- 
ments.’ They also came to the unanimous conclu- 
sion that steam carriages could be propelled by 
steam on common roads at an average speed of ten 
miles an hour; that their weight, including engine, 
fuel, water and attendants, might be under three 
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tons; that they could ascend and descend hills with 
facility and safety; that they were perfectly safe 
for passengers, no nuisance to the public, would be- 
come a speedier and cheaper mode of conveyance 
than horse carriages; that they did not cause so 
much wear and tear of the roads as was caused by 
horses’ feet; and finally, that rates of toll had been 
imposed which prohibited their use on several lines 
of road were they to be permitted to remain unal- 
tered. They therefore recommended the immediate 
repeal of all prohibitory tolls, and an experimental 
rate for three years, placing carriages containing 
not more than six persons on a par with two-horse 
carriages, and others on equal terms with four horse 
coaches.”’ 

Alas for the inventive genius of Mr. Gurney, 
nothing was done to give effect to this recommenda- 
tion, and it is only this year that Parliament has 
legislated on the lines which this committee recom- 
mended as long ago as 1831. 


ELECTRIC CABLES. 


R. J. HETHERINGTON, an English electric 
engineer, contributes to Cassier’s Magazine 
for September a very intelligent and interesting 
article upon “‘ Electric Concentric Cables and Their 
Accessories.’’ The article itself is too technical to 
quote from it here, but when Mr. Hetherington 
illustrates his paper by recalling his own experience 
in laying the first concentric cables in London, he 
says: 

‘* There appears to be an unmistakable trend in 
English practice in the direction of high pressure in 
the distribution of electricity for public uses, and in 
the employment of concentric cables, lead covered 
and generally armored. Triple concentric cables 
are taking a prominent place in three-wire systems, 
being almost a necessity where alternating current 
is thus distributed, and the general use of the 200- 
volt lamp will greatly increase their usefulness, 

‘* A concentric armored cable seems a heaven-sent 
means to the engineer to get in his copper in streets 
already thickly crowded with buried, yet living, 
mains of various kinds where bare copper in cul- 
verts, or three separate cables in stoneware con- 
duits, or pipes, would present grave difficulties and 
greatly swell the cost. Vulcanized rubber as a 
dielectric is being pushed aside by the cheaper com- 
pounds of oil and fibre now used for insulation, both 
for single and concentric cables, and a high degree 
of perfection has been attained in their manufac- 
ture. The durability of the compounds has yet to be 
proved while that of rubber is established, but so 
far its more youthful rivals are full of promise in 
this direction. 

‘* Tt fell to the writer’s lot to have the supervision 
of the first concentric cables laid in London, and in 
1890-91 he laid nearly 50 miles of three different 
makes of cable. Of one, insulated with jute and 
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rosin oil, there were 17 miles, all lead covered and 
laid directly in the soil with no protection other 
than the ribbon armor wound upon it. There has 
not been « single electrical failure in this lot up to 
the time of writing, although working at a pressure 
of 2,400 volts and with hundreds of service lines 
tapped from it. Another make to the extent of 10 
miles, lead covered only, was drawn into cast iron 
pipes, and jointed with plumbers’ wiped joints, 
Two of these joints have failed, and that is the 
record after five years under 2,400 volts. The cable 
is insulated with cotton and rosin oil, and has hun- 
dreds of services tapped on to it. The third cable 
is built up of copper tubes, insulated with paper, 
soaked in paraffin wax, and inclosed in an outer 
iron tube laid in a trough filled with pitch. 

‘‘Here there are nearly 25 miles of cable with 
joints at every 20 feet, working at a pressure of 
10,000 volts. What has been its record? If we put 
aside the failures at the joints, it is mearly as suc- 
cessful as the others. Nor have the 25 miles of 
paper-insulated cable in wrought iron tubes had less 
immunity. These cables are about 2% inches exter- 
nal diameter, and have only twice been short-cir- 
cuited by wedges. On both occasions the wedges 
were driven through the cables while under a pres- 
sure of 10,000 volts with 700 horse-power behind it, 
and both times the workmen were in complete igno- 
rance of any damage being done—a pretty conclu- 
sive proof of the safety of the concentric system.”’ 

THE COST. 

Mr. Hetherington illustrates his article by numer- 
ous diagrams and many illustrations. As to the 
comparative cost of the systems, Mr. Hetherington 
says: 

‘* The cost of concentric cables is about’? to 8 per 
cent. greater than two single cables of equal sec- 
tional area, both being lead covered. The armoring 
generally used is much cheaper than the cast iron 
pipes, being about one-fourth to one-sixth of their 
cost (the difference diminishing with the size of the 
cable), and it is doubtful if the ability to draw in 
and out is worth the cost of the pipe.”’ 

It is very difficult to speak about costs when there 
are such extraordinary variations in the cost of lay- 
ing acable. Mr. Hetherington, speaking of his ex- 
periences in London, says: 

“The writer had sixteen different scales of 
charges to deal with in as many parishes. In this 
instance the dearest parish for reinstatement cost, 
per yard run, five times as much as the cheapest, 
and three times the average of the sixteen for simi- 
lar work, the difference being almost entirely due 
to the different methods of the surveyors. Where 
the reinstating is allowed to be done by contractors 
it can be done at a fair profit for less than half the 
average vestry charges and to the vestry’s satisfac- 
tion, so that, although municipal labor is a very fine 
thing, it is not coincident with economy where a 
company without voice or control in its direction 
has to settle the bill.’’ 
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A DIATRIBE AGAINST AMERICAN WOMEN. 
The Most Selfish Beings in the World! 
“T° HE Contemporary Review for October contains 
an extremely vivacious, or audacious, article 
by a writer who apparently comes from Australia or 
New Zealand, who signs himself ‘*‘ Cecilde Thierry,”’ 
and who gives us a paper on American women from 
the colonial point of view. 

‘A more carefully put together compost of offensive 
remarks about the female American we have never 
read. He begins as follows: 

‘* Good New Englanders are distressed to find that 
Maria Mitchell is the only American woman whose 
name is engraved on the external memorial tablets 
of the new Boston Public Library. The other 
names, similarly honored, are Sappho, George Sand, 
Madame de Staél, George Eliot, Charlotte Bronté, 
Jane Austen, Maria Edgeworth and Mary Somer- 
ville. Thus England, without Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, who has, apparently been forgotten, con- 
tributes to the glory of the ages five times as much 
feminine weight as the United States. The fact is 
significant, and not by any means flattering to 
Transatlantic pride.”’ 


GEESE THAT ARE ALL SWANS. 
He remarks that it is very strange this should be 
so, considering the extraordinary high estimate 
which Americans appear to have of their women- 


folk. 

The Americans indulye in extravagant eulogy of 
the American women, but, says Cecil de Thierry: 

‘* An indirect but clear proof of the dead-level of 
life in America—at any rate from the feminine stand- 
point—is the nature of American biographies of 
‘famous women.’ Toread them isa weariness to the 
flesh. Yet at no period of the world's history has.a 
nation created a happier environment for its women 
than the United States does to-day. The want of 
literary distinction among them is therefore the 
more remarkable.’’ 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN IN LITERATURE. 


If the American woman does not shine in biogra- 
phies that profess to describe facts, how does she ap- 
pear in fiction? Let this audacious Australasian 
reply: 

‘Let us turn to the national literature. Instead 
of here making the acquaintance of creations breath- 
ing the charm and beauty and intellect of which so 
much is heard on both sides of the Atlantic, we find 
them conspicuously absent. In poetry the American 
woman is hardly recognized at all. In fiction the 
American woman appears more prominently, but 
her position is very far indeed from being supreme. 
The works of every writer, from Fenimore Cooper 
to Margaret Deland, may be searched in vain for a 
creation as heroic as the Antigone of Sophocles. 
Hardness and superficiality, combined with beauty 
and grace, are the most prominent features of the 
heroines of American novels.”’ 
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To make matters worse, he maintains that, when- 
ever an American author does draw a female charac- 
ter that lives and is loved, he usually makes her an 
English woman. In ‘‘ Hyperion,” the heroine is an 
English woman. In Hawthorne’s “ Transformation ”’ 
she is an English Jewess, and Hester Prynne in ‘‘ The 
Scarlet Letter’’ is also an English woman. 


NEITHER GREATNESS NOR GENIUS. 


Zenobia, he admits, is an American woman, and 
cursed with the plague of self-consciousness which 
characterizes all her sisters: 

“Literature does but hold up the mirror to the 
daily life it sees around it. As Zenobia thought 
more of how her beautiful body looked after death 
than of the tremendous issues involved in taking her 
own life, so do a large section of the American pub- 
lic of these days; the end of the material part of them 
would seem to be more important than the spiritual. 
It will thus be seen that American women are 
neither themselves great in literature, nor are they 
the cause of greatness in others. In poetry not one 
name is worthy to stand on the same plane as Mrs. 
Browning or Christina Rossetti; in fiction the record 
is even poorer. They have been distanced even by 
an English colony, South Africa, which has pro- 
duced at least one work of genius in the ‘ Story of 
an African Farm.’ The stage, that other congenial 
outlet for the energies of Old World women, knows 
as few distinguished Americans as literature. As 
Mrs. Brown-Potter remarked not so long ago, in ref- 
erence to her own slighted merits, ‘ the actresses in 
this country are foreign-born.’ She might have 
added that the dramatic profession generally is, and 
always has been, largely recruited from Great Brit- 
ain.” 

DESTITUTE OF THE HIGHER EMOTIONS. 


What is the secret of this strange dearth of charm 
in the American woman? The question is auda 
cious, indeed, but Cecil de Thierry unshrinkingly ad- 
vances to the second part of his task: 

‘“*An abnormal development of self-reliance and 
independence, qualities which invest the feminine 
character with hardness, without adding to its 
strength is responsible, too, for their intensely prac- 
tical outlook in the affairs of daily life, and their 
terrible facility in vulgarizing the ideal. None of 
these characteristics—omitting the last, excellent as 
they are in themselves—make an individual or a 
people great, unless they are controlled by senti- 
ment. Neither do they Iend themselves to artistic 
treatment. Self-sacrifice, devotion, trustfulness, 
gentleness, tenderness, delicacy, a high sense of 
duty, singleness of purpose, are the themes of art 
and literature, especially when they are colored by 
passion or imagination. So, also, are the faults in- 
separable from the highest virtues, and those emo- 
tions in which self can be completely submerged. In 
these, however, American women are deficient. 
How could it be otherwise when the very essence of 
a great situation is an unknown experience to them ? 
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They are the most finished product of the demo- 
cratic principle—the most unconsciously selfish be- 
ings on the face of the earth. They demand and are 
given the maximum of rights, their ideas too seldom 
travel beyond the minimum of duties. In them the 
utilitarian philosophy has done its worst. 

SOLELY MATTER OF FACT. 

‘‘In like manner the American has all the hard- 
ness, and brightness, and crispness of her native 
air. But what she gains in one direction she loses 
in another. She does not live in an atmosphere such 
as artists love; she does not make one feel that her 
clear, calm eyes are the windows of a soul whose 
depths have never been sounded; she does not give 
one the impression of richness, intellectually and 
physically. She has not the repose of manner 
which suggests strength and vigor. Her qualities 
are all, with one exception, matter-of-fact. She has 
charm, and it is a quality peculiarly her own. It 
has very little in common with the charm, founded 
on passion, of a Cleopatra or. a Lucrezia Borgia, but 
it has a fragrance which, when allied with beauty, 
does much to atone for the want of those feminine 
graces.” 

Speaking of the types depicted in the novels after 
Mr. Howells and Mr. James, he says: 

‘* They are as insatiable as Moloch, and as ungrate- 
ful as republics. They are luxuries for which man 
must pay with the sweat of his brow, affecting the 
while to regard it as a privilege. And in a minor 
degree, the same is true of the average woman.”’ 

THEIR LIMITATIONS IN SOCIETY. 

After a passing glance at the political and social 
condition of America, where, he maintains, the 
social war that is beginning to rage is largely due to 
the reckless extravagance of the women, he brings 
his article to a close by damning them with faint 
praise. He says: 

‘‘But if women have not made America alto- 
gether desirable as a place of residence, and have 
not given to the world great novelists, artists, poets, 
philanthropists, or national heroines, they are recog- 
nized everywhere for their social gifts. The result 
is not a very brilliant contribution to the glory of 
the age, but it is something; and if it were not per- 
meated by a fatal superficiality, Transatlantic Aspa- 
sias, Madame de Staéls and Lady Blessingtons might 
win the gratitude and admiration of civilized man- 
kind. So far, however, Margaret Fuller is the only 
one of her compatriots who has the slightest claim 
to be included in the company of famous social 
lights. There are scores of American women, rich, 
beautiful. charming, in every European capital, but 
not one of them has made more than a conventional 
success in the art of entertaining. There are others 
also, the very flower of the South and New Eng- 
land, who have married European noblemen, some- 
times influential in their respective countries. But 
what have they ever done, except to make society 
tawdrier and more unsatisfying than it was before ? 











OF REVIEWS. 





Not one has the individuality of a Lady Salisbury, a 
Mrs. Gladstone, or a Lady Beaconsfield, or the self- 
abnegation essential to the ideal helpmeet of a great: 
man. Apparently they lack the depth of insight 
and intellectual weight to rival the glories of the: 
palmy days of the salon. But on a lower level they 
are admirable—never dull, bright, clever, self-pos- 
sessed, well dressed, tactful, by no means straight 
laced, prettily defiant of minor conventions, and 
absolutely free from prejudice. It is in social inter-- 
course that the American woman is seen at her best, 
and, it may be added, at her worst. In a country 
where the political field is largely occupied by the 
‘ boss’ and the Irish agitator, and the importance of 
the army, navy, and civil service dwarfed by the 
pretensions of the millionaire, it is the only outlet 
for her ambition outside of the literary and artistic 
arena. That it isso regarded by the great mass of 
the people is proved by the nature of the American. 
girl’s education. She must be amusing at all costs. 
She must be a past-master in the mysteries of rail- 
lery, too often at the expense of earnestness and 
sweetness. She must never be at a loss for a reply ;. 


_ thus her retorts are as crushing as they are merci- 


less. Even her coolness tends to the same end. It 
would not carry her through the ordeal of Anne: 
Askew, or enable her to surpass the achievements of 
Lady Derby, or Blanche, Lady Arundel. But the: 
worst that can be said of her in her social character: 
is her tendency to ostentation and extravagance. 
She is also too fond of making paltry class distinc- 
tions and of giving dress the importance of birth in. 


Europe.”’ 


LADY HARCOURT. 


N the Woman at Home there is a somewhat 
piquant, and not to say spitefully penned ar- 
ticle, by a writer singing herself ‘‘ Stella,’’ upon. 
Lady Harcourt, in which she says comparatively 
little about Lady Harcourt, and a good many un- 
pleasant things about Sir William, as may be seem 
from the following extracts : 

‘* Among our public men Sir William Harcourt is. 
happy in the collaboration of a wife ideal in the cir- 
cumstances. If it were permissible to flash on this. 
page, in whatever severely modified light, the frank- 
ness of conversation which takes place in corners of 
a drawing room, when, after a dinner party, the 
gentlemen are left to their wine, I might hint that 
Sir William is the kind of man peculiarly in need 
of the gentle influence of a graceful wife. There 
is, in his ordinary manner and address, no medium 
between extreme urbanity and vitriolic disagree- 
ableness. It is a very old story how six men unit- 
ing to give a dinner at Brookes’ agreed that each 
was to ask as his guest the most disagreeable per- 
son he knew. No confidences were to be ex- 
changed, leaving untrammeled the curiosity that 
centered upon the meeting when each man would 
be able to see wherein his particular selection was 
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excelled. Covers were laid for twelve, but only 
seven sat down. Each man had asked Vernon 
Harcourt. 

“Of course, the tale is apocryphal, and, being 
spiteful, is equally, of course, a man’s story. To 
me the point of it lies in the fact that the great 
man at whom the venom is slung was known as 
Vernon Harcourt. That shows it dates back many 
years, long before Sir William married, en secondes 
noces, Mrs. Ives. She has rained sweet influence 
over the household, and Sir William Harcourt has 
become quite bearable over a wide circle of society. 
It is even said by those who flatter him that he re- 
served all the frost of his manner for the occasional 
dinners he gave to political supporters while yet he 
resided in Downing Street as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. I have been told (this, again, is obviously 
the sort of scandal men circulate about each other) 
that on these occasions, sitting at the head, or rather 
in the middle of his own table, the ex-Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has dwelt in silence through six 
courses, while his trembling guests have conversed 
with each other in funereal whispers. Anything 
more awful than the picture here roughly limned 
and boldly colored the mind cannot imagine. In 
pleasing contrast is the attitude, appearance and 
manner of Sir William when, under the same roof, 
still weighted with the cares of the Treasury and 
the colleagueship of Lord Rosebery, he has acted as 
host, whether at dinner or through an evening 


party, with Lady Harcourt beaming as hostess. 
‘Lady Harcourt’s charm is not wrought or nour- 
ished by anything approaching a gushing manner. 
She does not set up as a brilliant talker, nor does 
she lay herself out to be a leader of fashion in dress 


or other social matters. She is just a woman, but 


one of innate good nature, kindly feeling, high in- © 


telligence and perfect breeding. Though, as far as 
her friends know, she never meddles in literature, 
she inherits from her father—the historian of the 
Netherlands—a keen literary taste. She has read 
most books worth reading, and is at home with 
those who write books, even if some of the products 
are not of the best. 

‘In the main, setting aside the personal interests 
. of marriageable maids and widows among us, this 
Jin de siécle fashion is distinctly to the advantage 
of London society. The American girl has freshened 
us up considerably, giving a wholesome fillip to our 
stodginess. Lady Randolph Churchill visibly bright- 
ens up any circle in the centre of which—and she 
instinctively makes for the centre—she finds herself 
set. In different ways two of the most charming 
women itt London society are Mrs. Chamberlain 
and the almost latest comer, Mrs. George Curzon. 
Both are absolutely unspoiled by all that is meant 
in the transplantation from comparatively quiet 
homes into the fierce light that beats upon a Lon- 
don drawing room situated within the radius of the 
Court. 

In a way peculiarly her own, Lady Harcourt 
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adds to the grace of English womanhood the inde 
scribable charm of the younger, more vivid, more 
virile life of the born American.” 


INGENIOUS PERUVIAN POTTERIES. 


ADAME LE PLONGEON contributes to Ap- 
pleton’s Popular Science Monthly an inter- 
esting account of ‘‘ The Potter’s Art Among Native 
Americans,’’ from which we quote the following 
description of potteries made by the Peruvians: 

‘* A long, slim neck is a distinguishing feature of 
much of the Peruvian pottery; and nearly every 
vessel is ornamented with a figure of some sort, 
having holes to represent eyes and other openings. 
These afford a passage for the air forced out by the 
liquid when poured into the vessel. By an ingenious 
contrivance the air in escaping produces a sound 
similar to the cry of the creature represented. Thus 
a utensil decorated with two monkeys embracing 
each other, on having water poured into or from it, 
would give a sound like the screeching of those 
animals. One decorated with a bird would emit 
birdlike notes; while a mountain cat on one jar 
would mew, snakes coiled around another would 
hiss. The most curious that we have seen was the 
figure of an aged woman. When the jar was in use 
her sobs became audible, and tears trickled down 
her cheeks. The manufacturers seemed to have 
known all about atmospheric pressure. Dr. Le 
Plongeon had in his own collection a piece that 
demonstrated this. It represented a double-headed 
bird. The vessel had to be filled through a hole in 
the bottom, and yet in turning it over not a drop 
would spill, but the liquid would readily flow out 
when the jaw was simply inclined.”’ 


MEXICAN PROSPECTS. 


6 A ADMINISTRACION,” an_ excellent 

monthly, published at Madrid and number- 
ing among its contributors some well-known Ameri- 
can, British and Continental writers, has an inter- 
esting article on economic progress in Mexico. The 
statistics and details given by the writer show that 
this Republic—‘‘one of the most important in 
America’’—is in a flourishing condition. The 
period of national deficits is gone ; the income ex- 
ceeds the expenditure to an extent which will make 
it possible for the government to lighten the burden 
of taxation (instead of adding to it), and do more 
for the intellectual and material welfare of the peo- 
ple. In spite of the increased income, administra- 
tive charges are being reduced as much as possible. 
The railways and telegraph systems are being con- 
siderably extended, and small holdings are being 
granted to agricultural laborers. Every branch of 
trade is in a prosperous condition, traffic is increas- 
ing at the ports, and the credit of the Republic is 
good. According to Sr. J. S. Gadeo Mexican pros- 
pects are bright. 





POETRY IN THE PERIODICALS. 


N the Leisure Hour, Miss Christian Burke writes 
a little poem, which is as follows: 
He was only a little rough dog—and yet, when he died, 
I laid my face on my arms wet with tears that I strove 
to hide : 
The years seemed so lonely and dark, and the world so 
empty and wide. 


'Twas such a tender heart |!—few bad loved me so much 
before ; 

Would any love me as well ere the long day’s march was 
o’er ?— 

For he gave his life for mine, and the best friend couldn't 
do more ! . 


We were lost on the snow-clad waste, in the teeth of a 
driving storm ; 

My senses had almost fail’d, but I felt his shivering form, 

As he crept up close to my breast and struggled to keep 
me warm. 


On a sudden he left me; far-off came his short, sharp 
bark, down the blast— 

It seemed like my one hope gone, and death’s bitterness 
well-nigh past ; 

But he found his way to the town and brought back help 
at last. 


How he told them I marvel still, but he said it as plain 
as he could ; 

The need was desperate enough and, somehow, they un- 
derstood. 

We boast of our human speech, but a beast’s may be just 
as good ! 


They brought us both to the inn, to the firelight’s ruddy 
glow, 

And I felt my life given back from the pitiless grip of 
the snow ; 

But the dog lay before the hearth, with laboring breath 
and slow. 


‘Twas a race with death, too fast and too far he ran, they 
said ; 
I knelt down close by his side, and he lifted his shaggy 


head 
With one gleam in his wistful eyes, and then, with a 
gasp, was dead. 


‘Twas many a year ago, and the best of friends must 
part ; 

Yet sometimes I think I hear him, and rouse myself with 
a start— 

He was only a dog, but he loved me with the whole of 
his faithful heart. 


Mr. GREENWOOD contributes a very remarkable, 
and in parts very beautiful, but very subtle poem to 
Blaekwood. A mother is hushing her child to sleep, 
and at midnight her lullaby is interrupted by the 


voice of an invisible tempter, who reminds her of a 
past but not forgotten infidelity. It is impossible by 
any quotation to give any indication of the charm 
of ‘“‘A Midnight Conversation.”” The following 
lines, in which the mocking devil in her breast en- 
deavors to excuse her weakness, at least have cer 

tainly the merit of expounding with uncompromising 
candor the favorite doctrine of some as to the law 
of woman’s life: 


the law of woman’s being, 
Beyond agreeing and disagreeing, 
Her Newton’s law, her law divine, 
Of grace, fulfillment, perfecting,— 
The gift of the gods that is hers to bring, 
As flowers to the field, to the rock the vine,— 
Is with rejoicing eyes, 
With heart rejoicing, 
And sense to sense its cries 
Of tumult voicing, 
To know and fall down and adore the princes of men ! 


Mr. GEORGE MEREDITH contributes the following 
sonnet, entitled ‘‘ Outside the Crowd,” to the Na- 
tional Review: 


To sit on History in an easy chair, 

Still rivaling the wild hordes by whom ’twas writ ! 
Sure, this beseems a race of laggard wit, 
Unwarned by those plain letters scrawled on air. 
If more than hands’ and armsful be our share, 
Snatch we for substance we see vapors flit, 

Have we not heard derision infinite 

When old men play the youth to chase the snare ? 
Let us be belted athletes, matched for foes, 

Or stand aloof, the great Benevolent, 

The Lord of Lands no Robber-birds annex, 

Where Justice holds the scales with pure intent ; 
Armed to support her sword ;—lest we compose 
That Chapter for the historic word on Wrecks. 


Mr. SWINBURNE contributes to the Nineteenth 
Century a poem of twelve stanzas entitled “ The 
High Oaks.” The verses were written in memory 
of a visit of his mother to the place of his birth. 
The following is the last stanza but one in the poem: 


All this old world pleasance 
Hails a hallowing presence, 

And thrills with sense of more than summer near, 
And lifts toward heaven more high 
The strong-surpassing cry 
Of rapture that July 

Lives, for her love who makes it loveliest here ; 

For joy that she who here first drew 
The breath of life she gave me breathes it here 
anew, 





THE PERIODICALS REVIEWED. 


HARPER’S. 


“HE November Harper’s runs largely to fiction and 
7 lighter features. Of the former there is no better 
example than Thomas A. Janvier’s delicious short story, 
“The Fish of M. Quissard.” Professor Francis M. 
Thorpe contributes a brief essay, which he entitles 
“The Dominant Idea of American Democracy ’’—the 
idea under which the theory that citizens had equal 
political rights has evolved into the creed that they are 
entitled to equal industrial rights. To guarantee them 
equal industrial rights a large body of citizens think 
that state ownership, county ownership and city owner- 
ship of certain monopolies is absolutely necessary. Pro- 
fessor Thorpe thinks that while this is not socialism of 
the anarchistic or communistic sort, it may be called a 
kind of state socialism. He is careful, while he sympa- 
thizes with the efforts of the people who have turned to 
the national government for legal enactments in behalf 
of measures that should restrain the greed of corpora- 
tions, to remind them that some things cannot be ac- 
complished by legislative enactments. One thing that 
cannot be done is to directly confer wealth upon the 
people or upon any class of the people, ‘‘ nor can market 
values be fixed by statute.” 

There is one of the pleasant nature studies by the late 
William Hamilton Gibson, entitled ‘‘The Cuckoos and 
the Outwitted Cow-bird,’’ with some of the most charm- 
ing of Mr. Gibson’s bird and field and tree pictures that 
we have ever seen in a magazine. Another chapter of 
the magazine with a pathetic interest is the second in- 
stallment of George du Maurier’s new novel, “ The 


Martian.”’ 


THE CENTURY. 


HE Olympic games held last spring seem to have an 
irresistible fascination for the magazines, obvi- 
ously because of the picturesqueness of the occasion and 
the opportunities afforded the artists by the juxtaposi- 
tion of classic and modern athletic conditions. The No- 
vember Century has still another description of the occa- 
sion, written from the retrospective point of view, by 
Baron Pierre de Coubertin, and interspersed with mag- 
nificent drawings by Castaigne. Baron Coubertin sees 
two important results of the Olympic games of 1896 as 
regards Greece ; one athletic and the other political. 
He calls to mind that the Greeks had during their cen- 
turies of oppression almost entirely lost their taste for 
athletic sports. ‘‘ The Greek race, however, is free from 
the natural indolence of the Oriental, and it was mani- 
fest that the athletic habit would, if the opportunity 
offered, easily take root again among its men. Nosooner 
had it been made clear that Athens was to aid ifthe 
revival of the Olympiads than a perfect fever of muscu- 
lar activity broke out all over the kingdom, and this 
nothing to what followed the games. I have seen in 
little villages far from the capital, small boys, scarcely 
out of long clothes, throwing big stones or jumping im- 
provised hurdles, and two urchins never met in the 


streets of Athens without running races. . When 
one realizes the influence that the practice of physical 
exercise may have on the future of a country and on the 
force of a whole race, one is tempted to wonder whether 
Greece is not likely to date a new era from the year 1896. 
It would be curious, indeed, if athletics were to become 
one of the factors in the Eastern Question.”? A second 
and more direct result Baron Coubertin sees in the pres- 
tige given to the Crown Prince Constantin. His dignity 
and executive ability displayed in presiding over the 
games greatly impressed his people and gave them a 
better idea of his true worth. 

George F, Parker shows how public affairs are con- 
ducted in the city of Birmingham, England, as ‘‘ An Ob- 
ject Lesson in Municipal Government.” Mr. Parker’s 
essay is concise and full of facts. He begins with the 
incumbency of Joseph Chamberlain as Mayor in 1873, 
and his work in securing to the city the manufacture 
supply and sale of gas and the control of the water- 
works. In the case of the corporation gas works, almost 
the first thing the gas committee did was to reduce the 
price 8d. per thousand. At present the price of gas 
varies between 2s. 10d. and 2s. 6d., and there have been 
total profits appropriated to public purposes during the 
twenty years ending 1894 of £532,298, with ample re- 
serves and sinking funds 

The water supply, which came almost at the same time 
under the corporation that Mr. Chamberlain initiated, is 
under the immediate personal supervision of a water 
committee composed of eight of the best business men 
in the city council, who serve without a penny of remu- 
neration. Notwithstanding important topographical 
difficulties, Birmingham is supplied with water which 
is said to be the best in the kingdom. While the rents, 
the supply and the number of consumers have all nearly 
doubled, the price has been three times reduced and 
only once increased, while the property represented by 
the plant would bring in the market far more than its 
original cost. Mr. Parker goes on to describe the mu- 
nicipal reforms instituted by Mr. Chamberlain in dwell- 
ing-houses and health schemes, and in streets, parks, 
tramways, free libraries, art galleries and schools. One 
of the most valuable parts of his article is that devoted 
to the composition and routine of the city council. 

Miss Helen F. Clark tells about the customs of “‘ The 
Chinese of New York,’”’ with a detailed familiarity which 
shows evidences of close study. She disabuses us of the 
belief that Chinatown is wholly a place of opium joints 
and/gambling dens. A recent census of the streets in 
Chinatown revealed sixty-five stores and eighteen gam- 
bling places. The sale of opium may be openly adver- 
tised owing to the fact that the police cannot read Chi- 
nese, but at present there is very little opium trade. 
Miss Clark says, too, that while opium smoking is a great 
evil, still she could go, while engaged in her mission 
work, with perfect freedom among the smokers and 
with much more safety than in an American saloon. 

We have quoted in another department from General 
Horace Porter’s article, entitled ‘‘ Campaigning with 
Grant.” . 











SCRIBNER’S. 


N the November Scribner's there is a pleasant article 

by Mary G. Humphreys on “‘ Woman Bachelors in 
New York,” in which she tells of the brave struggles 
and shifts and the charming adaptability of the young 
women who have come from the South and the West to 
earn their living on Manisa‘itan Island. She describes 
the typical domicile of such women—the much-abused 
hall room. She calculates {at there are five of these 
institutions in the average New York house and three 
hundred in each crosstown block, or about fifteen thou- 
sand hall bedrooms between Washington Square and 
Fifty-ninth Street. The hall bedroom, in spite of the 
society for the ameliorization of it, which has attempted 
to introduce all sorts of innovations in the shape of dis- 
guised beds and washstands masquerading as writing 
desks, is not a cheerful fate. But it is the inevitable 
destiny of the young man or young woman whose ex- 
penses must be kept within $10 a week; or it would have 
been but for the rise of this being Miss Humphreys calls 
the bachelor woman. She began in 1881 to rear woman 
bachelor establishments, and now there are several com- 
fortable apartment houses for women situated in the 
most central and choice portions of the city. Not only 
have the apartment houses improved the condition of 
the one-time hall room inhabitants, but the young 
women who are earning their living by art work and 
literature aud the professions have been encouraged to 
band together and form tiny households here and there 
through the city. ‘“‘ They combine against burglars, out 
of congeniality and to save expense. Out of it has arisen 
a new order of feminine friendship that combines inde- 
pendence, camaraderie, frank disagreement, wise reti- 
cence, large patience, mutual respect, amiable blindness, 
consideration in illness, sympathy in joy and sorrow, and 
the possibility of borrowing money from one another 
when necessary.”’ 

Mr. M. H. Spielman makes record of the ‘‘ Renaissance 
of Lithography.” He says that the year 1896 is not only 
the centenary of the birth of this art, but also marks a 
complete recognition of its revival—a revival that 
Thackeray has pleaded for in vain. Not that lithog- 
raphy was ever really dead except to the great world 
and to “‘ the deluded dealers who encouraged a not less 
deluded public into buying travesties of etchings and 
that mere ghost of mezzotint—the inexorable photo- 
gravure.’’ Mr. Spielman says that there is at present a 
dual movement in lithography, especially in England. 
One school makes it its object to reproduce with absolute 
accuracy and veneration every original touch which the 
artist has put upon stone or paper, while the other 
school aims to interpret the artist’s work or make sym- 
pathetic translation of it. Mr. Spielman thinks the 
former is the only proper sphere of lithography. He 
says that collections of this redeveloped art are rapidly 
being formed, and that it will certainly become the 
mode, perhaps even the rage. 

There is an unusually good travel sketch, well illus- 
trated, by Frederick Funston, which he calls ‘‘ Over the 
Chilkoot Pass to the Yukon,” and which describes a 
forty-two days’ journey with hand sleds for vehicles 
from the southern coast of Alaska to the Yukon. He 
says that the gold which was discovered in 1884 on the 
Yukon has cropped out more plentifully in the mining 
of 1893, and that now Circle City, only a few miles south 
of the Arctic circle, between Fort Yukon and Fort Reli- 
ance, has a thousand men in camp. 
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ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


HE November Atlantic Monthly contains an article 

by Prof. J. Laurence Laughlin on “ The Causes of 
Agricultural Unrest,’’ which we quote from at length in 
another department. 

William E. Smythe, the writer on irrigation subjects, 
talks of ‘‘ Utah as an Industrial Object Lesson.’’? Out 
of the arid plains of Utah the Latter Day Saints, be- 
ginning under Brigham Young’s directions, made rich 
farms by diverting the waters of City Creek through a 
rude ditch. The beautiful streams from this first irriga- 
tion source now furnish the domestic supply for a city 
of 60,000 inhabitants. Some of the Mormons believe 
that the suggestion of this irrigation work was revealed 
to the head of the church, and others ascribe it to the 
advice of friendly Indians. In Utah there are no 
tenants ; all are proprietors, land ownership being gen- 
eral. Brigham Young split up the land with possibilities 
of cultivation into comparatively small lots, which has 


encouraged the intensive system of agriculture. Twenty . 


acres was the maximum size of farms in the Salt Lake 
settlement. Brigham Young also inculcated the value 
of industrial independence, of which there is so little on 
a Texas cotton plantation or a Dakota wheat farm, for 
instance. On the twenty acres which the Mormon family 
irrigated and cultivated there are systematically pro- 


duced all the things required for family consumption, - 


and no particular vagary of the weather by destroying 
a single crop could bring serious trouble. Mr. Smythe 
has prevailed upon the Mormon church historian to 
make a careful estimate of the financial results accruing 
from the irrigation industry in Utah. These show that 
during the period of fifty years there has been expended 
something like $563,000,000, all of which, with the ex- 
ception of $20,000,000 brought into Utah by immigrants, 
was won from the arid soil by patient labor. One item 
records the expenditure of $3,000,000 for “ defense against 
anti-polygamy legislation believed to be unconstitu- 
tional.” 
EXCELLENCES OF GERMAN CHARACTER, 


Josiah Flynt makes a study of ‘‘ Tne German and the 
German-American.” He tells us that the reason we do 
not get more educated Germans is in the first place the 
greater attachment of the educated man to home insti- 
tutions, and in the second place because in an immense 
bureaucracy such as the Fatherland if a man can once 
get into it he is pretty sure of at least his bread and 
butter for the rest of his life. The German character 
shows, Mr. Flynt thinks, most prominently a respect for 
law and authority, with patience and perseverance 
closely following, and a large share of both industry and 
honesty. Finally the Germans.are healthy people, better 
fitted for life, physically, than we are. These are the 
qualities, he thinks, by which they help to make our life 
better. Where they do fall below our standards is in 
their view of women and the treatment they apply to 
them, according to Mr. Flynt. He thinks the origin of 
the German's lack of reverence for women is his situation 
in such a military state, where man has come to be the 
all-important factor inits affairs. The woman exists 
merely to bear his children and keep his home in order. 
To think of a woman as the equal half in the human unit, 
as she is likely to become with us, is beyond his ability, 
and he sneers at our country as a place where men are 
under the slippers of their wives. Among the common 
workingmen, the situation is even worse. They look 
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upon their wives as beasts of burden which they are en- 
titled to work and punish at discretion, and it is not so 
very long ago that German law actually prescribed what 
‘punishment a man should inflict upon his wife for certain 
offenses. The greatest special debt we owe the Germans, 
Mr. Flynt thinks, is for their help in developing our coun- 
try. He thinks there is considerable truth in the common 
saying that the moment a German laborer lands he is 
worth to the country a thousand dollars. They help to 
‘make our farm life more sociable, too, with their irre- 
pressible Gemiitlichkeit, but they have not always held 
fast to higher ideals than those of mere business. 


ENGLISH TRADE UNIONS. 


John M. Ludlow discusses ‘Trade Unions in the 
United Kingdom.”’ He says it is quite clear that trade 
‘unionism is both spreading and growing, but he does not 
think it wili spread or grow much more if anything 
comes of Mr. Keir Hardie’s resolution adopted at the 
trade union congress of September, 1894, to nationalize 
land as essential to the maintenance of British indus- 
tries, and not only land but all the means of production, 
distribution and exchange. If such nationalization took 
place, a decent burial is all that trade unionism can look 
forward to. What is now merely a strike against em- 
‘ployers becomes then rebellion against the state, and 
has to be put down assuch. Mr. Ludlow explains that 
the payment of wages is the reason for the existence of 
the trade union. He exhorts the leaders of the working- 
men to remove antagonism between the old and the new 
trade unionism, and suggests that it might be possible 
‘to weld the two groups in the respective trades. 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


HE November Chautauquan contains a paper by 

Dr. W. D. Hamaker which tells of ‘‘ Recent Ad- 
vances in Medical Education’ in the United States. He 
deplores the fact that medical colleges had sprung up all 
over the country whose aim it seemed was to see which 
one could turn out the graduates of the least medical 
learning. In the decade between 1880 and 1890 the 
United States matriculated 115,355 students and grad- 
uated 40,996. The causes of this deplorable state of af- 
fairs, which brought it about that the United States had 
in 1894, 100,000 physicians, or about five times as many 
per thousand population as the European countries have, 
were competition between the different medical col- 
leges, often conducted as private enterprises, the fact 
that the salaries of the professors were regulated by the 
number of students, the general hurry and bustle of 
American methods, and the absence of state control over 
the admission of men into ranks of legally qualified physi- 
cians. A movement to advance the cause of medical edu- 
cation began about twenty years ago, when the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, University of Michigan, Harvard 
University and a few other schools adopted a three 
years’ course. This good work has gone on steadily, and 
there is especial improvement in the requrements of 
preliminary education. At the Pennsylvania school, for 
instance, the minimum preliminary education wili be, 
within a few years, a complete high school training. The 
laws creating examining and licensing bodies, independ- 
ent of the teaching bodies, have been more potent in 
raising the standard of the medical profession than any 
other measures, compelling, as they did, the colleges to 
lengthen their courses to four years and to teach their 
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students more carefully. Under their wholesome fear 
of the boards, these examining bodies have also actually 
changed the material curricula of the colleges and 
ousted some professors from their chairs. 

Dr. F. J. Thornbury, writing on the ‘‘ Contamination 
of the Municipal Water Supplies,” is extremely emphatic 
concerning the necessity for drinking a large quantity 
of pure water every day. A dozen common and danger- 
ous diseases, from typhoid fever down, can be traced in 
nearly every instance to the use of impure water, and 
every cholera epidemic for the last fifty years, he tells 
us, has been definitely traced to this source. There is a 
great deal of nutrition in water, and it is more necessary 
than solid food to the human body. Scarcely any one, 
he says, drinks enough water. The normal person should 
take about three pints or six tumblerfuls a day, most 
of it between or before meals. 

Dr. William Elliot Griffis, writing on “Japan As an 
Industrial Power,” thinks that the volume of cheap 
labor in Japan will be much reduced with the social ele- 
vation that will come after the ethical improvement of 
the country.. The result of this will be to postpone, if 
not dissolve into thin air, the present menace to the 
manufactures of Christendom owing to the dangerous 
competition of the Orient. Nevertheless he is certain that 
for the remainder of this century at least Japanese indus- 
trial competition with the West is not a myth but a real- 
ity. ‘It is certain that German, English, French and 
American manufactures will, during the next half of the 
whole decade, receive considerable modification because 
of the sudden rise of Japan as an industrial power.” 


GODEY’S MAGAZINE. 


| the November Godey’s Mr. R. R. Wilson describes 

the modern methods of conducting a national politi- 
cal campaign. He tells us that once upon a time the 
cost of stump speakers was the largest item in a bill of 


campaign expenses. At present the majority of cam- 
paign speakers receive no remuneration for their serv- 
ices, and those of the first class never do. Still, there 
are some who are paid regularly. One hundred dollars 
a week and expenses is an average salary for stump 
speaking, and some orators receive as high as $1,000a 
week. Mr. Wilson tells us that one of the big parades— 
the$torchlight procession with which we are regaled in 
New York City—costs from $12,000 to $20,000. <A large 
public meeting in New York costs from $3,000 to $4,000, 
and he considers it safe to say that it costs each of the 
great parties $300,000 to run a presidential campaign in 
New York City. Of course, this is aside from the official 
election expenses. 

Kathryn Staley tells briefly of the plans of the Im- 
proved Housing Council to ameliorate poverty in New 
York City. These plans are on a magnificent scale. One 
section of them provides for the expropriation of down- 
town tenement districts, which has already begun. In 
some of these districts the average population reaches 
626 persons per acre. There are thirty-two acres of one 
ward which have 986 persons living on each acre. 
Ninety-three per cent. of the whole ground is covered 
with brick and mortar, leaving 7 per cent. for fresh air, 
sunshine and playground. After these tenement dis- 
tricts are vacated, parks will be built on their site and 
the surrounding tenements improved. A million and a 
half of dollars will be spent in these model tenement 
houses, and a revenue of five per cent. is expected. 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


HE November Cosmopolitan publishes some further 
“Personal Recollections of the Tai-Ping Rebel- 
lion,’”? by General Edward Forrester, second in com- 
mand of the ‘‘ Ever Victorious’ army and the successor 
of General Frederick E. Ward. General Forrester was 
captured by the rebels; his hopes that he would be 
shot in a moment of temper were quickly dashed by 
the pleasant news that he was to be covered with 
paper, soaked in oil, and then set on fire to burn until 
he should be reduced to cinders. 

‘My guards led me to an underground room, lined 
with concrete, which had been used as a magazine, there 
to spend the night and await in anticipation of my ap- 
proaching death. There was not the slightest hope of 
escape. My legs as well as my arms were securely 
bound. A crowd of curious rebels hung around the 
door, staring and jeering. Among them was the four- 
teen-year-old son of The Protecting King, who was ac- 
companied by his tutor, a dignified and fine-looking old 
fellow. The boy was smoking a silver pipe, and, puffing 
it rapidly until the bowl had become almost red hot, he 
touched it to my unprotected body. The flesh sizzled, 
and the crowd applauded the cruelty. He did it several 
times, until, finally, his position bringing him within my 
reach, I drew back both feet and gave a kick that 
knocked him down and sent him sliding across the room. 
The boy lost all control of his temper, and, picking up a 
gingal, hurled it at me. The iron struck my shoulder 
and knocked me flat.” 

Mr. James I. Metcalfe tries to solve ‘‘ The Stage and 
the Beauty Problem.’’ He considers loveliness of face 
and form the very best advertisement that real artistic 
merit can have. The American actresses that rely on 
beauty are very far below their European sisters in 
their application of art to exploit their attractions. 
Some do not need it—for instance, Mary Anderson—but 
most do. The famous European stage beauties do not 
come to America in the heyday of their bloom; but 
when they do come, their triumphs in the Old World 
always assure them a generous share of box receipts. 

Mr. Zangwill, writing from London, deplores the fact 
that no successors have been found to Gilbert and Sulli- 
van in the manufacture of the comic opera. The authors 
that there are perpetrate the “ gag”? without an inter- 
mission. The literary tone of the separate lyrics is even 
more degenerate in these days than the music. 


McCLURE’S. 


HE November McClure’s contains the first chapters 

of Rudyard Kipling’s much-talked-of story, ‘‘ Cap- 

tains Courageous.”” It has been heralded as a tale of the 
hardy race of New England fishermen who depart for 
the Grand Banks in the spring and do not see again 
their Gloucester cottages until the bleak winds of Sep- 
tember are setting in. Mr. Kipling introduces us to 
the life aboard the fishing boats during their lonely stay 
on the banks by a curious and bold contrast. A pam- 
pered millionaire’s son of sixteen, with two hundred a 
month for cigarette money, succumbs to sea-sickness on 
board a great ocean liner passing through the banks, and 
in his attempts to get to a portion of the vessel where 
his amour propre will not suffer, he falls overboard un- 
seen by anyone. He is picked up by a “ Portugee”’ ina 
dory and taken back to a fishing schooner, where he is 
compelled to spend the whole season helping to salt 





down cod. Mr. Kipling seems to be quite as much at 
home among the Yankee salts as in the cantonments of 
India. 

Ethel M. McKenna gives a pleasant picture of Laurens 
Alma-Tadema and his home in St. John’s wood, near 
London. She likens the Alma-Tadema abode to an en- 
chanted palace, and surely no artist ever dwelt in more 
artistic surroundings than this one has made for himself 
so near the dust and smoke of the great metropolis. Of 
the artist and his work she says : 

‘* Mr. Tadema is one of the neatest of men ; his studio 
is always the picture of order ; no spot of paint has ever 
fallen upon the parquet ; never does a paint-brush lie 
neglected upon the floor, and his brushes are like new in 
their absolute cleanliness. So particular is he on this. 
point that even his artist. daughter is scarcely to be 
trusted with the labor of cleaning them. ‘ Pére always. 
says I make the handles greasy,’ she laughingly tells you; 
‘he can’t bear any one to wash them but himself.’ 

‘“‘ Mr. Tadema’s work 1s always fraught with sadness. 
to his friends, for each of his pictures is the grave of 
many others. He never makes sketches, and could we 
but peel the paint in layers off each completed painting, 
we should find many a change of scene. The procession 
of spring-time, in one of his later works, once moved 
under a wonderful domed ceiling. But it did not satisfy 
the artist, who had a feeling for the blue sky, and the 
ceiling was painted out, to the bitter chagrin of many 
friends. Nor would they cease their lamentations at 
the destruction of this exquisite piece of work till Mr. 
Tadema promised that they should see it again, and it 
was to this promise that the painting ‘ Unconscious 
Rivals’ owes its origin. The ceiling was painted once 
more and the two girls were inserted as a subject.” 


LIPPINCOTT’S. 

N the October Lippincott’s Mr. R. G. Robinson deals. 
with a subject of pleasant interest to the thousands 

of Northern people of leisure who are about to make 
their plans for a journey to Florida. Mr. Robinson tells. 
us about three kinds of venomous snakes in the penin- 
sula and their respective peculiarities. The rattler, the 
moccasin and the coral snake are the harmful ones, and 
contrary to general belief the moccasin comes first in 
the catalogue that ought to be avoided. And yet the 
coral snake is the most deadly, and differs from other 
poisonous reptiles in being remarkably slender and 
graceful. It is scarcely larger than a lady’s finger, in- 
deed, whereas the poisonous snakes are almost always 
characterized by thick, short bodies and blunt tails. 
The coral snake is marked in a very gaudy fashion. 
They are rare and do not strike except to defend them- 
selves. The large rattlers and moccasins are much 
prone to try the effect of their fangs. The moccasin 
grows to a length of four feet and is perhaps three 
inches in diameter. It is a dirty brown color, and fre- 
quents swamps and lowlands. It is a slow snake, but 
never makes way for intruders, and has a standing rule 
to strike anything living that comes within its reach. 
An unpleasant feature of its bite is that, even though it 
does not prove fatal, it may only heal up to break out 
fresh at intervals. The rattlesnakes grow to a length of 
six or seven feet and a diameter of three to five inches. 
If their fangs strike an important artery it is difficult to 
deal with the poison. All this sounds rather discourag- 
ing to intending Florida visitors, but Mr. Robinson goes. 
on to tell us that really Florida has fewer snakes than 
other districts where so little civilization exists, and 
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that the chance of being bitten by: a venomous snake 
is scarcely more than that of being struck by lightning. 
For the cure he sticks to the old prescription of a quart 
of whisky. Really the only contingency which it is 
worth while to provide against comes in hunting, espe- 
cially hunting quail in the palmetto bushes in Florida. 
There the snakes are extremely liable to lie under the 
palmettos, and the dogs have an excellent opportunity 
of meeting with lusty rattlers. If tall, heavy boots are 
worn by the men they have little to fear, but the set- 
ters are in imminent danger of their lives. 

Allan Hendricks writes on ‘‘The Land of the Five 
Tribes,” by which he means the Indian Territory and 
its five Indian nations who have the right of self-govern- 
ment. He thinks the territory is an anomaly and an 
anachronism. He favors allotment of the land to those 
entitled to it, coupling the allotment with a prohibition 
of alienation for a period of years. This will stop the 
unlawful land-grabbing by the whites and would give 
the Indian even more land than he could utilize. He 
would be stimulated, Mr. Hendricks thinks, to self- 
improvement. He thinks that in the present state of 
affairs the needy members of the five tribes are sinking 
lower and lower in the scale of humanity because of cer- 
tain old agreements now long out of date. 


THE FORUM. 


LSEWHERE we have quoted from Professor Hib- 

ben’s article on “‘ Princeton College and Patriot- 

ism,” and from the Hon. Hugh H. Lusk’s comparison of 
American with Australian ballot laws. 

The October Forum presents four articles intended to 
show * What Free Coinage Means.’’ Ex-President Har- 
rison says it means ‘‘Compulsory Dishonesty,’ since 
debtors will not merely be permitted, but compelled to 
pay in the debased dollar. John A. McCall, president of 
the New York Life Insurance Company, discusses ‘‘ Free 
Coinage and the Life Insurance Companies ;’? Edward 
King, president of the Union Trust Company of New 


York City, considers ‘‘ Free Coinage and Trust Compa-. 


nies,”’ and John M. Stahl of the Farmers’ National Con- 
gress deals with ‘“‘ Free Coinage and Farmers.”’ 

Professor Thomas Davidson, writing on ‘* The Creed of 
the Suitan,’’ declares that there is no more reason for 
despairing of the reformation of Islam now than there 
was for despairing of that of Christianity in the days of 
Luther and Knox, “ or of its further, sadly needed, refor- 
mation to-day.’’ Only, he says, we must bear in mind 
that no reformation can come to Islém through any at- 
tempt to impose upon it the doctrines of Christianity. 

“ Any such attempt can only provoke resistance and 
hatred. Islam has sunk, not because its Bible is the 
Koran, and its Paternoster the Fatihah, but because it 
has rejected philosophy and science and sought truth 
by commenting on the Koran. What it needs, what it 
may well demand, in return for its ancient services to 
us, is rational enlightenment—instruction in the princi- 
ples of civilized life—not dogma to replace dogma, For 
this it is, in some degree, ready now, and will become 
more so as its demands are met. Our duty is plain. As 
Islam once rescued us from the blight of Christian super- 
naturalism and spiritual slavery, so ought we now, in 
gratitude, to rescue it from the Muslim curse of sensual- 
ity, fatalism and ignorance, by making it acquainted 
with the great thinkers of its own past, and the best 
thought of the present. Religion and civilization are 
larger than either Christianity or Islém.”’ 


Professor Harald Hjarne furnishes an entertaining ac- 
count of King Oscar of Sweden and Norway, one of the 
few truly cultured representatives of European royalty 
The king, among his many accomplishments, possesses 
the gift of oratory. 

‘“‘His strong, sonorous, musically-trained voice sends 
every word he utters penetrating into the farthest 
recesses of spacious assembly halls and is also heard at a 
great distance in the open air. His speeches, several 
volumes of which have been published, have been de- 
claimed on the most varied occasions : from the throne 
to the representatives of the people, at great national 
and local solemnities, in academies and other public 
societies, at royal or private banquets. They are distin- 
guished by a lofty diction, by many happy turns of 
phrase, profound thoughts, and solid insight into the 
subject he is treating of. He speaks both the Swedish 
and the Norwegian languages equally fluently, a so 
much the more difficult feat as they are, properly speak- 
ing, but two dialects of the same tongue, exceedingly 
wont to be confused in conversation. He expresses him- 
self with almost the same facility in French, German, 
English and Italian, and is not devoid of some notions of 
Russian and Spanish. By wide travels from his youth 
upward—he was educated as a naval officer—within and 
beyond the bounds of Europe he has trained his lin- 
guistic talents and acquired a discerning understanding 
of historical antiquities and the requirements of modern 
life. His reading embraces the literatures to a large 
extent of all the languages that he speaks. He is very 
well versed, too, in Latin classical literature.”’ 

Professor W. G. Sumner discusses ‘“ Banks of Issue in 
the United States,” and their history, with his accus- 
tomed force and lucidity. His philosophy to account for 
the strength of sentiments favoring currency inflation 
in a new country has a bearing on recent developments 
in our own West. The first settlers, he says, are men 
without capital, though they have the land and are 
ready to apply their own labor to it. 

“Their economic weakness is in the want of capital. 
The confusion of capital and money is radical and per- 
sistent. It may appear at any moment in the thinking 
of any man, if it is not guarded against by well-trained 
scrutiny. It is favored by current forms of expres- 
sion which cannot be altered and by popular and cus- 
tomary ways of looking at phenomena. It is further 
strengthened by the lamentable fact that the terms 
have no fixed and universally accepted definitions. It is 
inevitable that, in the absence of special training to the 
contrary, a man will think that he wants the medium of 
exchange when he wants the goods which are ex- 
changed.” 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


EF our department of ‘“ Leading Articles” will be 

found quotations from Bishop Merrill’s article on 
“Our Electoral System,” from Sir John E. Gorst’s sur- 
vey of the condition of education in England, and from 
Justice Walter Clark’s prediction of constitutional 
changes in the event of a victory for silver at the polls. 

“The Safe Pathway of Experience” is the title of the 
opening article by Speaker Reed. He says: 

“Tf we could lift silver to twice its height and keep it 
there, we would be glad to do it, because the good of 
any part of the country is the good of all. But all expe- 
rience shows we cannot do it. If buying nearly the 
whole American product seemed but to stimulate the 
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fall, will taking the balance raise it? It will not do to 
reply that ‘we believe’ so and so. That may do for 
theology, but not for business. Things in this world go 
on irrespective of our beliefs. ‘We believe’ was as 
freely uttered about the purchase clause of the Sherman 
act as it is about free coinage ; and yet silver did not go 
to par; but, on the contrary, went steadily and ruth- 
lessly down. The laws of nature have no mercy on the- 
ories. The very purchase so stimulated production as to 
help cause the fall.” 

The Hon. Albion W. Tourgée contributes a rather 
academic discussion of ‘‘ The Best Currency.’”’ His arti- 
cle contains much of the “‘ we believe’’ element tabooed 
by Speaker Reed. His main proposition, which is cer- 
tainly deserving of attention, is to supply the demand 
for currency by the issue of treasury notes. 

Mr. Louis Windmiiller writes a conservative article on 
the probable shrinkage of wages in the event of free 
coinage. He concedes that three classes in the commu- 
nity would gain by that policy : 

‘*(1) Owners and miners of silver who can get it con- 
verted into fifty-cent dollars and pass these for almost 
their face value before they depreciate. 

‘¢ (2) Brokers would make money for themselves and 
their speculative customers, as they did during the war, 
by fluctuations in the premiums on gold, foreign ex- 
changes and certain commodities. 

“¢ (8) Exporters of manufactures could pay their help 
in depreciated money, and sell the goods in foreign coun- 
tries for gold. Wages paid in Japan, the most powerful 
of the few nations who yet cling to silver, average forty 
cents a day for skilled labor, enabling Japanese manu- 
facturers to compete with the English in their own col- 
onies.”’ 

The laborer and the professional man, as well as the 
farmer, could only be losers, in Mr. Windmiiller’s opin- 
ion. 

Hon. Thomas R. Jernigan, the United States Corsul- 
General at Shanghai, writes frankly concerning certain 
defects in our consular system, particularly the frequent 
offical changes, the comparatively small salaries paid 
and the failure of the United States to purchase build- 
ings for the service, or even to pay full rent of suitable 
consular residences. These evils, taken together, con- 
stitute in Mr. Jernigan’s opinion a real hindrance to our 
foreign trade, in which sentiment it would seem that all 
Americans of sense should fully concur. 

Secretary Herbert and Andrew Carnegie contribute 
articles of quite similar tenor on the present industrial 
situation. Mr. Carnegie’s article—‘‘ The Ship of State 
Adrift ’—is a sequel to his article in the June North 
American, under the same title, from which we quoted 
at the time of its appearance. Mr. Carnegie’s present 
views seen more hopeful, and he has full confidence that 
the ship. though drifting, will not be given up. 

Dr. R. Osgood Mason has a suggestive article on ‘‘ The 
Educational Uses of Hypnotism.” Many people who 
have been interested in hypnotism have still been skep- 
tical as to its practical uses. Dr. Mason, however, 
affirms that we may look forward with confidence to 
important developments in thedirection of a pedagogical 
application of hypnotic suggestion. One of Dr. Mason’s 
illustrations will show what he thinks possible on these 
lines : 

‘“‘ Suppose the patient to be a boy with the cigarette 
habit, and the physician had suggested as follows: 
¢ When you awake you will no longer desire to smoke. 
On the contrary, the very thought of it will be disagree- 
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able to you, and you will avoid it altogether.’ He 
awakes, he knows nothing of what has transpired, but 
he finds he has no longer the desire to smoke, and conse- 
quently he ceases the practice.’’ 


THE ARENA. 


) E have quoted from Professor Parsons’ article on 
: the silver question in our department of “ Lead- 
ing Articles.” 

Senators Morgan of Alabamaand Jonesof Nevada also 
contribute articles on the issue of the hour, Senator Mor- 
gan stating the theoretical reasons for giving silver 
equal rank with gold asa money metal, and Senator 
Jones presenting a more direct and practical argument 
for the proposition of free coinage as an immediate 
national policy. 

Dr. William Howe Tolman offers several valuable sug- 
gestions to citizens interested in municipal reform. 

“The primary method for bringing about a municipal 
reform is self-knowledge, not of the city as a whole, or 
of a great department like that of finance, or of a great 
problem like that of the saloon or of the tenement house, 
but the facts as they exist in your particular house, 
in your street, in your election district, in your assembly 
district, and in your ward. If you grasp the facts rela- 
tive to these areas you can then deal with more compli- 
cated problems of your city. However, if you are averse 
to undertake such A B C work, you can test your ability 
and your present knowledge by the answers you can 
give to these questions: Who is your alderman? In 
case the flagging of your sidewalk is defective, to what 
department would you go for redress? Where is the 
station-house and what are the boundaries of the pre- 
cinct ? Who represents you in the Assembly ? These 
are the facts of common every-day citizenship, and your 
ability to answer these questions will show if you can 
be promoted into the next higher class or if you even 
know enough to be in the primary class. The practical 
politician succeeds because he knows his city, and he 
deserves to.” 

In an interesting article on ‘‘ Japanesque Elements in 
‘The Last Days of Pompeii,’’’? Mr. Ernest W. Clement 
traces a parallel between the ancient Roman and the 
modern Japanese civilizations. He concludes: 

“Tt certainly looks as if the Japanese civilization, in 
its isolated development, had succeeded in reaching in 
nilitary, political, social, intellectual, moral and relig- 
ious elements, just about’ that stage of advancement to 
which the Romans had attained in the last days of 
Pompeii.’’ 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


HE Nineteenth Century for October contains no 
fewer than six separate articles on the Eastern 
Question, which are noticed elsewhere. 
THE VEXED PROBLEM OF PRISON LABOR. 

Sir Edmund Du Cane, in an article entitled ‘‘ The Un- 
avoidable Uselessness of Prison Labor,’’ describes the 
difficulties which he has in vain attempted to overcome 
in order to attain the ideal of finding prisoners profita- 
ble work. His conclusion of the whole matter is : 

“‘The only solution of all the difficulties, as I believe, 
is that prisons should be looked on as workshops for arti- 
cles required for the government service, considered as 
a whole—that is, they should be made sources of supply 
of articles required by other government departments ; 

















and that it should be clearly established as a general 
principle that it is the duty of the officers of those de- 
partments to find employment for prisoners in making 
some of the numerous articles they require in such large 
quantities. Prisoners are in fact workmen maintained 
at government cost, and as government requires 
plenty of work to be done, it is perfectly natural that 
the workmen it maintains should be employed for its 
benefit.” 
A GREAT MASTER BUT A RASCAL, 

The late Sir Joseph D. Crowe tells the story of the dis- 
reputable life of the great artist Fra Filippo Lippi. He 
says: ‘He became, in fact, one of the great masters 
of his age, and, although beneath the level of Angelico 
Masaccio and other equally eminent men, is still enti- 
tled to rank high in the hierarchy of his profession. 
Morally he deserved the pillory, yet Lorenzo de’ Medici 
caused a monument to be erected to his memory ona 
model furnished by Filippino, and we still enjoy the 
lovely productions of the artist, while we are taught to 
abhor the actions which debased the character of the 
individual man.” 

A PLEA FOR HORSE AMBULANCES IN LONDON. 

The Honorable Dudley Leigh has an article, full of 
facts and figures, which ought to lead to the introduc- 
tion of horse ambulances in English cities. Every year 
in London one hundred and fifty people are killed in the 
streets, and five thousand people are injured; but 
although this army of wounded men must be dealt with, 
they are removed to the hospital either on a police 
stretcher or a four-wheeler. Mr. Leigh quotes the ex- 
perience of New York and New Orleans, Vienna and 
other cities. Fla thinks that an ambulance costs about 
£90 and could be maintained in England for £150 a year. 
There are twelve ambulance wagons in Pittsburgh, 
thirty-one in New York City, twenty in Vienna. Mr. 
Leigh suggests that the London County Council should 
take up the matter, either by subsidizing the hospitals 
according to the number of ambulances employed by 
each, which is the way things are arranged in Brooklyn, 
or by working them by means of their own employees 
in conjunction with the hospitals. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. E. H. Hankin, an Anglo-Indian official, who .has 
been engaged in conducting a sanitary campaign among 
the natives against cholera, writes an article on his ex- 
periences which is full of interesting and out-of-the way 
information. Mr. J. T. Bent describes his excursions 
around the frontier of the territory ruled by the Der- 
vishes, and Mr. J. H. Round describes, with much detail, 
the unsuccessful effort made by an emissary of the 
Archduke Charles to induce Queen Elizabeth to marry. 





THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


HE Contemporary Review for October is bright anc 
varied. The articles on the Constantinople mas- 
sacres and American women are noticed elsewhere. 
THE INVENTOR OF DIABOLISM. 

A great deal of fuss has been made of late concerning 
the alleged practice of the worst kind of black magic by 
Freemasons in France and elsewhere. Mr. F. Legge, in 
an article entitled ‘‘ Devil Worship and Freemasonry,” 
tells the whole story, and sums up very strongly in favor 
of the belief that it is a deliberate invention due to the 
perverse ingenuity and money-making passion of Leo 
Taxil : 
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“That M. Taxil is really M. Ricoux, Diana Vaughan 
and ‘Dr. Bataille,’ ‘all rolled in one,’ can hardly be 
proved at present. Certain tricks of style, corruptions 
of words, and obvious misstatements of fact are common 
to the writings of all four, and, if they were historical 
documents, would convince an expert that they were 
all by the same hand. But let it not be said that M. 
Taxil’s literary career gives the lie to either of these 
theories. In ‘Les Confessions d’un ex-Librepenseur,’ 
published by im in Paris in 1887, he narrates, not with- 
out glee, that when engaged upon ‘ Les Amours Secrétes 
de Pie IX.,’ he and his collaborators created ‘an imagin- 
ary privy chamberlain of the Pope, to whom was given 
the name of Carlo Sebastiano Volpi, and the romance 
appeared with this apocryphal signature. I even wrote 
a letter from the pretended chevalier, which was pub- 
lished in the shape of a preface, and contributed to 
further deceive the public.’ Later, he confesses that he 
willfully mistranslated cases of conscience, forged a bull 
of Excommunication against himself, and took in the 
ultra-Socialist journal, La Bataille, by writing for it a 
series of revelations of clerical iniquity in the name of a 
non-existent secretary of the Archbishop of Paris. This 
was, of course, in his unconverted days, but—qué a bu, 
boira !” 


THE TRIUMPH OF THE ANTI-VACCINATIONISTS. 


Mr. Picton, writing on the report of the Royal Com- 
mission of Vaccination, exults not a little over the signal 
discomfiture of the insolent vaccinationists. He says: 

“Jenner, say the commission, believed that one oper- 
ation ‘ secured absolute immunity for the future.’ ‘Itis 
certain in this he was mistaken.’ They, in correction of 
Jenner, put the period, not very confidently, at ten 
years, though Dr. Gayton, who has had more experience 
of the small-pox than any member of the commission, 
would not guarantee the protection for six months. But 
even for this period of ten years they think that the in- 
fluence amounts only to a diminution of the liability to 
attack of a modification of the character of the disease. 
To what insignificant dimensions do these admissions re- 
duce the germ of the Jennerian myth !”’ 

It is not surprising, seeing that vaccination is now de- 
clared even by its advocates not to do one-half what its 
early champions were prepared to swear it would ac- 
complish, that only two members of the Royal Commis- 
sion ventured to say a word in favor of compulsory re- 
vaccination, although, without revaccination, the whole 
population above the age of ten is left exposed to the un- 
checked ravages of small-pox. Mr. Picton n»turally re- 
gards this as an admission that the game is up, and he 
proceeds to discuss what will come after vaccination has 
been relegated to the limbo of exploded superstitions : 

‘The poor must awake to their duties as municipal 
electors and vote for local councilors, not on political or 
personal grounds, but on grounds of social welfare. Tele- 
phones and ambulances should facilitate the quick re- 
moval of infectious patients, and suitable hospital ac- 
commodation should always be ready for those who can- 
not be isolated at home. All infected bedding and 
clothing should be burned, compensation being made by 
the town or district. Local authorities should be em- 
powered to compensate for loss of working time the poor 
who may have been exposed to infection, and to offer 
them comfortable quarantine. On evidence of initial 
small-pox in a school child or teacher, the school should 
be peremptorily closed for a fortnight, and the scholars 
be prohibited from attending any other. Tramps should 
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be more carefully watched, and power given to guardi- 
ans for detention in hospital of any certified to show 
symptoms of small-pox. Such means of salvation as these 
would be far more effectual than blind confidence in an 
exploded theory. And if they are adopted, as they cer. 
tainly will be, the generation living at the end of the 
twentieth century will find in the pathetic belief in vac- 
cination one of the most interesting and instructive of 
the delusions of the nineteenth.” 


THE ORIGIN OF BUNYAN’S PILGRIM. 


Mr. R. Heath has a highly ingenious article in which 
he argues that the origin, or, as he calls it, the arche- 
type of the Pilgrim’s Progress was no book, but the ad- 
ventures of the Anabaptists, with whose sufferings 
Bunyan was familiar from childhood. Mr. Heath says : 

‘““The framework and mode of thought of the ‘ Pil- 
grim’s Progress’ come from Anabaptist sources and 
originate in the actual history of hundreds of martyr. 
lives in the century previous to that in which Bunyan 
lived. We shall find at every step in the progress of 
Bunyan’s pilgrim an analogy to that of the Anabaptist 
who had determined to quit a society doomed to de- 
struction for a Divine community modeled on that 
which the Apostles gathered on the Day of Pentecost.” 

His article is very ingenious and well worth reading. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


HE Fortnightly Review for October is distinctly a 

good number, with articles almost all of which 

have ideas in them expressed by people who know how 

to write. We notice elsewhere Mr. H. G. Wells’ re- 

markable ,article on ‘‘Human Evolution an Artificial 
Process,’ with two articles on the Eastern Question. 


A PLEA FOR A MISSIONARY JUDAISM. 


Itisimpossible not to sympathize with Mr. O. J. Simon, 
who in his article on ‘‘The Mission of Judaism” once 
more raises his despairing voice in favor of a propaganda 
of Judaism. Unfortunately, as Mr. Simon has found out 
to his cost, the religion in which the modern Jew be- 
lieves is the religion of material comfort ; and he listens 
with a disdainful shrug to Mr, Simon’s eloquent exposi- 
tion of his religious mission. Mr. Simon would consti- 
tute the Church of Israel, which would hold services on 
Sunday, and endeavor to convert Christendom from its 
Trinitarianism to Monotheism : 

“In England and America, and perhaps in another 
generation in France and in Germany, we might hold out 
the hand of religions brotherhood to our non Jewish 
neighbors, and proclaim to them the simple and sublime 
faith which has borne the test of the most varied as well 
as the most enduring of all racial histories.” 

In tne Church of Israel in the way organized, according 
to Mr. Simon’s ideas: “ the religion of the Jews should 
be presented in a form that would render it immediately 
intelligible to ordinary Englishmen. Such a synagogue or 
church as would be deliberately intended to welcome 
Englishmen who are not Jews would be free from the re- 
straint of that Orientalism which, in the ordinary Jewish 
place of worship, is justifiably preserved. The right of 
circumcision would not be incumbent. Indeed T should 
strongly repudiate any form of ritual initiation, on the 
ground that faith alone should be the passport to the Uni- 
versa] Jewish Theistic Church. The public worship would 
obviously be conducted in the vernacular and not in He- 
brew. The prayer-book would be compiled upon the 
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existing Jewish liturgies, with such modifications as 
would be indispensable to make it appropriate for a non- 
Jewish congregation. I would wish that the ministers 
of such a church should continue to be conforming 
members of the synagogue. The necessity for using Sun- 
day as the chief day of public worship would enable the 
ministers to continue their seventh-day observance in 
accordance with Jewish tradition. The religious festi- 
vals of the synagogue would be to some extent adaptable 
to non-Jews. Those of Biblical institution are for the 
most part singularly catholic in their tendency, and are 
only incidentally particularized in their present applica- 
tion.” 
HOME ARTS IN CUMBERLAND. 

Mr. A, M. Wakefield has avery pleasant and hopeful 
little article describing a visit paid to the Art Industrial 
School at Keswick, where Mr. and Mrs. Rawnsley have 
succeeded in carrying into practical operation many of 
the ideals of Mr. Ruskin. Mr. Wakefield says : 

“It may be noted that the little town of Keswick 
annually produces and sells some £700 worth of this art 
work. Among the workers are men of all trades. Pencil 
makers are numerous, as it is a special trade of Keswick, 
a trade that should beavery flourishing industry did 
not our government get all their pencils in Germany, as 
one of the men indignantly remarked. But laborers, 
boatmen, gardeners, shepherds, tailors and many another 
craft are all here banded together in pursuit of the beau- 
tiful, and in devotion to their work ; and there is among 
them, by reason of their teaching, something of the 
spirit of the Nuremberg wood-carvers of old, something 
of the attention to a tendril or a flower which in its high- 
est degree gave fame to such a man as Beuvenuto Cel- 
lini,’’ 

WHITEWASHING PHILIP II. 

Major Martin A. S. Hume, ina paper on “ Philip II. 
and His Domestic Relations,’’ draws a charming picture 
of the Spanish despot, for whom history has hitherto had 
hardly a civil word. In his pages Philip appears the de- 
voted husband of three wives in succession, all of whom 
loved him, and as a most affectionate father. Major 
Hume says : 

“Truly the human heart is a hard book to decipher. 
The man who could gaze upon human creatures under- 
going the tortures of the damned by his orders because 
they difered from him, has been handed down to eternal 
infamy—and perhaps rightly so—on the strength of his 
public acts. It is unreasonable to ask that his tyranny 
and cruelty shouid be forgotten because there was a soft 
spot even in his stony heart for those who were nearest 
him, that the sickening fumes of scorching human flesh 
should be overpowered by the scent of flowers which 
Philip loved, or that the shrieks of the myriad martyrs 
should be drowned by the song of his nightingales ; but, 
at least, the facts I have adduced prove that he was a 
human creature and not a fiend, and go far to support 
my contention that he was conscientiously and devoutly 
convinced that he was acting for the best in ruthlessly 
crushing those whom he looked upon as the enemies‘of 
God and society.” 

FRENCH LITERATURE OF TO-DAY. 

In an article on ‘‘ M. Paul Hervieu,’”? Hannah Lynch 
deals with this master of the latest school of French fic- 
tion. She says: 

“In France to-day for romance we have the acrid 
piquancy of sin, for passion morose sensation. The con- 
ventional term ‘ love ”’ is still used, but the condition is 
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a conscious suffering, a brutal and unsleeping curiosity 
in both sexes, the inextinguishable desire, the incurable 
wound of humanity. Yet, in spite of wasted and di- 
verted effort, of emasculated taste, of a monotonous 
preoccupation of sex, steadily and insanely, on the in- 
crease, of a morbid and febrile tendency to religion, 
without vigorous faith to give it conscious and consistent 
direction, of a brutalized style, without virility or 
humor, the recent literature of France is surprisingly 
vital and interesting. Anxious reflection, without dis- 
tinct aim, and without any ideal, moral or artistic ; an 
arrogant and exasperated self-consciousness, an implac- 
able cruelty of word and regard, an unjoyous, blighted 
sensualism, a mingling of lassitude, disgust, and avid 
thirst of sensation, which replaces the old-fashioned road 
of experience by reflection ; these are its characteristics. 
Its masters are many. After M. Paul Bourget, grand 
master, comes Paul Hervieu, the misanthropical ‘ mon- 


dain.’ ” 
THE WORLD’S BABY TALK. 


Mr. Charles Johnston takes up the theme suggested 
by a recent paper of Mr. Walter Wells, and deduces 
from the lispings of the nurseries a theory of the origin 
of languages which is novel and somewhat startling. 
Mr. Johnston says : 

“Our study of baby talk has led us to these conclu- 
sions : it is strictly spontaneous, from within outwards ; 
it is the same in babies of different lands whose parents 
speak entirely different tongues. And these two con- 


clusions very strongly point in the direction I have sug- 
gested, that baby talk is strictly a survival, a repetition, 
by each individual of the long past life of the whole 


race.” 

He then asks himself where he is to find a race whose 
language approximates to that of the nursery, and which 
represents the aboriginal language of mankind. He 
says : 

In the great Polynesian family of tongues we have a 
whole series of allied languages, rich in legends, songs, 
incantations, histories of war and emigration, whose 
range of sounds is exactly what we have described in the 
second period of baby talk. Thus the speech of Polyne- 
sians, Chinese and negroes—of the red, brown, yellow 
and black races—corresponds to definite stages of baby 
talk.” 

As with children vowels come before consonants, so he 
thinks ‘‘ we are justified in adhering to a vast pericd of 
vowel language preceded by a long interval all con- 
sonant speech—a transition period of great wealth and 
variety, where breathings and semi-vowels were added 
to pure vowels, then probably nasals, and, last of all, 
pure consonants or full contacts, of which, in highly 
developed languages, there are five varieties.” 


HOW TO CHECK THE GROWTH OF INSANITY. 


The interminable dispute between the Lunacy Com- 
missioners and Mr. Corbet as to whether or not insanity 
ig increasing is touched upon by Mr. Thomas Drapes, 
into whose arguments we need not enter. I prefer to 
quote his suggestions as to the way in which the growth 
of insanity can be checked : , 

“ Let the general public do their duty in the matter, 
and begin to regard drunkenness as what it really is, 
an act of immorality. It is nominally held so, but not 
so in practice. It is a weakness, a failing, a thing to 
smile at, wink at, excuse, condone. Anything but a vice. 
Let the public, who are largely to blame in this matter, 
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adopt a different attitude towards intemperance. Let 
them put it in the same category with theft, for instance. 
Let them ostracise any one who practices it from decent 
society, asa person deserving contumely, until he chooses 
to recover his self-control. Undoubtedly more stringent 
measures on the part of the legislature, and a more 
healthy, outspoken public opinion carried out unflinch- 
ingly in practice, would have at least some effect in 
checking intemperance, and, indirectly, the insanity that 
is due toit. Again, marriage must be made less a ques- 
tion of impulse, or of mere traffic, or of ambition, and 
some little consideration must be given to the impor- 
tance of the perpetuation of a healthy race. In this way 
only is it possible to control the evils that result from 
heredity.” 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


Bug are many interesting articles in the West- 

minster, although none of the first rank of impor- 
tance. Mr. John Herlihy pronounces the Parliamentary 
session this year a failure. Mary Husband assails the 
morality of ‘ Trilby,’? for making its heroine uncon- 
scious of the guilt of her early sinful practices. Maurice 
Todhunter objects strongly to the ‘‘ dogmatism” of Pro. 
fessor Saintsbury in his history of nineteenth-century 
literature. Mr. Maxwell Lyte pleads for the gradual 
introduction of the metric system into England. Like 
many other advocates of the decimal system of measures 
under a decimal notation, he forgets the prior question, 
which checks the decimal ardor of some minds, Is not a 
duo-decimal notation to be preferred to a decimal? If 
we are ever to count by twelves, and not by tens, then 
to change coinage and measures to a decimal system first 
would be a waste of energy ? 

A CURIOUS FEAR. 

Colonel White writes on ‘‘ The Revival of Jacobitism.”’ 
He is alarmed at the demonstration of Jacobite fanati- 
cism witnessed at Charles’ statue this year on January 
30th. He proceeds to prove by Star Chamber and other 
records that Charles I. was neither saint nor martyr ; 
nor did he die for his religion. He regards as weighty, 
and deserving serious attention, Bishop Ryle’s forebod- 
ing that England may see a Papist on the throne, and 
Papacy made the national religion. He fears that if the 
Jacobite reaction is allowed to go on unchecked Parlia- 
ment may, on the demise of the Queen, alter the succes- 
sion from the present line to a living descendant of 
Charles I. The delusion, running on the lines of Ritual- 
ism and Romanism, ‘‘ seems to be fast taking possession 
of the public mind.” 

UNDERPAID JOURNALISM. 


Mr. Fred Wilson treats of ‘‘ Journalism as a Profes- 
sion,” and while extolling the advantages of London 
journalism, complains that journalists are lamentably 
underpaid. Reporters, he says, average £100 a year, 
editors, chief sub or assistant, at £20 or £30 more. 
Newspaper men ordinarily receive less than clerk or 
artisan. He pleads for a more effective union. The In- 
stitute of Journalists, he declares, to be a laughing- 
stock. The Newspaper Press Fund has done better, but 
is not enough. A union is wanted which would guaran- 
tee help to journalists when disengaged, assistance in 
time of sickness, and protection from persecuting em- 


_ ployors. 


THE BAR TO REUNION, 
There are two distinct pleas for closer religious union. 
Rev. Angus Mackay finds “‘ the middle wall of partition’’ 
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to consist in a theory of Anglican Orders which has 
sprung up during the last fifty years. He argues against 
the validity of this view by an appeal to the words of 
the prayer book, and to the fact that “for a century 
and a haif after the Reformation nearly all the most 
eminent sons of the Church, including the great High 
Churchmen, recognized Presbyterian and other orders 
as valid, though irregular.” For one hundred and ten 
years after the Ordinal was drawn up and the Articles 
signed, ‘‘men who had received no Episcopal ordination 
were admitted without further ceremony into the Eng- 
lish Church ; and this was done by High Churchmen”’ 
like Bancroft, Cosin and Bramhall. Mr. Charles Ford 
pleads for a mutual approach of Christianity and the 
ethical spirit, the separation of which he bewails. He 
urges that the line of cleavage should be at character, 
not creed, and that hostile controversy be abandoned 
for friendly co-operation. He has no difficulty in point- 
ing out the resultant gain to Christianity and to morality. 





BLACKWOOD. 


N Blackwood’s for October Mr. R. D. Blackmore be- 
gins ‘‘ Dariel: A Romance of Surrey.” Forsaking 
Devonshire with its moors, Mr. Blackmore has now 
come to more civilized regions, and his hero in the open- 
ing chapters, we are told, lives within twelve miles of 
Guildford. Another interesting feature of Blackwood’s 
is Mrs. Oliphant’s article upon Mr. Gladstone’s book on 
Bishop Butler. It is entitled ‘‘ The Verdict of Old Age.” 
General Bingham’s diary is noted elsewhere. There are 
articles on ‘‘ The Stabling of Cavalry,’’ and one rather 
vicious article on ‘“‘ Arbitration in Theory and in Prac- 
tice.’’ Arbitration finds scant favor, as might naturally 
be expected, from the traditions of the magazine. 
There is also an article upon Li Hung Chang’s visit. 
*‘ Looker-on”’ is as discursive as ever. The most painful 
paper in the magazine describes the utter wreck of in- 
telligence that is brought about in large English pauper 
schools. The writer received a girl of seventeen from a 
large barrack school where she had been trained— 
Heaven save the mark !—with eight hundred others. 
The poor child was next door to an idiot, knew nothing, 
took no interest in anything, and was utterly ineffect- 
ive. After some months, however, she burst out crying, 
and the walls which divided her from the rest of her 
kind seemed to break. The story should be printed as 
an appendix to the Poor Law report, or rather the re- 
port concerning the Poor Law Schools. 





THE NEW REVIEW. 


N the New Review for October there are several arti- 
cles of considerable interest. One upon ‘‘ The Em- 
pire and Downing Street,” by “ Colonial,’’ we notice 
elsewhere. Mr. Arthur Morrison continues his de- 
pressing series of photographs of squalid criminal life 
in the East End. Mr. Watt tells us all about ‘* The 
Original Weir of Hermiston.’’ Charles Whibley praises 
to the skies ‘“‘ Petronius,’’ with whose peculiar genius he 
is in complete sympathy. 
AN ATTACK ON THE ENGLISH PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Mr. A. W. Ready, writing on ‘‘ Public School Prod- 
ucts,’ maintains “that our present system of upper- 
class cultivation is a costly farce ; that its expense is 
quite disproportionate to its actual value ; and that the 
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public school product is not worth the price that is paid 
for him.” 

Mr. Ready knows what he is writing about, and puts 
the case with a vigor and force of conviction sufficient. 
to satisfy even Mr. Walter Wren. He has no objection 
to the teaching of Latin, but he maintains that “ the 
fact is that, as Latin is at present handled for the 
training of the mind, it would be fifty times better to 
teach the boys to play whist.’ 

His special wrath is specially kindled over the non- 
sense that is talked about giving boys a taste for play. 
On this point he carries the war into the enemy’s camp 
with a vengeance, for he says : 

“The boys get tohate games. The present writer was 
at a preparatory school for Rugby, where lines were set 
for not playing up at ‘footer.’ The time devoted to 
games is quite inordinate. In fact, it is games, as much 
as anything, that drive boys away from public schools 
and account for the existence of the ‘ crammer.’ ”’ 

THE BRITISH SUGAR TRADE. 

Mr. Williams, the author of ‘‘Made in Germany,’” 
describes the way in which England’s sugar trade has: 
been destroyed, and, after passing in review all the other 
remedies, sums up in favor of the proposed customs 
union of the British Empire. He says: 

“Under that union raw beet-sugar, entering this 
country, would be discriminated against in favor of 
cane-sugar from British possessions ; and in this way 
the colonial industry would be amply protected against 
the artificial, the unfair, the deadly competition of 
bounty-fed beet-root. Refined sugar from Europe would 
pay a duty on entering British ports ; and in this way it 
wrould be made possible for the refining industry once 
more to lift its head in Britain. In fixing the amount of 
these duties our government would have regard to the 
amount of the bounties paid by foreign governments, 
and would take care that the tariffs were high enough 
to act as countervailing duties. Germany and the rest 
could then arrange their bounties, after their own sweet. 
wills, without affecting us. We should only need to 
shift our scale in correspondence with any important 
alterations they might make in their export premiums. 
These they would soon abandon, our free and open mar- 
ket being the only reason of their existence; and 
whether they did abandon or not, indifference would 
cover us like a garment. This seems to me better than 
any number of conventions.” 





THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


HE National Review for October begins and ends 
with articles about bimetallism, some of which 

are reviewed in our “‘ Leading Articles.”” Lord Alden- 
ham, President of the Bimetallic League, writes on ‘‘ The 
Empire and the Gold Standard,’’ while the two Vice- 
Presidents of the same League, and the Assistant Secre- 
tary wind up the number by writing on the bimetallic 
side of the American crisis. Admiral Maxse has a con- 
genial theme in his dissertation concerning ‘‘ Anglopho- 
bia’’ which rages in the press of the Continent. Admiral 
Maxse feels it more than other people, because he takes 
the trouble to read some of the European newspapers, an 
exercise which is not congenial to John Bull. Spenser 
Wilkinson writes with his usual painstaking and statis- 
tical methods upon the military strength of Russia. Mr. 
Wilkinson’s point in this article is that since 1887, Russia 
has concentrated her troops on her western frontier, 
leaving not more than 75,000 men in Asia. Hence she is 
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prepared for contingencies with either Germany or Aus- 
tria, but in any other direction she is hardly prepared 
for a great effort. Her strength lies, not so much in her 
own arms as in the fact that she can dispose of the 
armies of France. 


THE REAL ROBERT ELSMERE. 


Mr. F. Reginald Statham, in an article under this head- 
ing, says that Robert Elsmere was James Cranbrook, 
and that James Cranbrook was the real Robert Elsmere. 
Cranbrook about thirty years ago accepted a call to the 
leading Congregational Church in Edinburgh. In 1866 
he preached a sermon against praying for the removal of 
the cattle plague, which made so much controversy that 
he threw up his pastorship, and commenced a series of 
services in a large hall. Had he been a less sincere and 
earnest man, he might have founded something like a 
new church in Scotland ; but the critical spirit once set 
free would not rest satisfied. He launched out into 
fields of speculation and negation which offended even 
those members of his flock who had followed him into 
the hall. Domestic difficulties set in ; he was a disap- 
pointed man, and he gradually drooped under the mental 
and moral strain to which he was subject. The move- 
ment which he started has disappeared, swallowed up in 
that general liberalizing of religious conceptions which 
the slow course of time has done so much to bring about. 
Mr. Statham probably goes too far in declaring that 
Cranbrook was Elsmere, for he himself admits that Mrs. 
Humphry Ward in her book wrote the history of a man 
whom she had never seen, of whom probably she had 
never heard, more than twenty years after his death. 


THE TEMPLE MAGAZINE. 


HE latest addition to the list of English periodicals 

is Mr. Silas Hocking’s monthly, the Temple Maga- 

zine, the first number of which is issued this month. 

Mr. Hocking is a popular novelist, and he has come to 

the conclusion that it was better to run his novels as 

serials in his own magazine than sell them to any one 

else. Mr. Hocking’s idea seems to be to produce a kind 

of semi-religious Strand. His own account of his aim 
and object had better be given in his own words : 

“This is intended as a magazine for the home, the 
church, and the school—a magazine that may be read on 
the Sunday and week-day alike, and will be of interest 
to all classes and denominations. It will not be narrow 
or sectarian or goody-goody. It will be broad, tolerant, 
strong and devout.” 

Besides Mr. Hocking’s serial there are three short sto- 
ries: one by ‘*Q,’’? another by Baring Gould, and the 
third by Rosa N. Carey. There are to be papers on the 
“Churches that Live and Move,” which Mr. Arthur 
Porritt begins by describing Dr. MacLaren’s church and 
work at Manchester. ‘‘ Preachers in Their Pulpits” are 
sketched by the artist, the first selection for such treat- 
ment being Canon Scott Holland. Dr. Parker is to 
preach a sermon every month for ‘‘ The Home Service.” 
Ian MacLaren contributes a little sermonette cn “‘ The 
Right Appreciation of Riches,’? Mr. Haweis discourses 
concerning Marie Corelli, and Mrs. Tooley tells the life- 
story of Dean Farrar. There are also ‘ Notes for 
Mothers and Housewives,” and a kind of symposium 
on topics of the day, entitled the ‘‘ Temple Parliament.”’ 
The iirst subject dealt with in this new Forum is the 
“Gambling Curse,’’ and those who take part init are the 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, the Rev. T. Vincent 
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Tymms, the Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, Dr. R. F. Hor- 
ton, Mr. John Hawke and Mr. F. A. Atkins. 

Mr. Gladstone’s contribution amounts to little more 
than a general authorization to all and sundry te swear 
as hard as they please at the abominable practice of 
gambling : 

‘““My engagements forbid me to enter upon this very 
important subject of which you propose to treat. But, 
in my opinion, there can be no words too strong for de- 
nouncing’ suitably the abominable practice of gambling 
—now, I believe, more rife even than during my youth— 
and the ruinous consequences to which it directly leads. 
I am aware of the arguments raised upon the definition 
of the word, but I regard them as little better than mere 
quibbles.”’ 

Mr. Hawke makes a direct appeal to the Prince of 
Wales, which is worth quoting : 

‘Is it not incumbent upon the heir to the throne, if 
he, too, is not in chains, to turn his back upon this vile 
system? At such a signal the machinery of the law 
would begin to work with smoothness, rapidity and 
thoroughness. The bookmaker’s trade is the backbone 
of the gambling curse. Destroy it, and you give the 
moralists fair play with the poor tempted populace. It 
can be destroyed—yes, in the present condition of the 
law, whatever the Prince of Wales may do ; but it will 
take longer without his help ; and a considerable share 
in the moral responsibility for each succeeding year’s 
record of suicide, embezzlement, crime and ruin, deso- 
late homes and blasted hopes should be a heavy burden 
even for a prince.” 


THE PROGRESSIVE REVIEW. 


HIS is a new English monthly, the first number of 
which appears this month. It is announced asa 
monthly review of progressive thought. Besides the 
introductory article, it consists of three editorials, two 
signed articles, a meagre survey of the progressive move- 
ment abroad, a causerie of the month, some book re- 
views and some book notices. The earnestness of the 
editors is more conspicuous than their lucidity. A care- 
ful study of the introductory editorial fails to make it 
clear exactly what they want to do in the world. In its 
concluding sentence we read : 

“The Progressive Review claims for its adherents all 
who realize this preset urgent need fora rally of the 
forces of progress upon the newer and higher ground 
which the nineteenth century has disclosed. Faith in 
ideas and in the growing capacity of the common people 
to absorb and to apply ideas in reasonably working out 
the progress of the Commonwealth forms the moral 
foundation of democracy. It is upon this that we take 
our stand, and summon all well-wishers of democracy to 
aid in making it a reality in the world of thought and of 
action.” 

The drift of the editorial is that the old Liberalism is 
more or less played out, that the Liberal party more or 
less has gone to pieces, and it is therefore necessary to 
look at the new problems from a new point of view. 

The editor says : 

‘A policy built upon a recognition of these principies 
of collectivist development is of course in no sense a 
compromise. It claims for collective action al! work 
which the community can profitabiy undertake ; it rec- 
ognizes that the absolute area of that work is constantly 
growing in two directions, first and foremost by the 
ripening of ‘routine’ industry into the form of private 
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anti-social monopolies, secondly by the growing capacity 
of public management which experience should evolve 
in public bodies. But it also recognizes that since the 
direct object of collective action will he to so economize 
the claims which society shall make upon the individual 
as to leave him an ever-increasing proportion of his 
energies for self-expression, the amount of energy which 
is organized directly for collective work will be a dimin- 
ishing proportion of the aggregate energy of individuals, 
and that therefore the field of private enterprise in all 
departments of effort will grow faster than the field of 
collectivism,”’ 

From which it may be gathered that the chief object 
of the Progressive Review is to arrange a modus vivendi 
between the hostile forces of individualism and collect- 
ivism, to reconcile the devotion to liberty of the old 
Liberals with the passion for social welfare of the new 
school. It is a good object, but if the editors would but 
think in French their style would gain in lucidity, and 
we would better know what they are driving at. At 
present, the editorials in the Progressive Review seem as 
if they had been thought in German and then trans- 
lated into English. The article on the Eastern Question 
will be found noticed in its place. 





THE LADY’S REALM. 


ET another new English magazine makes its appear- 
ance, and this time one which promises to bea 
great success. Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. kindly favored 
us with an advance copy of the November number of 
the Lady’s Realm, the new sixpenny illustrated monthly 
magazine for ladies. It is beautifully got up, contains 
one hundred illustrations, which are quite as good as 
those of the Pall Mall Magazine, and the contents are 
varied and interesting. It is edited by Mr. W. H. Wil- 
kins, the literary executor of Lady Burton, upon whose 
life he is believed to be at present engaged. This peri- 
odical lays just a trifle too much stress upon the fact 
that it is to be written by ladies for ladies, to parody 
the old saying about the Pall Mall Gazette, and the first 
number contains articles by a duchess, a countess, and 
an ambassador’s wife. The frontispiece is a portrait of 
the late Duchess of Leinster, by the Marchioness of 
Granby. The first article is devoted to ‘ The Childhood 
and Youth of the Princess of Wales.’’ In fiction there is 
a complete story by Marie Corelli, a prose idyll by Mr. 
Crockett, and a short story by Mr. Norris, and an auto- 
biographical article on ‘‘ How I served My Apprentice- 
ship,’”” by Mrs. Burnett. Mrs. Haweis contributes an 
article upon the ‘‘ Home Beautiful,” and there are to be 
papers on fashions, and all the rest of it. The Lady’s 
Realm promises to be one of the most popular of maga- 
zines that have been started this year. 


CORNHILL. 

“JHE October number of Cormmhill is scarcely equal to 

I the brilliant standard maintained in recent issues, 
but its contents are highly readable. Mr. W. Laird 
Clowes contributes an anniversary study on “ Trafalgar 
from the Spanish Side,’? as set forth in Don Perez 
Galdos’ well grounded historical romance. The forma- 
tion of the allied fleets is represented differently from 
accounts in English histories. ‘‘ Amicus’? chats pleas- 
antly of the transit of Earl Li. Sir M. E, Grant Duff 
runs counter to the general notion that the age of letter 
writing has passed, and illustrates his assertion that 








people still write letters by making a few extracts from 
those which he received while he was in India, choosing 
only, of course, passages which seemed to him to be good 
from a literary point of view, considered by themselves, 
and absolutely irrespective of any interest which they 
might gain if they were published with the names of 
their authors. He challenges comparison with the best 
English letters written during the last four centuries, 
and concludes : 

“* Hundreds of people, if they will only carefully ob- 
serve the letters which they receive from their friends 
at a distance, not from those in the next street, will, I 
am sure, come to the conclusion that they have hitherto 
underrated the epistolary merits of some of their corre- 
spondents, and will thank me for having suggested to 
them a new pleasure.”’ 

Mr. W. B. Duffield supplies an agreeable study in 
“The Wit and Wisdom of Lord Westbury,’’ in which 
admiration for the great lawyer’s abilities is not allowed 
to obscure sterner ethical judgments. ‘‘ Pages from a 
Private Diary” tell of a dream in which the dreamer 
saw reflected in the windows of a passing train the 
crime committed in the compartment next to his own. 
The suggestion is made over to any author of detective 
fiction who may care to use it. 





THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 


‘6 TF ADMINTON” for October contains much of 

bright and varied interest. ‘‘ Marine Golf” is 
a novelty which claims separate notice. As effective 
foil to this thing of yesterday stands Professor Church’s 
review of the hoary antiquities known as games of the 
Fur East, as set forth in a work published by the Uni- 
versity of Pennslyvania a short time since. It appears 
that Coreans or Japanese have the games “ tug-of-war,”’ 
wrestling, ball-batting, or hockey, football, battledore 
and shuttlecock, pitchpot, pitch and toss, kite-flying, 
tops, chess, pebble-game, and other Western favorites— 
with variations. ‘‘ Cycling Gymkhanas,’’ by A. R. B. 
Munro, is a paper full of suggestions for turning cycles 
to account in feats of fun hitherto reserved for horse- 
manship. The first article is devoted to pheasants and 
is from the pen of A. I. Shand. ‘The American Quail” 
is described by A. G. Bradley, who declares that this 
bird, which is really a partridge, is beyond all comparison 
the finest on the American game list. 





THE IDLER. 


HE Idler for October is a very good number, and 

the character of this magazine has been steadily 
improving of late. Archibald Forbes continues his illus- 
trated life of Napoleon III., and adds what will be more 
generally read, a story of the Franco-German war enti- 
tled ‘‘ Ambush Against Ambush.’? There are several 
short stories ; Mr. H. G. Wells being well tc the front, 
and plenty of specimens of the new humor by the new 
humorists. The illustrated article entitled ‘‘ Among the 
Lions” is a pleasantly written interview with Mr. Net- 
tleship, the famous painter of wild animals. Mr. Hatton 
continues his papers entitled ‘‘ Revelations of an Album,” 
which deal this month with Miss Braddon in 1866, 
Charles Reade in 1880, Ouida in 1870, and Victor Hugo in 
1869. The topic of the Idler Club is on the giving of 
presents. 
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THE PERIODICALS REVIEWED. 


THE FRENCH AND ITALIAN REVIEWS. 


LA REVUE DE PARIS. 

S has always been the custom in the more serious 
of the French reviews, the editors of the Revue 
de Paris devote a good deal of space to historical studies, 
and those interested in the little known facts that go to 
make history will find much that is curious and more or 
less new in M. Lavissé’s account of the relations which 
at one time existed between Colbert and Mazarin. Of 
more immediate importance to English readers are the 
very curious letters written by Voltaire to Charlotte 
Sophia, Countess of Bentinck, her father-in-law, the Earl 
of Portland, having been the intimate friend of William 
the Third. This lady, who was to all intents and pur- 
poses German and Dutch rather than English, at first 
made the acquaintance of the philosopher in Berlin, and 
each seems to have found in the other an elective affin- 

ity. They corresponded for years. 

‘(THE GENTLE ART OF LOVE AT THE RENAISSANCE.”? 

Yet another historical study consists of some curious 
notes on the life led by private citizens during the Ital- 
ian and French Renaissance. The writer, M. Bonnaffé, 
has been at some pains to discover in what fashion the 
gentle art of love differed from that practiced in our 
own day. Romance played an overweening part in the 
court, the camp and the town, and most of the litera- 
ture of that day which has come down to us is con- 
cerned, with one or two notable exceptions, with the 
tender passion. In those days France, even more than 
Italy, had a reputation of lightness of heart and constant 
merry-making. Robert Dallington, secretary to the 
English embassy during part of the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, declared it to be his opinion that the French 
nation would soon become converted to the reformed 
religion, were it not that nothing would induce them to 
give up dancing, an exercise forbidden by the Huguenot 
ministers. 

POLAR EXPEDITIONS. 

More topical is a clever analysis of past and present 
Polar expeditions, beginning with that of Willoughby, 
undertaken in 1653, and concluding with the journey of 
Dr. Nansen and tke proposed balloon expedition of 
André. The writer, O. G. de Heidenstann, evidently 
believes that the latter will next year achieve a certain 
measure of success, and he points out the moral courage 
which it must have required to put off a start which 
had been so widely advertised. Some curious details of 
the estimated cost of such an expedition as that of Dr. 
Nansen’s are given, and certainly the sum of £14,000, 
which included the building of the specially constructed 
vessel and all incidental expenses, seems marvelously 
little when compared with the prices often paid for 
large yachts and passenger steamers, but Dr. Nansen 
supervised every item himself. 

ALSACE-LORRAINE AGAIN. 

The visit of the Emperor of Russia is evidently re- 
garded as a hopeful sign by those optimistic spirits who 
look forward to a day when Alsace and Lorraine will 
once more owe allegiance to France, and it is significant 
that in both numbers of the Revue de Paris the old 
vexed question is brought forward and treated, in the 
one case from the sentimental and in the other from the 
practical point of view. The anonymous writer of ‘ Al- 
satian Voices’’ points out that the electorate of the con- 
quered provinces has remained extraordinarily faithful 
to France dui_ag the last twenty-five years, and that 


any increase in what may be called the German vote can 
be directly traced to the considerable German immigra- 
tion which has taken place there of late years. The 
Berlin press, and even the semi-official Cologne Gazette, 
frankly recognizes this state of things. There seems to 
us, however, one danger against which the French Party 
of Revenge will never be able to struggle—namely, the 
constant and increasing emigration of the older families 
of the two provinces. As is natural, the German sub- 
ject whose sympathies are wholly French takes when- 
ever it be possible the pleasantest course open to him, 
that of moving his household gods over the border and 
becoming a Frenchman by law ; and as fast as an Alsa- 
tian family leaves the province two German households 
come in. 
METZ BATTLEFIELDS REVISITED. 

In the second number of the Revue the two brothers 
Margueritte, sons of the general who led the historic 
charge at Reichophen, describe a pilgrimage lately 
undertaken by them to the fields of battle around Metz. 
With considerable literary skill they tell once more the 
story of those terrible days, and pay a sincere and un- 
affected tribute to the valor ot the German troops, point- 
ing out, however, that in modern warfare personal 
bravery has far less to do with the result of any one 
battle than the state of mind and spirit of disci- 
pline reigning at headquarters, A stirring and sinister 
picture is given of the frontier line as it is today. The 
whole country is one vast graveyard; green mounds, 
supported by crosses and stones, and still bestrewn with 
wreaths and flowers, bear silent testimony to what war 
really means. Too often twenty and thirty soldiers 
were buried in one grave. On either side of the frontier 
monuments are even now being freshly erected to the 
memory of those who fell in 1870, and yet the rural pop- 
ulations are entirely friendly, not only with one another 
but with both the French and German regiments which 
lie always on watch, each on their own side of the invisi- 
ble line. 

‘‘ Jean Hess’’ gives a pleasant biographical sketch of 
General Galieni, who has been sent to Madagascar in order 
to restore peace andorder. This officer, whose excellent, 
if Francophobe, work on the Soudan attracted some at 
tention, also served in Tonkin, where he may be said to 
have practically driven out the so-called Chinese piracy. 
The General seems to possess what is comparatively rare 
in France, a keen administrative gift. He has all the 
military horror of red tape and knows how to win the 
hearts of both his men and officers. 


THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


E have noticed elsewhere M. de Pressensé’s article 

on the International Socialist Congress in Lon- 

don in the first September number of the Revue. The 
rest of the number is full of interest. 

M. Boissier of the French Academy adds another to 
the series of articles on the archeological aspects of 
Africa which he contributed to the Revue in 1894. M. 
Boissier formed one of the party of some sixty French 
savants recently entertained in Tunis by M. René Millet, 
the French Resident there. They did not spare them- 
selves discomfort in studying the profoundly interesting 
features of the country which M. Millet administers 
with such conspicuous ability. Tunis contains traces of 
six or even seven extinct civilizations, and M. Boissier’s 
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account of what he saw is interesting not to specialists 
alone. ‘ A propos de Dougga et d’el Djem”’ is the title 
of his article, which will probably appeal to those who 
are unable to get up much enthusiasm about the Tunis- 
ian question of the moment—the commercial treaty 
with Italy. 

THE IVORY COAST. 

Now that events are rapidly tending to a reopening of 
the Eastern Question, M. Loiseau’s article on the Serv- 
ian-Croatian conflict possesses a certain actuality. 

The revived interest which French people are taking 
in colonial expansion is indicated by M. d’Espagnat’s 
article on ‘‘ The Ivory Coast—What it is, and What it 
Ought to Become.’’ He renders full justice to the able, 
benevolent, paternal and firm administration of M. Bin- 
ger, and explains at considerable length the policy 
which should be adopted in order to secure the pros- 
perity of the Ivory Coast, more particularly in regard to 
the liquor question among the natives. He thinks that 
England would not be disinclined to join with France in 
preventing the clandestine importation of liquor. 

‘THE AGE OF ADVERTISEMENT.”’ 

More generally interesting, perhaps, is M. Talmeyr’s 
article on ‘“‘ The Age of Advertisement.” He pays due 
recognition to Chéret, the great French designer of post- 
ers, who may be considered the creator of this genre of 
art. Among the Englishmen he mentions Walker, Wal- 
ter Crane, Dudley Hardy, Greiffenhagen and the 
brothers Beggarstaff; while America has produced 
Bradley, Will Carqueville, Penfield, Woodbury, Rhead 
and Wharton Edwards. M. Talmeyr notes how curi- 
ously the advertisements of a country reflect its na- 
tional peculiarities and character. No form of art, it 
may safely be said, reflects in such an extraordinary 
degree the social, intimate characteristics of the age 
which produces it. Men who, if they had lived in the 
Middle Ages, would have been employed in designing 
and carving grotesques for Gothic cathedrals now find 
an equally fertile scope for their genius in the once de- 
spised poster. Unfortunately for the historian of the 
future, the material in which they work is less lasting 
than the medizval stonework which we can still admire. 

The second September number of the Revue is not quite 
equal in point of interest to the first. A place of honor 
is given to an article by M. Bertrand of the French 
Academy on an astounding article which appeared in 
the Revue on the 15th of March, 1840. This paper was 
anonymous, and dealt with cruel knowledge with the 
abuses and petty jealousies which at that time threat- 
ened the future of the Academy of Sciences. The 
author of this article was Guillaume Libri. 

THE RECRUIT’S TERM OF SERVICE, 

The military service of fifteen months in France is 
dealt with under the scarcely veiled anonymity of Com- 
mandant G. de L. This officer deals with the recruit- 
ing laws in various countries—England, Russia, Austria, 
Italy, Germany and France. He naturally pleads for the 
extension of the recruit’s term of service to fifteen 
months. His conclusions may be summarized as follows: 
That by a well-organized system of re-engagement one 
can obtain with rapidity a corps of veterans ; secondly, 
that the cost of this new organization would really ulti- 
mately result in a considerable diminution of the ordi- 
nary military budget ; thirdly, that the active army in 
time of peace would receive by the application of the 
new system an increase of force and vitality which it 
has not at present, and which would permit it to obtain 
under excellent Conditions those numerous reserves 
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which are indispensable in a great war ; and, finally, 
that the existence of veteran reservists would provide. 
the nucleus for a most valuable colonial force. 

M. Leroy-Beaulieu continues his series of articles on 
Australia and New Zealand. 





' THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 


OTH the Nuova Antologia and the Rassegna Na- 
zionale for September 15 contain sympathetic 
notices, from the pens respectively of Ernesto Masi and 
G. Fortebracci, of the late Professor Enrico Nencioni, a 
charming poet and littérateur, who did perhaps more 
than any Italian of his day to popularize the study of 
English literature in Italy. He was an enthusiastic 
lover both of Browning and of Shelley, and wrote and 
lectured copiously on their works, which he interpreted 
with rare discrimination. In the same number of the 
Antologia, Madame Jessie White Mario continues her 
series of critical articles on the Italian penal system. 
This month she denounces with eloquent vigor the sys- 
tem known as ‘‘ammonizione,’’ by which all who are 
suspected of petty crime, all vagabonds and all able- 
bodied men who decline to work can be subjected with- 
out trial, on the simple order of the local authorities, to 
a species of police supervision. Such supervision acts, as. 
arule, as an absolute bar to the unhappy “ ammoniti’’ 
obtaining respectable work of any sort ; yet it is inflicted 
asa punishment on all who, even without such added 


* incubus, have failed to find work. Madame Mario main- 


tains that this law places more despotic powers in the 
hands of the Italian police and magistrates than the 
most stringent laws ever passed by England for the 
coercion of Ireland. She is specially indignant with 
Signor Crispi for having repeatedly refused to repeal it. 
during his term of office. Montenegro being naturally 
much to the fore as a subject of interest, D. Ciampoli 
contributes a long paper on Montenegrin poetry. In 
the number for September ist, Professor Paolo Mante- 
gazza gives an exceedingly pleasant account of his per- 
sonal relations with the Austrian Archduke Louis Sal- 
vator, who is both a travelcr and a writer and the 
author of a volume on “ The Folklore of the Island of 
Majorca.”’ The Balearic Islancs, it would appear, are 
singularly rich in popular legends and tales known as 
‘‘ rondayes,”’ which the peasants relate to one another in 
the evening, and they show interesting points of resem- 
blance to the folklore of both Spain and Italy. 

In an article fifty pages long E, Cenni points out in the 
Rassegna Nazionale (September 1°) that the only cure 
for the condition of unrest and international rivalry in 
which Europe is existing at present lies in the cultiva- 
tion of Christian altruism. The article is based in great 
measure on Kidd’s “ Social Evolution.” It is the turn 
of the Rassegna this month to have a fling at Zola’s 
“Rome,” which it does in very uncompromising fashion. 
It is evident that Zola’s criticisms on Rome of to-day 
have pleased neither the supporters of the Vatican nor 
of the Quirinal. 

The Civilta Cattolica (September 5), in an article on 
the Czar in Paris, writes with righteous wrath of the 
Armenian massacres, but points to its favorite béte 
noire, the Triple Alliance, as the real cause of the im- 
potence of European diplomacy. The same number 
contains the first of a series of very learned articles on 
“ Pedagogy and Systems of Education,” a subject, of 
course, on which the Jesuit order has always been an 
authority. 
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THE NEW BOOKS. 
RECENT AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


The December number of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS will devote more space than usual to the new 
books of the season, and among the works commented upon in that number will be many of those 


named in the lists which follow herewith. 


SOCIOLOGY AND ECONOMICS. 


An Essay on the Present Distribution of Wealth in the 
United States. By Charles B. Spahr, Ph.D. 12mo, 
pp. 192. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50. 


This book (the twelfth volume in Crowell’s ‘ Library of 
Economics and Politics,’) deals with some of the funda- 
mental problems in American social development. The un- 
mistakable tendencies of recent years h ;ve been toward the 
concentration of wealth in our cities; Dr. Spahr inquires 
how far these tendencies have been aided by our national 
policy. One per cent. of the families of the country, he says, 
receive nearly one-fourth of the total income of the country, 
while of the indirect taxes collected by the government the 
wealthy class pays less than one-tenth, the well-to-do class 
less than one-fourth, and the relatively poorer classes more 
than two-thirds. As a relief from this injustice, Dr. Spahr 
demands a progressive income tax. Our present system of 
local taxation—the general property tax—he pronounces the 
fairest in the world, and he asserts that in recent years the 
amount of personalty taxed has increased far more rapidly 
than the real estate. Dr. Spahr’s conclusions regarding the 
relation of wages to the monetary standard are likely to be 
disputed. He finds that after the Civil War wages advanced 
rapidly until 1873, that after the demonetization of silver in 
that year wages fell with prices until 1879, when the resump- 
tion of specie payments and the operation of the Bland-Alli- 
son silver coinage law restored a stability to both prices and 
wages, which continued till the closing of the India mints 
to silver in 1893. He offers a novel statement of the relation 
between money wages and money prices. Whether his ex- 
planations of economic and social facts are accepted or not, 
the facts themselves are clearly and forcibly stated, the 
author’s deductions are made in a catholic, candid and scien- 
tific spirit, and his work merits the careful consideration of 
students. Our readers will note Dr. Spahr’s discussion of the 
probable effect of free coinage of silver on wages in this num- 
ber of the REVIEW. 


The War of the Standards: Coin and Credit vs. Coin 
Without Credit. By Albion W. Tourgée. 12mo, pp. 
130. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 75 cents. 


A piece of campaign literature which is likely to outlast 
the present conflict is Judge Tourgée’s forcible statement 
of the currency issue in Putnam’s “ Questions of the Day” 
series. The writer is especially suggestive in calling atten- 
tion to the relation that exists between the problem of the 
currency and the policy of a protective tariff. 


American Highways. A Popular Account of their Con- 
ditions and of the Means by which they may be bet- 
tered. By N.S. Shaler. 12mo, pp. 308. New York: 
The Century Company. $1.50. 

Professor Shaler begins his work with a general history 
of road building. He describes early American roads, and 
discusses the effect of climate on our roads. A full account 
of the various forms of road material is then given, with 
practical suggestions regarding distribution, methods of use 
and testing. Not only the methods of road construction, but 
the methods of administration and the governmental rela- 


tions of highways are fully treated. The book is illustrated 
with “ horrible examples” of roads in bad condition anda 
few views of model roads in good repair. 


Publications of the American Economic Association. 
Five Papers Read at the Seventh Annual Meeting. 
Paper, octavo, pp. 94. New York: Macmillan & 
Co. 75 cents. 

Sound Currency, 1896 : A Compendium of Accurate and 
Timely Information on Currency Questions, In- 
tended for Writers, Speakers and Students. Oc- 
tavo, pp. 626. New York : Calvin Tomkins, 52 Wil- 
liam Street. $1.50. 


The Jennings-Mack Debate and the Resulting Melville 
Decision on Silver Coinage. By Albert H. Walker. 
Paper, 16mo, pp. 128. Hartford : Published by the 
Author. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


The Historical Development of Modern Europe, from the 

Congress of Vienna to the Present 'Time. By Charles 

M. Andrews. In two volumes, Vol. I., 1815-1850. 

Octavo, pp. 457. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

$2.50. 

In this work Professor Andrews, instead of adopting the 
strictly chronological treatment of events, has chosen rather 
to complete the study of each national movement by itself 
before passing to other countries. He rightfully considers 
that this method ‘is better adapted than the other for a popu- 
lar historical work. Thus he takes up in succession ‘ The 
French Revolution,” ‘‘ Napoleon Bonaparte,” ‘“ Reconstruc- 
tion and the European System,” ‘France During the Res- 
toration,” “The Struggle Against Absolutism in Italy,” 
“The Liberal Movement in Germany,” etc. He purposely 
refrains from minutely detailed descriptions of events, his 
chief object being to deal with facts in their relations to his- 
toric movements, and to show the continuity of such move- 
ments. Professor Andrews has accomplished a difficult 
task in a most satisfactory manner. Differing in method 
from the work of Fyffe and other books of the class, there is 
a distinct need for such a history of modern Europe as these 
two volumes will present. The volumes will be sold sepa- 
rately. 


A History of Rome to the Death of Cesar. By W. W. 
How, M.A., and H. D. Leigh, M.A. 12mo, pp. 575. 
New York : Longmans, Green & Co. $2. 

The illustrations, as well as the text, of this latest school 
history of Rome, afford evidence of diligent research. The 
British Museum has contributed very generously to this 
feature of the book, and the publishers have been enabled to 
present copies from many of the coins and inscriptions which 
illustrate the state of Roman civilization under the Republic. 
The authors, who are both Oxford fellows and instructors, 
have relied chiefly on Mommsen, but have not neglected 
other standard authorities on Roman history. 
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An Old Convent School in Paris, and Other Papers. By 
Susan Coolidge. 12mo, pp. 221. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. $1.50. 

A group of five historical and biographical sketches by 
Susan Coolidge. Court tales of the eighteenth century from 
Paris and St. Petersburg have contributed to the materials 
used in several of these papers. The subjects are interest- 
ing, and to most American readers quite novel. ‘“* The Coun- 
tess Potocki,” ‘* The Girlhood of an Autocrat” and “ The Duc 
de Saint-Simon” deal with French and Russian history. 
“Miss Eden” is the story of a brilliant English woman, a 
sister of one of the Governors-General of India. 


The story of Human Progress. By Frank W. Blackmar, 
Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 385. Lawrence, Kan. : Published 


by the Author. 

Professor Blackmar of the Kansas State University has 
prepared a manual of the history of civilization, chiefly for 
the use of reading circles and schools. The book may be 
commended to all who desire an elementary treatment of 
this important subject. 


William Henry Seward. By Thornton Kirkland Lo- 
throp. 16mo, pp. 446. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & 


Co. $1.25. 

The life of Seward will always have a fascination for the 
student of American politics ; the last volume in the ** Amer- 
ican Statesmen” series is an attempt to relate very briefly 
the important events in a public career of exceptional length 
and range of incident. The author has succeeded not only in 
writing an interesting narrative—he could hardly fail to do 
that—but in preserving reasonably fair proportions in a nec- 
essarily condensed treatment. 


Adoniram Judson Gordon. A Biography. By Ernest B. 
Gordon. 12mo, pp. 386. New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Company. $1.50. 


Many admirers of the late Dr. A. J. Gordon, who died in 
the midst of a successful work as pastor of one of the lead- 
ing Baptist churches of Boston, in 1895, will be interested in 
this memorial of the great preacher’s life by his son. 


Famous American Actors of To-Day. Edited by Fred- 
eric Edward McKay and Charles E. L. Wingate. 
12mo, pp. 399. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. $2. 


We are ready enough to regard Janauschek, Modjeska, 
Julia Marlowe-Taber and Salvini as ‘“‘ American” actors if 
they themselves wish to be so regarded ; but Booth, Barrett, 
Florence, John Gilbert, William Warren, Mrs. Vincent,Charles 
Fisher and others mentioned in this volume are certainly no 
longer of ** to-day ’’—the more’s the pity. But if the book’s 
title is too restrictive, so much the worse for the title. The 
book itself is made up of clever biographical sketches by 
dramatic critics. Each of the subjects selected is well worthy 
of treatment in such a volume, and most of the portrait illus- 
trations are good. 


Little Journeys to the Homes of American Authors. 
16mo, pp. 388. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


$1.75. 


A reprint of the papers which appeared in 1853 under 
the title of ‘‘ Homes of American Authors” (Emerson, Bry- 
ant, Prescott, Lowell, Simms, Hawthorne, Audubon, Irving, 
Longfellow, Edward Everett and George Bancroft). All of 
these authors have passed away, and of the “ younger writers 
of the day * who wrote the descriptions of their homes, only 
Parke Godwin survives. A paper on Walt Whitman by 
Elbert Hubbard is inserted in the middle of the book, and 
the “ publishers’ note” names Edward Everett Hale as one 
of the contributors to the original work, though his name is 
not affixed to either of the papers included in the reprint. 


European Architecture : A Historical Study. By Rus- 
sell Sturgis, A.M. Octavo, pp. 606. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $4. 
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The Memoirs of Baron Thiébault (late Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral in the French Army). Translated and con- 
densed by Arthur John Butler. In two volumes, 
octavo, pp. 501-488. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $7. 

The Great Jew and the Great German ; or, From Paul 
to Luther: A Historical Study. By F. H. Shackel- 
ford. 12mo, pp. 212. New York: William Beverley 
Harison. 

Old Colony Days. By May Alden Ward. 16mo, pp. 280. 
Boston : Roberts Brothers. $1.25. 

The Last Years of St. Andrews, September, 1890, to Sep- 
tember, 1895. By the Author of ‘ Twenty-five 
Years of St. Agues.”? Octavo, pp. 409. New York : 
Longsmans, Green & Co. $4. 

Mgr. Salamon : Unpublished Memoirs of the Internuncio 
at Paris During the Revolution, 1790-1801. With 
preface and introduction by the Abbé Bridier. Oc- 
tavo, pp. 382. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2. 

One of the People: Life and Speeches of William Mc- 
Kinley, and a Brief Sketch of Garret A. Hobart. By 
Byron Andrews. 12mo, pp. 382. New York: F. 
Tennyson Neeley. 

Thirty Years of Paris and of My Literary Life. By 
Alphonse Daudet. Translated by Laura Ensor. 
16mo, pp. 348. New York: The Macmillan Com- 





pany. $1. 
TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 
Lazy Tours in Spain and Elsewhere. By Louise Chand- 
ler Moulton. 12mo, pp. 377. Boston: Roberts 


Brothers. $1.50. 

A Little Tour in Ireland. By An Oxonian (S. Reynolds 
Hole, Dean of Rochester). Third edition. 12mo, pp. 
255. New York: Edward Arnold. 

Camps, Quarters and Casual Places. By Archibald 
Forbes, LL.D. 12mo, pp. 344. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.75. 

A Cycle of Cathay ; or, China, South and North, with 
Personal Reminiscences. By W. A. P. Martin, D.D. 
Octavo, pp. 464. New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Company. $2. 

Through Egypt to Palestine. By Lee S. Smith. 12mo, 
pp. 223. New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 
$1.25. 

Brown Heath and Blue Bells: Being Sketches of Scot- 
land, with Other Papers. By William Winter. 
18mo, pp. 237. New York: Macmillan & Co. 7 
cents. 

Bird-Land Echoes. By Charles Conrad Abbott, M.D. 
12mo, pp. 270. Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott Com- 


pany. $2. 





NATURAL SCIENCE. 


The Method of Darwin : A Study in Scientific Method. 
By Frank Cramer. 16mo, pp. 232. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. $1. 


The purpose of this little book is most commendable. 
Far too little attention has been given to scientific method 
considered apart from its results. As the author well says, 
the logical processes involved and the nature of the diffi- 
culties met with in scientific investigation are the same as 
in the practical affairs of life. It is important, then, that the 
reasoning processes employed in science should be thor- 
oughly understood, and ‘t is eminently fitting that the great: 





Th 
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est modern exponent of scientific method should be selected 

as the authority whose writings should serve as the basis of 

such an analysis of the subject as Mr. Cramer attempts. The 
book should be especially helpful and suggestive to students 
of biology and the other natural sciences. 

General Principles of Zoology. By Richard Hertwig. 
Translated by George W. Field. Octavo, pp. 238. 
New York : Henry Holt & Co. $1.60. 

Biological Lectures Delivered at the Marine Biological 
Laboratory of Wood’s Holl ia the Summer Session of 
1895. Octavo, pp. 188. Boston: Ginn & Co. $2.15. 

Science Sketches. By David Starr Jordan. 12mo, pp. 
287. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.50. 

The X Ray ; or, Photography of the Invisible. By Wil- 
liam J. Morton, M.D. Paper, 12mo, pp. 227. New 
York: American Technical Book Company. 50 
cents. 

Popular Scientific Lectures. By Ernst Mach. Trans- 
lated by Thomas J. McCormack. Paper, 12mo, pp. 
313. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Com- 
pany. 35 cents. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 

Fear. By Angelo Mosso. Translated from the Italian 
by E. Lough and F. Kiesow. 12mo, pp. 278. New 
York : Longmans, Green & Co. $1.75. 

Genius and Degeneration : A Psychological Study. By 
Dr. William Hirsch. Octavo, pp. 333. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. $3.50. 

Yoga Philosophy : Lectures by the Swami Vivekananda 
on Raja Yoga, or Conquering the Internal Nature. 
12mo, pp. 234. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. $1. 

Menticulture ; or, the A-B-C of True Living. By Hor- 
ace Fletcher. 12mo, pp. 145. Chicago: A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co. $1. 


RELIGION, 

Christianity and Social Problems. By Lyman Abbott. 
16mo, pp. 370. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.25. 

The Fisherman and His Friends: A Series of Revival 
Sermons. By Rev. Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 12mo, 
pp. 365. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 
$1.50. 

Bible Chronology Carefully Unfolded. To which is 
added a restoration of Josephus. By Rev. Smith B. 
Goodenow, A.M. Octavo, pp. 386. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Company. $2. 

The Divine Life in Man, and Other Sermons. 
Frederick A. Noble, D.D. 12mo, pp. 311. 
York : Fleming H. Revell Company. $1.25. 

The Gospel in Isaiah, Illustrated in a Series of Exposi- 
tions Founded upon the Sixth Chapter. By Charles 
S. Robinson, D.D. 12mo, pp. 280. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Company: $1.25. 

The Stars of God. By E. Fitch Burr, D.D. 12mo, pp. 
284. Hartford : Student Publishing Company. $1.25. 

The Student’s Life of Jesus. By George Helley Gilbert, 
D.D. 12mo, pp. 412. Chicago : Chicago Theological 
Seminary. 

Buddhism : Its History and Literature. By T. W. Rhys 
Davids, LL.D. 12mo, pp. 230. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

Christ’s Trumpet Call to the Ministry ; or, The Preacher 
and the Preaching for the Present Crisis. By Daniel 


By Rev. 
New 
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S. Gregory, D.D. 12mo, pp. 365. New York: Funk 
& Wagnalls Company. $1.25. 

Christ and the Church : Essays Concerning the Church 
and the Unification of Christendom. With an intro- 
duction by Rev. Amory H. Bradford, D.D. 12mo, 
pp. 321. New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 
$1.50. 

Faith and Social Service : Eight Lectures Delivered Be- 
fore the Lowell Institute. By George Hodges. 12mo, 
pp. 270. New York : Thomas Whittaker. $1.25. 

Talks to the King’s Children. By Sylvanus Stall, D.D. 
12mo, pp. 256. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany. $1. 

Protestantism : A Study in the Direction of Religious 
Truth and Christian Unity. By Edward P. Usher, 
A.M. 12mo, pp. 440. Boston : Lee & Shepard. $1.50. 

Evolution or Creation : A Critical Review of the Scien- 
tific and Scriptural Theories of Creation and Certain 
Related Subjects. By Professor Luther Tracy Town- 
send, D.D. 12mo, pp. 318. New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Company. $1.25. 

The Inspiration of History. By James Mulchahey, 
S.T.D. 12mo, pp. 185. New York: Thomas Whit- 
taker. $1. 

The World Beautiful. Second Series. By Lilian Whit- 
ing. 16mo, pp. 291. Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1. 

The Christian Life: What It Is, and How to Live It. 
By Floyd W. Tomkins, Jr. 16mo, pp. 110. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 75 cents. 

A Daily Thought for a Daily Endeavor. Compiled by 
Eleanor Amerman Sutphen and Eliza Polhemus 
Sutphen. 16mo, pp. 377. New York: Baker & Tay- 
lor Company. $1.25. 

Christian Unity. By Rev. Morgan M. Sheedy. 
pp. 116. New York : Catholic Book Exchange. 

Aspiration and Achievement : A Young Man’s Message 
to Young Men. By Frederick A. Atkins. 12mo, pp. 
102. New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 50 
cents. 

The Blessings of Cheerfulness. By J. R. Miller, D.D. 
16mo, pp. 82. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
35 cents. 

The Perfect Whole: An Essay on the Conduct and 
Meaning of Life. By Horatio W. Dresser. 12mo, pp. 
254. Boston: George H. Ellis. $1.50. 


16mo, 


LITERARY CRITICISM. 


Studiesin Structure and Style. (Based on Seven Modern 
English Essays.) By W. T. Brewster, A.M. With 
an introduction by G. R. Carpenter, A.B. 12mo, pp. 
280. New York: Macmillan & Co. $1.10. 

This book may be used in college classes to supplement 
the text-book of rhetoric. The authors from whose works 
the selection of representative essays has been made are J. 
A. Froude, Robert Louis Stevenson, John Morley, Matthew 
Arnold, James Bryce, John Ruskin and Cardinal Newman. 
The critical notes on the essays are very full and suggestive. 


The Interpretation of Literature. By W. H. Crowshaw, 
A.M. 12mo, pp. 245. New York: Macmillan&Co $1. 
This little work may be described as an outline of the 

elements of literature. It briefly describes the various liter- 
ary forms, such as epic and lyric poetry, the drama, prose 
romance, the novel, the essay, etc. The author’s treatment 
of these topics is broad and suggestive, if not specially pro- 
found. 
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History of Oratory and Orators. By Henry Hardwicke. 
Octavo, pp. 464. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3. 
The author of this work has attempted ‘‘a study of the 

influence of oratory upon politics and literature, with special 

reference to certain orators selected as representative of 
their several epochs, from the earliest dawn of Grecian civil- 
ization down to the present day ;”’ but how could Wendell 

Phillips be omitted from a list of ‘‘ representative ’” American 

orators, which included Edward Everett, Tom Corwin, S. S. 

Prentiss, Daniel Webster, Henry Clay and Rufus Choate ? 

Modern Political Orations. Edited by Leopold Wag- 
ner. 12mo, pp. 344. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. $1. 

Briefs for Debate on Current Political, Economic and 
Social Topics. Edited by W. Du Bois Brookings, 
A.B., and Ralph Curtis Ringwalt, A.B. With an in- 
troduction by Albert Bushnell Hart, Ph.D. 12mo, 
pp. 260. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.25. 
The basis of this work has been a collection of about two 

hundred briefs prepared during the past ten years by Har- 

vard students, under the direction of instructors. The topics 
are timely and wellchosen. We anticipate a iarge use of this 
book by college debating societies. 

Talks on Writing English. By Arlo Bates. 12mo, pp. 
822. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

The Reader’s Shakespeare : His Dramatic Works, Con- 
densed, Connected and Emphasized. By David 
Charles Bell. In three volumes, Vol. II., Tragedies. 
12mo, pp. 471. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany. $1.50. 

A Phrase Book from the Poetic and Dramatic Works of 
Robert Browning. By Marie Ada Molineux, A.M. 
Octavo, pp. 533. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin &Co. $3. 

Knowledge and Culture. By Henry Matson. 16mo, pp. 
170. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 75 cents. 

That Dome in Air: Thoughts on Poetry and the Poets. 
By John Vance Cheney. 16mo, pp. 236. Chicago : 
A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.25. 

The Aims of Literary Study. By Hiram Corson, LL.D. 
Paper, 18mo, pp. 1538. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
25 cents. 





“NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD NOVELS. 

The Novels of Captain Marryat. Limited Edition. 
Edited by R. Brimley Johnson. ‘ Mr. Midshipman 
Easy ;” “ Japhet in Search of a Father ;’’ “ Snarle- 
yow ; or, The Dog Fiend ;”’ “‘ The Phantom Ship ;”’ 
‘Olla Podrida ;” ‘‘ Poor Jack ;’’ ‘“ The King’s Own 
and the Pirate,’ two volumes; ‘ Joseph Rush- 
brook ; or, the Poacher ;’’ ‘‘ Percival Keene.’’ Oc- 
tavo. Boston: Little, Brown &Co. Each volume $3. 

The Ingenious Gentleman Don Quixote of La Mancha. 
By Miguel Cervantes Saavedra. A translation, with 
introduction and notes, by John Ormsby. Two vol- 
umes. 12mo, pp. 534-560. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $3. 

Charles Dickens’ Stories from the Christmas Numbers of 
‘‘ Household Words” and “ All the Year Round,” 
1852-1867. Edited, with introduction and notes, by 
Charles Dickens the Younger. 12mo, pp. 645. New 
York : The Maemillan Co. $1. 

John Galt’s Novels. ‘The Provost” and “ The Last of 


the Lairds.”” With introduction by S. R. Crockett. 
Two volumes. 16mo, pp. 300. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. $2.50. 


Honoré de Balzac’s Novels. ‘‘ The Lesser Bourgeoisie.’? 
Translated by Katharine Prescott Wormeley. 12mo, 
pp. 562. Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1.50. 
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Honoré de Balzac’s Novels. *‘ The Country Parson” (Le 
Curé du Village). Translated by Ellen Marriage. 
With a preface .by George Saintsbury. ‘ Béatrix.” 
Translated by James Waring. With a preface by 
George Saintsbury. lzmo. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. Each $1.50. 


George Sand’s Novels. ‘‘The Devil’s Pool.’’ Trans- 
lated by Jane Minot Sedgwick and Ellery Sedgwick ; 
“Francois the Waif.’’ Translated by Jane Minot 
Savage. 16mo. Two volumes. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. Each $1.25. 

Fhe Novels of Ivan Turgenev. “ Virgin Soil.” Trans- 
lated by Constance Garnett. Two volumes. 16mo, 
pp. 264-262. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Each $1.25. 





FICTION, 

Sir George Tressady. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. Two 
volumes. 16mo, pp. 307-352. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $2. 

Robert Helmont: Diary of a Recluse, 1870-1871. By 
Alphonse Daudet. Translated by Laura Ensor. 
12mo, pp. 199. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1. 

Thus Spake Zarathustra : A Book for Alland None. By 
Friederich Nietsche. Translated by Alexander Title. 
12mo, pp. 502. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $2.50. 

‘Quo Vadis:’’ A Narrative of the Time of Nero. By 
Henryk Sienkiewicz. Translated from the Polish by 
Jeremiah Curtin. 12mo, pp. 541. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $2. 

King Noanett : A Story of Old Virginia and the Massa- 
chusetts Bay. By F. J. Stimson (J. S. of Dale). 
12mo, pp. 327. Boston : Lamson, Wolffe & Co. 


Some Modern Heretics. A Novel. By Cora Maynard. 
12mo, pp. 382. Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1.50. 

A Reluctant Evangelist, and Other Stories. By Alice 
Spinner. 12mo, pp. 337. New York: Edward 
Arnold. 

The Regicides: A Tale of Early Colonia] Times. By 
Frederick Hull Cogswell 12mo, pp. 369. New 
York: The Baker & Taylor Company. $1.50. 

At the Gate of the Fold: A Country Tale. By J.S. 
Fletcher. 12mo, pp. 284. New York: Macmillan & 
Co. $1.25. 

The Bayonet that Came Home: A Vanity of Modern 
Greece. By Neil Wynn Williams. 16mo, pp. 214. 
New York : Edward Arnold. 

The Murder of Delicia. By Marie Corelli. 12mo, pp. 
274. Philadelphia: J.B. Lippincott Company. $1.25. 

Redburn. By Henry Ochiltree. 12mo, pp. 289. New 
York : Dood, Mead & Co. $1.25. 

The Majesty of Man. A Novel. By “Alien.” 12mo, 
pp. 346. New York: Dood, Mead & Co. $1.25. 
The Strange Schemes of Randolph Mason. By Melville 
Davisson Post. 12mo, pp. 280. New York: G. P. 

Putnam’s Sons. $1. 


The Finding of Lot’s Wife. By Alfred Clark. 12mo, pp. 


314. New York: Frederick A. StokesCompany. $1. 


The End of the Beginning. A New England Romance. 
16mo, pp. 326. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 


$1.25. 
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The Golden Rock. By Lieutenant R. H. Jayne. 12mo, 
pp. 315. New York : American Publishers’ Corpora- 
tion. 


‘Out of the Woods: A Romance of Camp Life. By George 
P. Fisher, Jr. 16mo, pp. 270. Chicago: A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co. $1. 

Gaston de Latour: An Unfinished Romance. By Wal- 
ter Pater. Prepared for the press by Charles L. 
Shadwell. 16mo, pp. 206. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.50. 

Tyne Folk: Mas’ #'aces and Shadows. By Joseph 
Parker. 16mo, pp. 200. New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Company. 75 cents. 

Blind Leaders of the Blind: The Romance of a Blind 
Lawyer. By James R. Cocke. 12mo, pp. 487. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. $1.50. 

An Honest Doubter. By Hattie A. Cooley. 12mo, pp. 296. 
Cincinnati : Standard Publishing Company. $1. 
The Vanished Emperor. By Percy Andres. 12mo, pp. 

365. Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. 

‘Trains that Met in the Blizzard. A Composite Ro- 
mance. By R. Pitcher Woodward. 12mo, pp. 390. 
New York : Salmagundi Publishing Company. 

An Army Wife. By Captain Charles King. 12mo, pp. 
278. New York: F. Tennyson Neeley. 

A Lover in Homespun, and Other Stories. By F. Clifford 
Smith. 12mo, pp. 201. Philadelphia : Henry Alte- 
mus. 


For Freedom’s Sake. By Arthur Paterson. 12mo, pp. 


322. Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott Company. $1.25. 


“The Mistress of Brae Farm: A Novel. By Rosa Nou- 
chette Carey. 12mo, pp. 437. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company. $1.25. : 

Without Sin: A Novel. By MartinJ. Pritchard. 16mo, 
pp. 298. Chicago: Herbert S. Stone & Co. $1.25. 


The Violet. By Julia Magruder. 12mo, pp. 210. New 
York : Longmans, Green & Co. $1.25. 

Lou. By Baron von Roberts. Translated from the Ger- 
man by Jessie Haynes. 12mo, pp. 265. New York: 
American Publishers’ Corporation. 

In Scarlet and Grey: Stories of Soldiers and Others. 
By Florence Henniker. 12mo, pp. 210. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. $1. 

Day-Books. By Mabel E. Wotton. 
Boston : Roberts Brothers. $1. 

My Lady’s Heart: A Sketch. By Ellis Markoe. 16mo, 
pp. 178. Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1. 

A Secret of the Sea. By Cornelia Mitchell Parsons. 
16mo, pp. 185. New York: J. 8S. Ogilvie Publishing 
Company. 50 cents. 


16mo, pp. 189. 
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Venus and Cupid , or, A Trip from Mount Olympus to 
London. By the author of “The Fight at Dame 
Europa’s School.” 16mo, pp. 296. Philadelphia : J. 
B. Lippincott Company. 


Episcopo & Company. ByGebriele D’Annunzio. Trans- 
lated by Myrtle Leonora Jones. 16mo, pp. 122. Chi- 
cago: Herbert S. Stone & Co. $1.25. 


The Fearsome Island : Being a Modern Rendering of the 
Narrative.. By Albert Kinross. 16mo, pp. 143. Chi- 
cago: Herbert S. Stone & Co. $1.25. 


Checkers : A Hard-Luck Story. By Henry M. Blossom, 
Jr. 16mo, pp. 239. Chicago: Herbert S. Stone & 
Co. $1.25. 


Prose Fancies. 
enne. 16mo, pp. 201. 
Co. $1.25. 


The Flaw in the Marble. 18mo, pp. 240. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. 75 cents. 


Vawder’s Understudy : A Study in Platonic Affection. 
By James Knapp Reeve. 18mo, pp. 197. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. 75 cents. 


From Whose Bourne. By Robert Barr. 18mo, pp. 209. 
New York: Frederick A. StokesCompany, 75 cents. 


One Day’s Courtship, and the Heralds of Fame. By 
Robert Barr. 18mo, pp. 207. New York: Frederick 


A. Stokes Company. 75 cents. 


Soap Bubbles. By Max Nordau. Translated by Mary J. 
Safford. 18mo, pp. 230. New York: F. Tennyson 
Neeley. 75 cents. 


White Satin and Homespun. By Katrina Trask. 18mo, 
pp. 189. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 


Bijou’s Courtships : A Study in Pink. From the French 
of Gyp. By Katherine Berry di Zéréga. 18mo, pp. 
295. New York: F. Tennyson Neeley. 


A Conspiracy of the Carbonari. By Louise Miihlbach. 
18mo, pp. 236. New York: F. Tennyson Neeley. 


Second Series. By Richard Le Galli- 
Chicago : Herbert S. Stone & 


The Golden Fleece : A Romance. By Julian Hawthorne. 
18mo, pp. 198. Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. 75 cents. 

Break O’ Day, and Other Stories. By George Wharton 
Edwards. 32mo, pp. 163. New York: The Century 
Company. $1. 

Tracings; or, A Reflection of Nature. By E. Scott 
O’Connor. 32mo, pp. 69. New York: The Century 
Company. $1. 

Your Little Brother James. By Caroline H. Pemberton. 
Paper, 16mo, pp. 93. Stamford, N. Y.: Published 
by the Author. 








Annals of the American Academy.—Philadelphia. (Bi- 
monthly.) November. 


Relation of eta oon, to Psychology. S. N. Patten. 
Postal Savings Banks. E. T. Heyn. 

A Neglected Chapter in the Life of Comte. W. H. Schoff. 
The Ethics of Stock Watering. T.C. Frenyear. 


Atlantic Monthly.—Boston. November. 


Causes of Agricultural Unrest. J. Laurence Laughlin. 
Utah as an Industrial Object Lesson. William E. Smythe. 
Dust. Lafcadio Hearne, 

A Night and Day in Spain. Miriam C. Harris. | 

The German and a the German American. Josiah Flynt. 
Early Recollections of Bret Harte. Charles W. Stoddard. 

A History of the Gift of Painless Surgery. E. W. Emerson. 
Trade Unions in the United Kingdom. John M. Ludlow. 
The Young Shakespeare; a Study of Romeo. J. J. Chap- 


man. 
Out of the Book of Humanity. Jacob A. Riis. 
Century Magazine.—New York. November. 


Election Day in New York. Ernest Ingersoll. 

Campaigning With Grant. Gen. Horace Porter. 

Why the Confederacy Failed. Duncan Rose. 

The Olympic Games of 1896. Pierre de Coubertin. 

An pages Lesson in Municipal Government. George F. 
Parker. 

The Chinese of New York. Helen F. Clark. 

The National Hero of France. Maurice Boutet de Monvel. 


The Chautauquan.—Meadville, Pa. November. 


The French Drama in Moliére’s Time. F. M. Warren. 

The Survival of Moliére’s Plays. Franklin Fyles. 

The Women Characters ot Moliére. Marguerite Merington. 
The Story of Moliére’s Life. J. A. Harrison. 

Recent Advances in Medical Education. W. D. Hamaker. 
Sea Sculpture. H. W. Warren. 

The Speaker of the House of Representatives. H. H. Smith. 
Contamination of Municipal Water Supplies. F. J. Thorn- 


bury. ‘ : 
Japan as an Industrial Power. W. E. Griffis. 
The Cosmopolitan.—Irvington, N Y. November. 


Under the Shadow of Vesuvius. Edgar Fawcett. 

The Stage and the Beauty Problem. James S. Metcalfe. 

Through Oriental Doorways. Laura B. Starr. 

Belles of Caracas. W. Nephew wi. 9 

Personal Recollections of the Tai-Ping Rebellion. Gen. E. 
Forester. 

A Queen’s Minister’s Business Day. 

Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly.—New York. November. 


American Universities and Colleges. George H. Nettleton. 
General Robert E. Lee. Sally Nelson Robbins. 

The Stage Débutante. Arthur Hornblow. 

Madagascar and ee - Mary Titcomb. 

A Dual Metropolis. Charles T. Logan. 


The Presidential Campaign. Henry Cabot Lodge. 
Egg-Hunting on the South Farallon. C. H. Thompson. 


Goiey’s Magazine.—New York. November. 


The Street Araks of Michael Wolf. V. Robard. 
Benjamin Frarklin.—II. George C. Lay. 
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Some Child-Types of Beauty. Marmaduke Humphreys. 
Conducting a National Campaign. Rufus R. Wilson. 

In Quaint Old Zoar. R. Shackleton. 

Electricity on the Stage. Claxton Wilstach. 

The Evolution of the Club. E. P. Mitchell. 


Harper’s Monthly Magazine.—New York.- November. 


White Man’s Africa. Poultney Bigelow. 
The Dominant Idea of American Democracy. F. N. Thorpe. 
The First President of the United States. Woodrow Wilson. 
The Literary Landmarks of Florence. Laurence Hutton. 
The Cuckoos and the Outwitted Cow-Bird. William H. Gib- 
son. 
Ladies’ Home Journal.—Philadelphia. November. 


When Jenny Lind Sang in Castle Garden. A. Oakey Hall. 
This Country of Ours.—XI. Benjamin Harrison. 

Origin of Our Names. _ Clifford Howard. 

The Young Man and Marriage. C H. Parkhurst. 


Lippincott’s Magazine.—Philadelphia. November. 


The Land of the Five Tribes. Allan Hendricks. 
Modern Ancestors and Armorial Bearings. A. S. van West- 


rum. 
The Sixth Sense. James Weir, Jr. 
Some English Traits. A. F. Sanborn. 
Bread, Condiments and Fruits. C. D. Wilson. 


McClure’s Magazine.—New York. November. 


The Daguerreotype in America. Mrs. D. T. Davis 

Se and His Home and Pictures. Ethel M. Mc- 
enna. 

The Story of Lincoln’s Nomination in 1860. Ida M. Tarbell. 

A Novelist’s Views of Novel-Writing. Elizabeth S. Phelps. 


Munsey’s Magazine.—New York. November. 


Prominent American Families.—VII. The Danas. J. D. 
iller. 
Some Colonial Dames. 
Types of Fair Women. 


New England Magazine.—Boston. November. 


John Eliot. the Apostle to the Indians. _J. de Normandie. 
Harriet Martineau in New England. E. P. Powell. 

The Blackstone Memorial Library. Mrs. E. M. Gallaudet. 
A Day on Braddock’s Road. Reuben G. Thwaites. 

A New England Village in the Southern Pines. B. A. Good- 


ridge. 
Words Coined in Boston. C. W. Ernst. 
A Memorable Experiment in Vaccination. Samuel W. Ab- 


ott. 
Bath, the City of Ships. E. C. Plummer. 
Rufus Choate. William Everett. 


Scribner’s Magazine.—New York. November. 


Panther-Shooting in Central India. Capt. C. J. Melliss. 
What America Has Done for Whist. 

The Renaissance of ewer M. H. Spielmann. 
Over the Chilkoot to the Yukon. Frederick Funston. 
The Camera and the Comedy. Alexander Black. 
Women Bachelors in New York. Mary G. Humphreys. 
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American Amateur Photographer.—New York. September. 


The British Photographers’ Convention. 
Broken Negatives. 

Home Portraiture. W.C. Furnas, 

Pigment Prints on Etching Paper. A. Pringle. 


American Historical Register.—Boston. September. 


Recollections of an yt! Philadelphian. W. R. Smith. 

The Battle of Bunker Hill. F. N. Scott. 

Visit of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery to England. 

Unif —_ of the American Revolutionary Army. A. W. 
Clark. 


American Magazine of Civics.—New York. October. 


Citizenship. William J. Gaynor. 
Economic Aspects of Immigration. J. A. Roebling. 


The Evolution of Money.—II. J.D. Hancock. 

rong | and Despotism. —— Moses. 

Limits of Individual Liberty. J. McL. Smith. 

Clean Streets and Their Benefits. La Salle A. Maynard. 
Centralization the Cure for Political Corruption.—I. 


American Monthly.—Washington. October. 


Ticonderoga—Fort Carillon. Marie A. Dayne. 
Kingston's Brave Women of October 16, 1777. 


American University Magazine.—New York. September. 


The American School of Classical Studies at Athens.—II. 
Comments on Intercollegiate Athletics. John B. Holmes. 


The Arena.—Boston. October. 


Silver—a Money Metal. John T. Morgan. 
Religion of Christ in its Relation to Christianity. 
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Municipal Reform. William Howe Tolman 
What the Remonetization of Silver Would Do for the Re- 


public 
Prince Edward Island Land Question. J. H. Hastam. 
Dual Suffrage. Mrs. E. Q. Norton. 
Peril of Encouraging the Persecuting Spirit. B. O. Flower. 
Japapeetne eee of “The Last Days of Bouiol, a 
Clemen 
Free Silver vs. Free Gold. Frank Parsons. 
The Question of Genius. Sophia McClelland. 
ae Christian Missionaries in India Frauds? J. H. 
ueller. 
Divine Afflatus of the Etruscan Gold Spinners. Mary S. 
Lockwood. 
Soul Evolution. John F. Clark. 


Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly.—New York. October. 


The Metric System. T. C. Mendenhall. 

Nevada Silver. Charles H. Shinn. 

A Measure of Mental Capacity. Emil eee. 

Some Beginnings in Science. Collier Cobb. 

The Vivisection Question. C. F. Hodge. 

Acetylene, The New Illuminant. V. J. Youmans. 

The Significance of Leaves. F.S. Mathews. 

Educative Value of Children’s Questioning. H. L. Clapp. 
The Self and Its Derangements. W.R. Newbold. 
Exaggeration as an Aisthetic Factor. M, F. Regnault. 
Enrico Ferri on Homicide.—II. Helen Zimmern. w 


Art Amateur.—New York. October 


A Layman’s Guide to the Louvre. Theodore Child. 
Flower Analysis.—I. J. M. Shull. 
Painting Flowers and Still Life—II. M. B. Odenheimer. 
Measurement of the Human Figure.—II. Ernest Knaufft. 


Art Interchange.— New York. September. 


Raphael of Urbino. Alm J. Noble. 
Modern Russian Art.— 

Plain Talks on Art. LY “Arthur Hober. 
Practical Hints on Miniature Painting.—II. 


October. 


Anatomy and Pepreanicn in Art. ns C. a 
Millais and the Pre-Raphaelites. vn . L. S. Neill. 
Practical Lessons in Modeling. ~ W. O. Partridge. 
The Art of Seeing Color.—II. we 8. Horton. 


Bachelor of Arts.—New York. October. 


Princeton University (1746-1896). 

Democracy and Socialism. 

Henry James. Norman Hapgood. 

The Khodinsky Disaster. G. Allen, Jr. 

Forgotten Books. Alice Morse Earle. 

Facts and ve on the Currency Question. A. P. Gardner. 
Michaelmas Term at Oxford. F. Adye. 


Badminton Magazine.—London. October. 


The Pheasants. Alex. : pene. 

Cycling Gymkhanas. R. B. Munro. 

In Rajputana. Col. J. it Trevor. 

Games of the For East. Prof. Church. 

A Day with the Staintondale Fox Hounds. 


son. 
The American Quail. A. G. Bradley. 
Marine Golf. den Philipotts. 
Cricket. A. C. Maclaren. 


Bankers’ Magazine.—London. October. 


The Prospects of the Money Market. 

The Reflux of Gold to America. W.R. Lawson. 
The Institute of Bankers Examinations. 

The Assessment Argument and Its Exponent. 


Bankers’ Magazine.—New York. October, 


Financial and Other Delusions. 
Legal Decisions of Interest to Bankers. 
American Bankers’ Association. 


Biblical World.—Chicago. October. 


Relation of the Seminary to Bible Study. O. H. Gates. 

The Apocrypha. Frank C. Porter 

History of Old Testament. W.R. Harper. 

Certificate of an stacy During the Persecution of Decian. 
Paraphrase of the Epistle to the Romans. G. B. Stevens. 


Bibliotheca Sacra,—Oberlin, Ohio. (Quarterly.) October. 


Arohmolony of the Mode of Baptism. B. B. Warfield. 

The Great Pentateuchal Difficulty Met. Henry Hayman. 
Schleiermacher and the Christian Consciousness. . 8. Carr. 
The Final Chapters of Deuteronomy. . Watson. 

A Question of WE Weight J. M. Stifler. 

Silver Money. Wri 

What Government Cannot Do. *. Swift Halbeook. 
The Question of the Free Coinage of Silver. 


, 
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W. Bemis. 
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Blackwood’s Magazine.—London. October. 


In Dark Donegal: The Tourist on the Celtic Fringe. 
The Looker-on, 


. Cavalry Stabling. 


Tea-Time in the ‘Village. M. E. Francis. 

Li Hung Chang’s Visit. 

A Workhouse Girl; a Product of the Poor Law. 
Napoleon’s Voy: age to St. wie 

The Verdict of Old Age. M. O. W. O. 
Arbitration in Theory and Practice. 


Board of Trade Journal.—London. September 15. 


British vs. Foreign Trade With Victoria. 
Stock and Grain Speculation in Germany. 
American Cotton Yarns for Germany. 
Argentine Budget Estimates for 1897. 

New Customs Tariff of Victoria. Continued. 


Canadian Magazine.—Toronto. October. 


Fast Atlantic Steamship Service. Sir Charles Tupper. 
The Canadian Girl. Reginald Gourlay. 

Through the Sub-Arctics.of Canada.—IV. J. W. Tyrrell. 
Her Majesty’s Sixty Years’ i ee, T.E. Champion. 
Civil Service Reform. A. H. U. Colquhoun. ° 


Cassell’s Family Magazine —London. 


The Queen’s Pilot. <A. T. Story. 

The Mystery of Precious Stones. Barry Pain. 
The Press in the Provinces. F. Robbins. 
The Prisons of Paris. Major 7% Griffiths. 


Cassier’s Magazine.—New York. October. 
The Vertical Engine for Stationary Purposes. C. H. Man- 
n 


eakness of the United States. W. L. Cathcart. 

Bessemer. R. H. Thurston. 
Energy Transmitted by Compressed Air. c * Hague. 
A Few Steam Engine Contrasts. G. L. Clark 


Catholic World.—New York. October, 


Pius VI. and the French Directory. Francis 8. Chatard. 
Life and Death in Corsica. J. W. K 
Arundel, Past and Present. A. M. 
Constantino le Against Rome. 
Agnes Repplier. Lelia H. Bugg. 
Mariano Fonetital. De Rossi’s Successor. F. Broderick. 
Development, Not ‘Evolution. Alexander McDonald. 
Housing the People in Great Cities. 


October. 


Chambers’ Journal.--Edinburgh. October. 


Loch Katrine in Glasgow. B. Taylor. 
The Shore and the Moorland. 

Some Landladies of Fiction. 

Better Homes for Working People. 
Stock Exchange Gambling. 

The Soudan. J. Geddie. 


Church at Home and Abroad.—Philadelphia. 


Li Hung Chang. F. F. Ellinwood. 
Missionary Progress in es James Johnston. 
The Glasgow Council. H. Roberts. 


Contemporary Review.— London. 


The Constantinople Massacre. 

Devil Worship and Free Masonry. F. Legg 

The Vaccination Commission. pilauann Picton. 

*Coin’s Financial School ;” The Old Silver Dollar. 
Herdman. 

American Women. Cecile de Thierry. 

The Archetype of John Bunyan’s * Pilgrim’s Progress.” R. 


October. 


October. 


J. O. 


Heath. 
My Master of the Winds: a Narrative of Travel in Sumatra. 
Modern Ideals of Education. 
Was Pitt a Prophet? Lord Stanmore ond Others. 
Money and Investments. 


Cornhill Magazine.—London. October. 
Trafalgar from the Spanish Side. W. Laird Clowes. 
The Transit of Earl Li Hung Chang. 
Letters of Sir M. E. Grant Duff. 
Memoirs of Ali Effendi Gifoon, a Soudanese Soldier. 
Pores Shooting, etc. ; October, or ‘‘ The Days That Are 
The Wit ond Wisdom of Lord Westbury. W. B. Duffield. 

Cosmopolis.—London. September. 

ra Antiquities of the Indo-Europeans. Prof. F. Max 


me vat the International Congress. G. Bernard Shaw. 
Mauritius ; Clavis Maris Indici. Sir Hubert P. A. Jerning- 


ham. 
Lessing. A. Méziéres. 
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Tunis and French Colonization. Continued. Joseph Chail- 


ley-Bert. 
ex Millennium and the Budapest Exhibition. Maurus 
al. 


Demorest's Family Magazine.—New York. October. 
Women Poster Artists. 


A Study of William J. Bryan. H. T. Dobbins. 
Regenerating the Slums. J. H. Welch. 


The Dial.—Chicago. September 16. 


Books of the Coming Season. 
October 1. 
The Extensions of Literary Activity. 


Thoreau as a Prose Writer. H. M. Stanley. 
An American Endowed Theatre. Charles Davidson. 


Education.—Boston. October. 


The Proper Pronunciation of Greek. Achilles Rose. 
Childhood and Education. C. F. Carroll. 

Relation of Nature Study to Drawing. M. V. O’Shea. 
Liberal Tendencies in the University of Pennsylvania. 
The Modern Treatment of Crime. 8. T. Dutton. 


Educational Review.—London. September. 
Evelyn S. Shuckburgh’s Book “‘ The Augustus of Suetonius.” 
“Report on the Vision of Children Attending Elementary 


chools in London.” 
** Antimachus of Colophon and the Position of Women in 


Greek Poetry.” 

Educational Review.—New York. October. 
Attitude of Scientific Thought in Germany Toward Herbart. 
The Social Mission of the Public School. . De Witt Hyde. 
Education of the Deaf and Dumb. Herbert "A. Aikens. 

Are Present College Entrance Requirements too Great? J. 


C. Mackenzie. 
Children’s Ability to Reason. J. A. Hancock. 


* Reading at Sight’ in Elementary Latin Teaching. 
Education at the Psychological Congress. S. I. Franz. 
Growth of the Human Body. G. M. West. 


Engineering Magazine.—New York. October. 
Our > soe Policy and the Industrial Outlook. Cuthbert 
Milla 


. H. G. Prout. 
. Davis, J. 8S. Griggs, 


E. C. 
N. W. 


Fast Trains as Related to Businass Polic 
The Problem of Engine Selection. C. 


Jr. 
An Arraignment of American City Architecture. 
Gardner. 
oe ewan Economies from the Use of Gas. 
erry. 
Pavement Construction and City Growth. S. Towle. 
Six ea of Successful Shop Management. Henry Ro- 
nd. 
The ee Rock Deposits of Tennessee. Lucius P. 
Water “Supply of a Tropical yng Raimundo Cabrera. 
The Possible and Impossible in Electric Development. 


English Illustrated Magazine.—London. 


The Man on the Monument. G. E. Mitton. 
Impressions of the Transvaal. Maen Prior. 
The Training of Child Acrobats. S. L. Bensusan. 
Miss Anne S. Peck’s Ascent of the 5 Ri tg 
Tenting : A Week with a Traveling Circus. Y. Stewart. 
The ) Southern Godwit ; One of the Most Remarkable Sights 
in N. 
The Church With the Crooked Steeple at Chesterfield. 
The Dead on the Battle-Fields of the Crimea. Wm. Simpson. 
tae Reign of Queen Victoria; the Longest in English His- 
ory. 
Fortnightly Review.—London. October. 


The Russian Ascendency in Europe. 
M. Paul Hervieu. Hannah L a 
Is Insanity Increasing? Dr. “eres 
The = of Speech; the Wor s ‘Baby Talk. Charles 
Johnston. 
Eastern Questions, Far and ~ rag 
1. China, England and Russia. R.C. Gundry. 
2. wees oe Question in Its Religious Rane. Capt. J. 
am bier. 
Phillip Il. in His Domestic Relations. Major M. A. S. Hume. 
Battle of the Ballotsin America. F. H. Hardy. 
The Mission of Judaism. O. J. Simon. 
Human Evolution an Artificial Process. H. G. Wells. 
Home Arts in the Cumberland Mountains. A. M. Wakefield. 
Ireland's Difficulty, England’s Opportunity. J. McGrath. 


The Forum.—New York. October. 
What Free Coinage Means : 


Compulsory Dis not. Benjamin Harrison. 
Free Coinage and Life Insurance Companies. 


October. 


J. A. McCall. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Free Coinage and Trust Comuenien, 3 8 go King. 
Free Coinage and Farmers. 

The Creed of the Sultan. Its Future. Tomes Davidson. 

King Oscar of Sweden and Norway. Harald Hjirne. 

Edmond de Goncourt. Henri Frantz. 

Banks of Issue in the United States. W.G. Sumner. 

International Law and Arbitration. Chief Justice Russell. 

Princeton College and Patriotism. John G. Hibben. 

The American Ballot. Hugh H. Lus 

Robert Schumann a Lyrical Poet. Jemah Sohn. 

The Study of Folk Lore. L. J. Vance. 


Free Review.—London. October. 


Gladstone the Theologian. 
ag as Pioneer. G. Mortimer. 
The J aga of Religious Education. Continued. R. de 
illiers. 
The Money Famine. J. Badcock, Jr. 
Shakespeare and Montaigne. Concluded. John M. Robert- 
son. 
Deism up to Date. E. Kirby. 
Illusion and Reality. Arthur Cros: 
The Bli; —* of eye going * E. s ‘Galbraith. 
Love’s Coming of Age. Edward Carpenter. 
Marriage on Lease. F. A. Underwood. 


Gentleman’s Magazine.—London. October. 


An Old Village : in Imitation. 

Thieves’ Slang. C. H. Vellacott. 

The West Indies ; the Home of the Indian Weed. Ed. V. He- 
war 

The Romance of Drury Lane. John Coleman. 

Indian Agriculture and Indian Canals. Donald N. Reed. 

The Montenegrin Bicentenary. W. Miller. 

—— Prévost : the Author of ‘Manon Lescaut.” A. H. Mil- 


The Decline of Fur Sealing. M. Rees Davies. 
Guesses at Shakespeare. . Schiitz Wilson. 


Good Words. — October. 


Betbn as a Magician. K. V. Coo 
thnal Green Free Library; “ General Readers” in East 


ondon ° 
Old —.. R. Walker. 
The Sergeant-at-Arms of the House of Commons. M. Mac- 


Donagh. 
Green Bag.—Boston. October. 


McKinley and Bryan as Lawyers. A. bad Hall. 

Trial of Dr. Jameson in its Legal As 

English Law Courts.—IX. : Courts o Griminal Jurisdiction. 
— en and Roman Criminal Jurisprudence. M. Ro- 


The F Right of Sanctuary. George H. Westley. 
Gunton’s’ Magazine.—New York. October. 


Economic Effect of Appreciating Money. 
Government by Injunction. 

The Foreign Market Delusion. 

Party Government on Its Trial? C. T. Cotham. 
Industrial Development of the Extreme Orient. 
Sweating System in New York City.—II. J. M. Mayers. 
The Economics of Organized Charity. M. red. Dana. 


Home Magazine.—Binghamton, N. Y. October. 


Tragedies of the Arctic Regions. Arthur Turner. 
A Remarkable Political Campaign. W. M. Callingham. 
Uncle Sam’s Naval Home. John Southworth. 
Pets of the White Navy. Minna Irving. 
The Homiletic Review.—New York. October. 


oe. ~ ae of Christ a Fundamental Doctrine. B. B. War- 


Danger to Civilization from Popular Shibboleths. W. S. Lilly. 
Byron’s Life and Teachings. T. W. Hunt. 

Humor and Earnestness: Can they os" ? H. L. Wayland. 
Fate of the People of Northern Israel. J. F. McCurdy. 


International Journal of Ethics.—Philadelphia. (Quarterly.) 
: October. 


International Arbitration. John Westlake. 

Settlement of the International Question. P. Fiore. 

Is the Family Declining? J.H. Muirhead. 

ts and Ethical Teachings of the Ancient Zoroastrian Re- 


The eteradation of the Nineteenth Century. R. M. Meyer. 
The Irrigation Age.—Chicago. September. 


Public Opinion and the Eevlortion Congress. 

The Art of Irrigation.—XV. S. Van Dyke. 

Windmill Irrigation. 

Journal of the Association of Engineering Societies.—Phil- 
adelphia. August. 


Experiments on Vitrified Paving ones 


F. F. Harrington. 
Particles Settling Through Liquids. 


L. Wagoner. 
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Kindergarten Magazine.—Chicago. October. 


Goethe’s Pedagogic’s. W. T. Harris. 
Homely but Happy Kindergarten Ware. Helen Le Beuf. 
How We Started our Kindergarten. ate M.,Cone. 


Knowledge.—London. October. 


English Coins. Continued. G. F. Hill. 
The History of the Great Lakesand Niagara. A.J. Herbert- 


son. 
The Transition from Stem to Root in Plants. A. Maslen. 
The Total Eclipse of the Sun. Mary Proctor. 
The Reception of Dr. Nansen at Christiania. 
Waves. Continued. Vaughan Cornish. 


Leisure Hour.—London. October. 


Perishable Paper. Miss Helen Zimmern. 

Mr. Goldsworthy Gurney’s Steam Carriage. L. Gardiner. 
Off the Tourist Track in Norway. T. B. Willson. 

The Rienzi of Romance and History. G. Todd. 

Echoes from the Dungeon of Vincennes. Continued. 


Lend a Hand.—Boston. October. 


Treatment of Tramps in Small Cities. J.W. Bradshaw. 
Organized Charity of Two Cities. Lillie B. C. Wyman. 
The Care of Epileptics. W. P. Letchworth. 


The Looker-On.—New York. October. 


Antonin Dvordék. Henry E. Krehbiel. 

Henschel’s Stabat Mater. Alfred Remy. 

Shakespeare’s Dramatic Construction: Julius Cesar. W. 
H. Fleming. 


Longman’s Magazine.—London. October. 


William Morris’ Poems. Andrew Lang. 
The Wood Wren. W.H. Hudson. 
Survival. A. .BR 


Lucifer.—London. September 15. 


The Mind in Nature. H. P. Blavatsky. ; 

The a of the Later Platonists. Continued. G. R. S. 
Mead. , 

On Dreams. Continued. Svapnin. 

The Sankhya ae racy ah Continued. B. Keightley. 

Occultism in English Poetry. Continued. Mrs. Ivy Hooper. 

Musings of a Neophyte. Continued. Dr. A. A. Wells. 

Thought-Forms. Mrs. Besant. 


Lutheran Quarterly.—Gettysburg, Pa. October. 
De Baptismo—Augsburg Confession, Art. IX. R. W. Huf- 


ford. 
Woman’s Ministry in the Church. G. U. Wenner. 
Teaching of the Augsburg Confession Concerning the Lord’s 


Day. 
Southern Literature Since the War. J. A. B. Scherer. 
Regeneration Under the Old Covenant. G. W. McSherry. | 
Meaning and Efficacy of Infant Baptism. S. Schwarm. 
The Church and Popular Scepticism. Samuel A. Ort. 
Present Struggle Over the Old Testament. 


Macmillan’s Magazine.—London. October. 


Our Focupaney. ‘ F 
Modern French Poets, etc.; Apollo in the Latin Quarter. 
The Burning of Meiron ; Jewish Festival. 
A Schoolmaster at Home. 
Lady Margaret Tudor. 
‘The French Royalists. 
Madras Review.—Madras. (Quarterly.) August. 
Concentration in Foreign Politics. Capt. A. Banon. 
Five Years’ Municipal Work in the Madras Presidency. H. 
Nowroji. : ee 
The Hindu Religious Life. P. V. Ramaswami Raju. 
The Tamils; Eighteen Hundred Years Ago. V. Kanakasa- 


bhai Pillai. 
Present Discontents in India. Cornelia Sorabji. 
The Mappila and the Mappila Outbreak. B. Govinda Nam- 


biar. 
Forty Years of Education in India. C. M. Barrow. 
Land Revenue Administration in India. 
Menorah Monthly.—New York. October. 


Julius Bien. M. Ellinger. 
Shall Gold Be Replaced by Silver? M. Ellinger. 


Metaphysical Magazine.—New York. October, 
A Test for Truth. Paul Tyner. 


Development Through Reincarnation. W. B. Tuthill. 
Karma in Modern Eine qaak gil aioe Johnston. 


The Spiritual Principle.— . Almy. 
Gepuiitecs Amon: the Tahitians. Alice De Le Plongeon. 
Individuality in Masses and s. Barnetta Brown. 
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Midland Monthly.—Des Moines, Iowa. October. 


Grant's Life in the West. Col. J. W. Emerson. 
Brighter Britain or Maoriland. ‘Alice Monk. 

The Contest in the Maumee Valley. Frank L. McVey. 

In the Footsteps of oo Clementine D. Nahmer. 

A Group of Michigan Women Writers. Hattie S. Russell. 
Christian Communism in the Mississippi Valley. B. L. Wick. 


Missionary Herald.—Boston. October. 


Missionary Work and Special Objects. 
Persecutions of Chinese Christians. D. Goddard. 


Missionary Review of the World.—New York. October. 


William E. Dodge, One of the Promoters of Missions. 
Gospel Work in Persia. Samuel G. Wilson. 

The Star Worshipers of Mesopotamia. S. M. Zwemer. 
The Russian Stundists.—I. . Godet. 

Bible Motive is Missions. T. T. Eaton. 

The Malabar Syrians. John Rutherford. 


The Monist.—Chicago. (Quarterly.) October. 


Animal Automatism and Consciousness. C. L. Morgan. 
The Regenerated Logic. Charles $8. Pierce. 

From Berkeley to Hegel. E. D. Fawcett. 

Panlogism. Paul Carus. 4 
Subconscious Pangeometry. G. B. Halstead. 


Monthly Illustrator and Home and Country.—New York. 
October. 


Picturesque Scotland : The Braes o’ Mar. Peter MacQueen. 
Whist and Its Masters.—III. . F. Foster. 
Russian Costumes, C. H. A. Bjerregaard. 

Music.—Chicego. October. 


The Soul of the Artist. F. EK. Sawyer. 
open for American Singers. K. Hackett. 
The Works of Berlioz. Julien Tiersot. 
Glimpses of Christine Nilsson. 


National Magazine.—Boston. October. 


Quester Centennial of the Chicago Fire. Edmund S. Hoch. 
old and Gold Mining. . D. Van Blascom, Jr. 

Dr. Jackson’s Discovery of Ether. William Barber. 

The First Homestead in the United States. S. S. Peters. 


National Review.—London. October. 


The Empire and the Gold Standard. Lord Aldenham. 

Anglophobia. Admiral Maxse. 

The Political Outlook in the United States. Senator Tillman. 

A Visitor’s Glimpse at the Contest in the United States. A. 
Symons Eccles. | 

sthetics of the Dinner Table. Col. Kenny Herbert. 

Russia’s Serene’. Spenser Wilkinson. 

The Gospel of Wealth ; the Apology of Dives. Dr. William 


Barry. 
Canada as a Field for Mining Investment. George M. Daw- 
son. 
James ae aac the Real Robert Elsmere. F. Reginald 
t 


Statham. 

The State of the Bar. S. A. T. Rowlatt. 

The Bimetallic Side of the American Crisis. T. E. Powell 
and Others. 


New Review.—London. October. 


The Empire and Downing Street. 

The Case of Sugar. Ernest E. Williams. 

Public School Products. A. W. Ready. 

Lord Braxfield ; the Original Weir of Hermiston. Francis 


Watt. 
Petronius. Charles Whibley. 
The Case of the Pretoria Prisoners. Prof. G. G. Ramsay. 


Nineteenth Century.—London. October. 


Why Russia Distrusts England. Sir Wemyss Reid. 
The Cry for Fraudulent Money in America. George F. 


arker. 
On the Ethics of Suppression in Biography. Edmund S. Pur- 


Bhow'ani, the Cholera-Goddess. E, H. Hankin. 

Of Women in Assemblies. C. 5S. Cexiey- 

Lord Randolph Churchill as an Official. Sir Algernon West. 

On the Dervish Frontier. J. Theodore Bent. 

Count _— and Rural Education. Charles T. Dyke 
Acland. 

Horse Ambulances. Hon. Dud oy Leigh. 

A Visit to Queen Elizabeth. J. H. Round. 

The ——— Uselessness of Prison Labor. Sir Edmund 
Du Cane. 

The Massacres in Turkey. 


North American Review.—New York. October. 


The Safe Pathway of Experience. Thomas B. Reed. 
Cee of Modern Novel Writers. Agnes Rep- 
plier. 
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Our Electoral System. S. M. Merrill. ; 
The Best Currency. Albion W. Tourgée. 


Prospects of Education in England. John E. Gorst. | 
A Hindrance to Our Foreigti Trade. Thomas R. Jernigan. 
Educational Uses of Hypnotism. R. O. Mason. 
If Silver Wins: f 
The Shrinkage of Wages. Louis Windmiiller. 
Inevitable Constitutional Changes. W. Clark. 
Our Neglected Shipping. Alex. R. Smith. 
France’s Task in Madagascar. Frederick Taylor. 
Why American Industry Languishes. Hilary A. Herbert. 
The Ship of State Adrift.—II. Andrew Carnegie. 


Outing.—New York. October. 


Trotting Road Teams and Their Drivers. E. B. Abercrombie. 
Bear Hunting in British Columbia. me 

Racing Schooners. B. Burchard. 

Lenz’s World Tour Awheel: The Chaldiran Valley. 
Football: Review of the Season of 1895. Walter Camp. 
National Guard of the State of Maine. Capt. C. B. Hall. 


Overland Monthly.—San Francisco. October. 


Humboldt Bay and Its Jetty System. : 
The Competition of Japan. George C. Perkins. 
Progress. John J. Valentine. 

Commerce Not an Accident. Charles E. Naylor. 
The Good Roads Movement.—II. C. F. Johnson. 
Is the West Discontented? J. E. Bennett. 


Pall Mall Magazine.—London. October. 
Hatches; the Birthplace of the United Kingdom. J. H. 
Schooling. 
Continued. Prof. H. 


Marat; the Friend of the People. 
M. Stephens. 

The Evolution of H. M.S. Britannia. Hamilton Williams. 

Old Memories of the Indian Mutiny. Continued. Gen. Sir 


Hugh Gough. ae 
Exmoor Ponies. Miss Evelyn March Phillipps. 


The Peterson Magazine.—New York. October 


The Second City of the World. 

The Widow in History. Mae H. Anson. 

Some Orators of the Campaign. Margherita A. Hamm. 
The Adirondack League Club. M. A. Hamm. 

Famous Juliets of Olden Times and New. 

American Naval Heroes. John H. Brown. 


The Photo-American.—New York. September. 
Imagination and Photography. F.C. Lambert. 
Diffused Light in the Camera. 


Bird Life. . B. Lodge. 
Demonstration of Color Screen Making and Testing. 


Influence of H _ in the Metol Developer. M. Eder. 
Solarization of ry Plates. Ed. Liesegang. 
October. 
Comparative Tests with Orthochromatic Plates. S.H Hor- 
yan. 
On Backgrounds. A. H. Wall. 


Some Points Concerning Silver Prints. C. H. Bothamley. 
To Save an Over Exposed Negative. 

Stereoscopic Photography with One Lens. A. H. Sexten. 
The Enamel Process on Copper and Zinc. G. Fritz. 
Cause of Relief in Gelatine Negatives. 


Photo-Beacon.—Chicago. September. 


Some Lens Calculations. 

Coloring Prints. 

Variety of Subject. 

Artistic Lighting.—VI. 

Notes on the Pyro-Developed Image. Alfred Watkins. 
A Cheap and Easy Printing Process. 


Photographic Times.—New York. October. 


The Development of Chronophotography. C. F. Jenkins. 
Naturalistic Photography.—II. P. H. Emerson. 
Orthochromatic Plates. 8S. H. Horgan. 
Yellow Screens and Isochromatic Plates. W. K. Burton. 
Brilliancy in Negatives. Chapman Jones. 

Yacht Photography. C. O. Dentry. 

Encyclopedic Dictionary of Photography : Cork Developer. 


Poet-Lore.—Boston. August-September. 


Shelley and Verlaine. Alice L. Wilson. 
New Ideas in Teaching Literature. 


Political Science Quarterly.—Boston. September. 


Trade Union Democracy.—I. Sidney and Beatrice Webb. 
Agricultural Discontent.—I.__C. F. Emerick. 

‘Free Silver and Wages. R. Mayo-Smith. 

Silver in Commerce. Worthington C. Ford. 

After Effects of Free oan J. B. Clark. 

The Colonial Corporation.—II. . L, Osgood. 

The History of English Law. Heinrich Brunner. 
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Presbyterian Quarterly.—Richmond, Va, October. 


Constitution of the Seminary Curriculum. B. B. Warfield. 
The Old Testament and Social Reform. Louis Voss. 

The Church of the Living God. Henry M. White. 
Authority of the Catechisms and Confessions. H.C. Mintor. 
Christian Giving in the Sanctuary Service. R. E. Prime. 
Testing System of the Irish Church. T. C. Johnson. 


Presbyterian and Reformed Review.—Philadelphia. (Quar- 
terly.) October. 


Talbot Wilson Chambers. J. P. Searle. 

The Jerusalem Chamber. E. D. Morris. 

Effect of the Fall of Man on Nature. W. A. Holliday. 
Wanted: A Definition of Conscience. H. A. Johnston. 

The Early Bermuda Church. W. R. Notman. 

Christian Endeavor and the General Assembly. D. R. Breed. 


Review of Reviews.—New York. October. 


The Three Strategic Chiefs of the Presidential Campaign : 
Marcus A. Hanna. Murat Halstead. 
James K. Jones. Willis J. Abbot. 
Marion Butler. Carl Snyder. 

The Rise of the ‘*‘ National Democracy.’ Elbridge G. Dun- 


nell. 
—— After One Hundred and Fifty Years. W. M. 
aniels. 
Jules Simon. Pierre de Coubertin. 


Rosary Magazine.—New York. October. 


Catholic University of Fribourg.—II. 

The Dominican Nuns of Blauvelt, N. Y. 

In the Land of Joss. Annie G. Peck. 

Letters on the Dominican Order. P. Duchaussoix. 


The Sanitarian.—New York. October. 
Sanitary Progress. C. H. Shepard. 
History of the Public Rain Bath in America. H. B. Barusch. 
Drunkenness a Vice—It Should be so Treated. A. N Bell. 
Resources of Climate in Health and Disease. S. S. Wallian. 
Brooklyn’s Bad Water. A. N. Bell. 


The Stenographer.—Philadelphia October. 


Law Reporting. H. W. Thorne. 
Talks on Teaching.—III. John Watson. 


» School Review.—Chicago. October. 


os aie in the Higher Schools of Germany—I. J. E. 
ussell. 
Matters of Scholarship and Methods of Teaching. F. W. 


elsey. 
Teaching of Economics in Secondary Schools. H. W. Thurs- 


on. 
Dramatic Incidents in the Conquest of Gaul. J. R. Nelson. 
Scot’s Magazine.—Perth. October. 


William Creech, Burns’ Publisher and Patron. Continued. 
The Columbian Monastery of Hinba. C. Aitchison. 
Notes of a Tour Among the Western Islands. Continued. 
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A. C. Baildon. 
Mythical Islands of the Western Atlantic. G. W. Niven. 
Strand Magazine.—London. September 15. 


Prince Baniitvinbht : Interview. 

* Animal’ Furniture. W. G. FitzGerald. 

Some Old Newspapers; From Charles I. to Queen Victoria. 
Launching Big Battleships and Ocean Liners. David Pol- 


The Modern Mercury ; a Quantitative Account of Post-Office 
Modan Pearl Fishing. H. P. Whitmarsh. 
Students’ Journal._New York. October. 
Stenography in Public Schools. 
Sunday Magazine.—London. October. 


Our Children’s Names. W. C. Preston. 

The Fall of the Water-Spirits. C. Battersby. 
At Home with the Pheasants. Walter Botham. 
Perplexing Providences. John Watson. 


Temple Bar.—London. October. 


ag eter in Argentina. J. Barnard James. 

he Round Table in the Middle Ages. Frederick Dixon. 
Recollections of Edward Augustus Freeman. 

Stephane Mallarmé. A. Manston. 

The Lake District Churches. C. Edwardes. 


The United Service.—Philadelphia. October. 


Some Ships of the Ancients. Gen. Henry Preble. 

The Yorktown Campaign of September and October, 1781. 
At Sea. Martin Morris. 

Li Hung Chang. A. Michie. 

The Humanities of Diet. H.S. Salt. 
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Professional Dogmatism in Literature, Maurice Todhunter. 


United Service Magazine.—London. October. 
The Modern “ Wall of Partition” in the Churches. A. M 


Armenia: the Question of the Hour. Major-Gen. Maurice. 
The Old Navy and the New. 
Volunteer Musketry. 
Horse and Field Artillery. J. F. Cadell. 
Re a — the Congo State; H. M. Stanley and Captain 
Salusbury. A 3 A, 
Kabul in 1879-80. Continued. Col. G. T. Pretyman. se as a Profession. F. Wilson. : 
“rds hepa rregular Marriages and Illegitimacy in Scotland. G. Bizet. 
The SS Aan oe ee hee Verney Sepa = Condition of the Individual in & Socialistic State. Lily 
i i - Montagu. ; 
Motz and the Fields Around. CLE. dala Foor Beresford. @, DuMaurier's Novel “ Trilby." Mary G. Husband, 
The Attack Drill at Chelsea Barracks. “ Three Field Officers.” A Chapter on Local Government. M. Porritt. 
The Commander-in-Chief and the Indian Army. By a Re- Wilson’s Photographic Magazine.—New York. October. 


porter. 
- ' How to Study Process Chromatics.—V. C. Ashleigh Snow. 
Westminster Review.—London. October. Photographing Children. E. B. Core. 8 
The Present Situation of Sunday Opening. Continued. M. eo Framing Photographs. 
Outdoor Portraiture. John Bartlett. 
Value cf Orthochromatic Plates. S. H. Horgan. 


MacKay. 
as «egal System of Weights and Measures. F. Maxwell 
e. 


y. 
Christianity and the Ethical Spirit. C. Ford. 
Revival of Jacobitism. Col. S. Dewe White. 





. duage. 
The Record of the Parliamentary Session. J. Herlihy. 


THE GERMAN MAGAZINES. 


Daheim.—Leipzig. Neue Revue.—Vienna. 


September 5. September 2. 
Grand Duke Friederich of Baden. With Portrait. E.von New German Politics—the Agrarians. C. Alberti. : 
Sallwiirk The Psychology of the Modern Soldier. Prof. G. Ferrero. 


The Beginnings of Aérial Navigation. 
September 12. 


Johanna Spyri. With Portrait. R. Koenig. 
Solothurn. J. C. Heer. 


Helmholtz’s Speeches. Dr. A. Bar 
The Emancipation of Siaves. J. K. Ingram. 


September 9. 


Education of Women in Russia. Prof. L. Fleischner. 
The Emancipation of Slaves. Continved. 


September 16. 
Class Wars. J. Lippau. 
September 23. 
The Regulation of the Lower Danube. J. Deri. 


Nord und Siid.—Breslau. September. 


September 26. 
Annaberg and Its Origin. H. Ermisch. 
South Polar Research. F. Mewius. 
Deutscher Hausschatz.—Regensburg. Heft 17. 
In the Dolomites. H. Kerner. 


Ibsen’s Social Dramas. J. K. Lejeune. 
The Bavarian Exhibition at Nurnberg. 


Deutsche Revue.—Stuttgart. September. 
Prince Bismarck and the North German Bund. Concluded. 


Francois Coppée and His Dramatic Works. Madame M.S. 


van de Velde. 
On the Care of the Skin. Concluded. Dr. H. von Hebra. 
Personal Reminiscences of Robert Hamerling. Concluded. 
The Ethical Side of Socialism. Prof. G. Fiamingo. 


Reminiscences of a Schleswig-Holsteiner. Concluded. Dr. 


Henrici. 
Liitzow and Kitzen, 1813. Continued. A. Pfister. 


Roman Annals. W. Soltau. 

Unfair Competition. C. Schoeps. 

Caucasian Costume. B. Stern. 

Gutenberg’s Discoveries, 1429-1444. F. Thudichum. 
Karl August Schneegans. O. Wilda. 


Vom Fels zum Meer,—Stuttgart. 
Heft 26. 


. Eagle-Shooting. 


Reminiscences of Robert Schumann. Carl Reinecke. 
On Instinct. Prof. C. Lloyd Morgan. 


Deutsche Rundschau.—Berlin. September. 


Rural Life in Germany. F. Ratzel. 
Pithecanthropus ; a ers | ay Between Ape and Man. 


Bee-Farming. J. M. Roth. 
Goslar. W. Schulz. 
Summer in Hamburg. H. Reuter. 


Heft 1. 
Modern Philanthropy. T. Duimchen. 


Pictures of Iceland.. Continue . Heuslar. The Eifel Country. A. Dronke. 

Benito Pérez Galdés, and the Modern Spanish Novel. Heft 2 

The Daily Press and the Religious Life of To-day. Dr. E. 4 
L6bl. The Upper Engadine. O. Peregrinus. 


The Planet Mercury. L. Brenner. 


German Commerce in the Sixteenth Century. 
London Clubs. J. Forster. 


Eliza Wille’s ‘‘ Johannes Olaf.”” Dr. G. Wegener. 


THE FRENCH MAGAZINES. 


Bibliothéque Universelle.—Paris. September. Fane Atay, * Selemess in - ehtoonth century. V. du Bled. 
2 . : soteric Christianity. . J. Petit. 
Alexander II. wat pee Oe Pes aaa Death of Louis XV. P. de Nolhac. 
The Tetralogy a DT Cron! . : The Mission of the Ragged. P. de Coubertin. 
Cleg Kelly, by 5. i Crockett. Aug. Glardon. , Aix and Marseilles. A. Elbert 
France and Prussia in 1870. Concluded. Edmond Rossier. ‘ ¥ rz 
Revue Bleue.—Paris. 


Nouvelle Revue.—Paris. 
September 5. 


September 1. 
Gomme Unpubiishet Letters of Maxime Du Camp. E. de Fal- 


The Rhone. F. Mistral. ; : ! 
Military Discipline and Subordination. General Dragomi- ois. 
The Women’s Congress at the University of Zurich. K. Schir- 
macher. 
September 12. 


The Work of the Municipality of Paris. Paul Strauss. 
Charles Le Goffic. L. Barracand. 
September 15. 


Personal and Military Recollections.—I. General Oudinot. September 19. 
The Triple Alliance and the Italian Democracy. N. Cola- The Last French Whalers. Charles Le Goffic. 
‘anal Napoleon I. and Corsica. Joseph Turquan. 


roff. 
The Comedies of Corneille. Count de Mouy. 
Some Unpublished Letters. J. Simon. 
.M. Malabari. D. Menant. 7 
Letters on Foreign Politics. Madame Juliette Adam. 
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September 26. 


Electoral Reform in France. J. P. Laffitte. 
Claude Tillier. G. Art. 


Revues des Deux Mondes.—Paris. 
September 1. 
Archwologic Excursions ; Apropos of Dougga and El Diem. 


The Croatean-Servian Conflict. C. Loiseau. 
— London International Socialist Congress. F. de Pres- 


ensé. 
The iouey Coast ; What It Is and What It Should Become. 
The Age of ‘Advertisement. —— 
A New Book on Islam. G. Valbe 

Bascal 15. 


An Academician’s Recollections. J. Bertrand. 
™, _ Months Military Service. Commandant G. 
e 
Goethe IV. as Court Poet. E. cal 
The Carthage of To-day. A. Bari 
sang ees and New Zealand ; the ‘Recent Crisis. 
aulieu. 


P. Leroy- 


Revue de Paris.—Paris. 
crometang i. 


Colbert and Mazarin. E. Lav 
Se of Free Ednoation (1831-1850). 
eau 
Journalistic Recollections. M. Tam 
Bakounine and Socialisra at Lyons. x ‘Richard. 
Echoes From Alsace. 
September 15. 


Pilgrims From Metz. P. and V. Margperitte. 

etters to the Countess of Bentinck. Volta 

Toward the Pole—Nansen and André. O.G. er Boltenstess. 
Private Life During the Renrissance. E. Bonaffé 

General Gallieni. J. Hess. 


Vicomte de 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Revue Politique et Parlementaire.—Paris. September 10, 


Democracy, Electoral Systems and Proportional Representa- 
The Conditions of Labor and Collectivism.. Concluded. A. 
The Rights of Married Women to the Products of Their 
Sickpess and Old Age in Rural Mutual Aid Societies. L. de 


Revue des Revues.—Paris. September 1. 


Men and Towns. Prof. G. Ferrero. 
The Art of the Poster. Jean Finot. 
The Centenary of Robert Burns. G. Simond. 
Revue Scientifique.—Paris. 


September 5. 


The Réntgen Rays. J. J. Thomson. 
Acetylene and Its Applications. E. Hubou. 


September 12. 


The Congress of Psychology. Carl Stumpf 
Colonization and Tropical Hygiene. Sto! vis. 


September 19. 
A New Principle of the Cosmogonic Theory. A. Duponchel. 
To the North Pole in Sub-Marine Boats. G. L. Pesce. 
September 26. 
The Storms in France and Agricultural Disasters. V. Tur- 


ques. 
The Harmony of the Spheres. L. Barré. 


Revue Socialiste.—Paris. September. 


The Population Problem. Désiré Descamps. 

The Idealist Movement, Eugéne Fourniére. 
New Interpretation of iologic Phenomena. 
Winiarski. 


Dr. L. 
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ABOUT CERTAIN MONEY MATTERS. 


N the western part of Pennsylvania is a factory 
village chiefly supported by a single great iron 
company. The latter, in addition to affording em- 
ployment to its workingmen, conducts a general 
store and purchasing agency and runs a savings 
bank as well. At the end of each week its employees 
are paid, not in money but in checks or orders on 
the company. With these latter the workmen may 
purchase their usual supplies, and then either invest 
the balance in some way or deposit it in the savings 
bank, and draw interest thereon. 

In this village there are practically no other mer- 
chants, because in this instance the company’s store 
is not run on the ‘‘ pluck-me system,” but groceries, 
dry goods, and indeed everything that the workmen 
wish to purchase, is furnished them at a very narrow 
margin above wholesale cost. It is a prosperous, 
thriving village where all this goes on, and yet days 
and weeks go by without a single dollar of gold or 
silver coin, or real money making its appearance. 
Of course if a workingman wishes to move away 
he will receive his wages and his earnings in actual 
money, but beyond this he has no use for it, and so 
his weekly wages, in the form of drafts, are either 
used to liquidate his account at the company’s 
store or go to swell his savings deposit. 

Now it happens that the instance of this Pennsyl- 
vania village is more or less of a perfect symbol of 
just what takes place in the United States, with this 
difference, that the system of exchange in the United 
States is not conducted by asingle great corpora- 
tion, as in the case of the iron company, but is split 
up into a thousand hands, and in this way and in 
others is not nearly so perfectly developed. Because 
this likeness is not at all clear to many people, and 
has a very timely interest just now, it may be well 
to set it out with some detail. 

Nothing at first sight appears more necessary to 
the business life in the country than money—real 
money—and conceiving that a scarcity of this often 
exists, a great many people are of the opinion that 
there ought to be more of it, that the per capita cir- 


culation of the United States ought to be doubled or 
quadrupled or something like that, so that there 
would be plenty to go round.. Those who hold this 
view are those who believe that the business of the 
country, its exchanges and the like, is chiefly done 
by the use of actual money. But as a matter of fact 
it is not. 

Very often you come across the statement that 
something like 95 per cent. of all the business trans 
actions in the country are done in checks and drafts 
and the like. And this is true. But in the minds 
of most, even to those to whom the fact is perfectly 
clear, these checks and drafts stand as the repre- 
sentatives of actual money, and are regarded as 
merely a convenient form, or substitute, for the lat- 
ter; that these checks are drawn against actual 
money, and that therefore this fact has little signifi- 
cance. 

But even this is not true. Not only is more than 
nineteen-twentieths of the business of the country 
carried on without the use of real money, but in 
large part without real money to back it up. Even 
the banking capital of the country and the bank 
deposits represented on the bank books, are, to the 
extent that they are supposed to represent or be 
backed by real money, in large part a pure fiction. 

In short, this country does business with a form of 
currency or commercial paper which is not based 
upon real money nor regulated by the amount of the 
latter in existence in the United States, nor does it 
bear any fixed relationship to the latter. 

This ‘‘ currency,’’ as it may be called in distinc- 
tion from actual money, is made up of a variety of 
things—checks, bills of exchange, notes, bank de- 
posits, bank stock and the like. We may take these 
pieces of paper and with them pay our debts, buy a 
bill of groceries, or a supply of coal, or a piece of 
land, or a box at the opera, and all the while, 
although this commercial paper is written in terms 
of money, it is not true that, dollar for dollar, it has 
money behind it. 

It would be a difficult task to compute the actual 
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amount of this form of ‘currency,’ as compared 
with the total amount of real money, but we may 
do so approximately. 

The total volume of clearing house transactions 
for the whole country foots up a little less than a 
billion dollars a week. If to the exchanges effected 
through the different clearing houses we add the 
myriad other exchanges which are effected in the 
same way between individuals and individual 
banks, without the aid of the clearing house, we 
may safely conclude that there is at least always 
in existence a billion dollars of checks and drafts. 
The larger part of these are predicated upon de- 
posits, or in the case of bills of exchange upon 
some form of property, such as a cargo of wheat or 
a shipment of cotton. In so far as they are based on 
property they do not represent actual money. How 
is it in the case of deposits ? 

The report of the Comptroller of the Currency re- 
veals that at present there is in circulation in the 
United States, in coin and legal tender notes, a little 
more than a billion and a half of dollars. This is 
real money. But a further examination of this re- 
port shows that the banks of the country represent 
that they have on deposit nearly four billions of 
dollars. The savings banks alone have above seven- 
teen hundred millions of deposits. It would require 
every dollar of money in the United States, and 
something like two hundred millions more, to pay 
these off. And all the deposits of the national, 
state and private banks and loan and trust com- 
panies would remain. 

In exactly the same way the banks of the country 
represent in their statements that they have loans 
outstanding to the amount of something like another 
four billions. So that if these banks were to simul- 
taneously call in their loans there wonld be only 
three-eighths enongh money in the whole country, 
supposing every cent of it were available for the 
bank borrowers, to make these repayments. 

But this is not all. The different banks of the 
country have an aggregate capital, in capital stock 
and surplus, of a little less than two and a half bil- 
lion dollars. It is certain that the banks do not own 
all the money in the country, and yet they represent 
themselves as having a combined capital of half 
again as much money as there is actually in exist- 
ence in the United States. 

Now how does it happen that this colossal struct- 
ure of banks, deposits, loans and checks can have been 
built up without an equivalent amount of real money? 
Although the process is infinitely varied, it may be 
broadly stated in this form: A bank being estab. 
lished, a customer asks fora loan of $10,000. He 
may offer collateral sufficient to secure this sum, 
or the signatures of men of financial standing; or 
his own individual signature may be sufficient. In 
the two latter cases the loan is not based upon even 
property, but upon the pure fiction of a good business 
reputation. If the loan is made it rarely happens 
that the merchant receives the money in cash over 
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the bank’s counter. It is simply extended on the 
bank’s books as a deposit. Against this deposit the 
merchant draws his check. With this check he 
may, perhaps, purchase a bill of goods. His check 
is then deposited by the seller of the goods in a 
second bank, and goes through the usual course of 
collection. Meanwhile it is conceivable that an 
exactly duplicate transaction has taken place in a 
second bank, and that when these two banks come 
to settle, their accounts simply cancel. 

Meanwhile the amount involved may appear in 
the statements of the bank’s deposits. 

Here, then, in the case stated, it is conceivable 
that a loan of $10,000 has been made, and from this 
a deposit created, without any real money whatever 
having passed over the bank’s counters. As a mat- 
ter of fact transactions like this, widely varying in 
form, go on every day, and it is through them that 
the vast structure of deposits and loans has in large 
part been built up. And that the canceling process 
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surance may be wrong. If you wish 

PAY to know the truth, send for «“‘ How 

POST= and Why,” issued by the Penn Mu- 

AGE TUAL LIFE, 921-3-5 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. Agents wanted. 
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between banks is the general rule, and not a fiction, 
is shown in the fact that in the New York Clearing 
House, for example, the average of cash balances 
between the different banks is less than 5 per cent. 
of the whole volume of transactions. 

The quesion of bank capital remains. Here a 
similar process often takes place. Half a dozen mer- 
chants will unite to start a bank. To meet their 
stock subscriptions they will effect loans with other 
banks, and the new institution having been opened 
for business, they may make new loans with the 
latter and with these pay off the first. In this case, 
again, the banking capital of a community will 
have been largely increased without the addition of 
an actual dollar of real money. 

It may be added that in times of panic, when 
‘*money”’ is said to be scarce, the amount nomi- 
nally in circulation is just the same as _ before. 
There has been no contraction in the volume of 
money, but of credit. 

Now if the facts outlined here have been correctly 
stated several deductions follow. 

1. The actual amount of money in circulation in 
the United States has no fixed or definite relation- 
ship with the amount of business transacted in the 
country, nor has it any such relationship with other 
forms of currency with which exchanges are to the 
amount of nineteen dollars in twenty effected. 

2. The amount of real money in the country has no 
fixed relationship to the business accommodations in 


the shape of loans and credits made by the banks, and, 

3. Inasmuch as a large part of the working capi- 
tal with which the business of the country is carried 
on is comprised in the deposits and capital and sur- 
plus of the banks, the amount of real money in the 
country has no definite relationship with this busi 
ness capital. 

4. The different forms of ‘floating currency” 
(checks, etc.), loans and credits, deposits and capi 
tal simply represent the present development of our 
banking system. It is conceivable that with a 
much less perfect banking system we should have 
much less of this form of capital with which to do 
business, while with a much better banking system 
it is conceivable that we might have much more. 

Further inferences the reader is at liberty to make. 
for himself, but if what has been here set out is 
clearly true, namely, that there is merely a limited 
and fluctuating relationship between the amount of 
real money in the country and the capital and cur- 
rency with which it actually does business, then it 
might seem to follow that an increase of the volume 
of real money would be followed by no proportion- 
ate effect upon the fortunes of the country ; that 


indeed the apparent conclusion is that precisely in - 


proportion as a nation develops its economy of ex- 
change, through its banking system, it has a less- 
ened need for real money and that this need may 
actually decline in the face of a constantly expand 
ing volume of business. C. S. 


























